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The Seven Liberal Arts 


THE term liberales artes is good Latin. Cicero employs it, and 

this is enough, though it is not very common in classical 
authors. If we look to the etymology alone, the epithet liberalis 
denoted that which was proper for a free man in contradistinction to 
that which was suitable for a slave; but it had acquired most of 
those secondary meanings which are retained in our word ‘ liberal’ 
now when there are no slaves. A liberal education is a gentleman’s 
education, and the liberales artes were the gentlemanly arts. In 
course of time a change occurred. When we come down to the 
period known as the Middle Ages, we find that the term ‘liberal 
arts’ had acquired a technical meaning, and that certain arts 
which were undoubtedly ‘gentlemanly’ were no longer ‘liberal.’ 
The term liberales artes was therefore in the medieval sense a 
technicality. The liberal arts were grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music; and certain arts were 
omitted which could not be stamped as illiberal. Poetry is the 
most notable omission. The poetic art stood at the head of 
the gentlemanly arts, but was not a liberal art in the Middle 
Ages. So far we have only a curious verbal question, but this 
verbal question is almost one with an obscure historical question. 
Most who have received a ‘liberal education’ know that the seven 
liberal arts were the peculiar property of the faculty of arts in 
the European universities ; and students of history know that our 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge were constructed in this and 
in some other respects after the pattern of the university of Paris. 
Other continental universities which came into existence when the 
university of Paris was already famous imitated her in like manner ; 
and the theory that a liberal education included a knowledge of 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
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music, thus ratified by the highest authorities, has in various ways, 
which it would be out of place to analyse here, greatly influenced 
all modern civilisation. There is, therefore, a prima facie pre- 
sumption that the original author of the list of seven arts not only 
succeeded in giving a peculiar twist to the meaning of the word 
‘liberal,’ but ultimately coloured all modern thought ; yet, strange to 
say, we know not who he was. One thing is certain. The arbitrary 
medieval limitation was fully established in the beginning of the 
seventh century; that is to say, long before the rise of the universities. 

Isidore of Seville wrote on the seven arts, and added a dis- 
sertation on medicine, in which he has observed that many per- 
sons were much puzzled to understand why medicine was not a 
liberal discipline. Obviously, it was an extraordinary phenomenon 
that medicine should not be a liberal art when the profession of 
medicine was legally a liberal profession. If a pre-medieval 
author had been asked to draw up a list of the liberal arts, it is 
probable that he would have named poetry first and then medicine, 
for passages abound in classical authors which prove how highly 
the art was honoured. Cicero, in his ‘De Legibus,’ has given a 
catalogue of human beings who had rightly received divine honours 
because they had, while they lived on earth, surpassed their fellow- 
creatures in excellence. Aesculapius is one of these. Ausonius, 
in some lines which are published with his epigrams, describes his 
father’s profession as follows: ‘My father took to medicine—the 
only one of the disciplines which has produced a deity.’' The 
deity was Aesculapius; and here I must beg the reader to take 
note of the fact that Ausonius apparently was acquainted with 
some list of disciplines which included medicine. It is not likely 
that he would have affirmed so positively this peculiar distinction 
of the science of medicine, if the remaining disciplines were, in his 
opinion, a list which might be indefinitely extended. St. Augustin 
has, though in a different spirit, asserted the dignity of Aesculapius, 
and consequently the dignity of the science of which Aesculapius 
was the patron. The saint comments in scornful words on the 
absurd notion that a god could be imported into a country as if he 
were a piece of merchandise. The Romans had paid this doubtful 
honour to Aesculapius. Other evidence could easily be given, if 
it were necessary, to prove that in the classical or pre-medieval 
period medicine was a liberal ‘art’ or ‘science’ or ‘ discipline ;’ 
and it must be observed that the point in Isidore’s discussion is 
precisely the fact that properly medicine was a liberal art, and the 
question was why it was not technically a liberal art. Isidore, 
pretending to account for this, makes the problem more obscure 
than it was without his explanation. There are, according to him, 


' , . . Genitor studuit medicinae, 
Disciplinarum quae dedit una Deum. 
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two philosophies,” of which one deals with the immaterial, the other 
with the material. Medicine, of which the end is to produce a 
bodily good, belongs to the second philosophy, and therefore must 
not claim for itself the right to stand by the side of grammar and 
the other arts which were invented for the good of the mind. He 
should, however, have told us who robbed a whole department of 
philosophy of the attribute of liberalism, instead of simply saying 
that other studies besides medicine had been ill used. If he had 
consulted ancient Rome or Athens, he would have found that all 
philosophy, whether first or second, was liberal. But while we 
find that some time previous to the seventh century the liberal 
arts had completely established their right to the motto ‘ We are 
seven,’ there is in the writings of Seneca conclusive evidence that 
this arbitrary limitation was not known in his time. He has 
expressly declared that medicine was a liberal art,’ and has in his 
‘Epistolae Morales’ denied that painting and statuary were liberal 
arts, indicating by his phraseology that this was a matter of 
opinion. His words are, ‘I will not be induced to admit that 
painters or sculptors practise a liberal art, or the other ministers 
of luxury. I keep out in like manner wrestlers and all whose skill 
is combined with mud and oil. If these are to be admitted, I 
should admit anointers, cooks, and others who employ their talents 
for our gratification.’ It had never occurred to Seneca that the 
liberal arts were seven, and he in a question of this kind is unim- 
peachable authority for the opinions of the first century after Christ. 
The period is thus defined to some extent in which the famous list 
was formulated. It was certainly after Seneca’s time. I have, 
however, referred to his statement about the liberal arts for another 
reason. Scholars and historians who have investigated the origin 
of the medieval list have studied ancient authors with a deter- 
mination to find it, and have succeeded in finding it in them. 
This discussion, which proves that Seneca did not know the list, 
has been labelled ‘De Septem Liberalibus Artibus,’ and Ritschl,* 
who mentions this, has, I think, in one or two places made the 
mistake against which it should have warned him. 

The first question which presents itself is, Why were the 
liberal arts so few, and why were arts which were properly liberal 
excluded from the list? The second is, Why were the liberal arts 

* The first philosophy might be subdivided into rational and moral philosophy, 
and the classification of the three philosophies thus formed was more famous and 
popular than the classification which Isidore here cites. In the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme the philosopher first terrifies Monsieur Jourdain with a description of logic as 
representing the first philosophy, then submits moral philosophy, and lastly physical. 


The point is now lost on the audience in the Théatre-Francais, but was perhaps 
intelligible in the seventeenth century. 
* V. Ritschelii Opuscula Philologica, iii. 366. 
* Epistolae Morales, lib. xiii. ep. 3; ed. Teubner. 
® Opuscula Philologica, iii. 355. 
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so many, and why did the founders of the European universities 
patronise such a complicated scheme of education? Theory and 
fact do not always go hand in hand together, and the academic 
theory does not correspond to historical facts. The theory, how- 
ever, was that the first three arts were an introduction to the latter 
four, and that a master of arts was not’simply one who could pass 
an examination in the four which composed the quadrivium, but 
was one who was qualified to teach them. We know well that at 
the present day anyone who were to take for granted that an M.A, 
could give instruction in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music, because the M.A. has obtained a certificate of proficiency in 
these arts, would be extremely rash; and though the sum-total of 
knowledge implied was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries small 
as compared with the modern total, it was even then enormous. 
Further, the theory was that the studies comprised in this 
ambitious scheme were after all of little value in themselves, but 
were useful as a preparation for other studies. This doctrine is 
formally enunciated in the statutes of the university of Vienna.® 
The faculty of arts is there described as a provident parent who 
qualifies her children for certain loftier studies (studia altiora), 
and the students are warned that they should not emancipate 
themselves from her supervision prematurely. The altissimum of 
these studia altiora, which the ‘artist’ was to keep in mind, was 
theology, and not only were many of the arts superfluous for the 
theologian, but one, at least in the opinion of nineteen out of 
twenty, was antagonistic to religion. This was astronomy. 

In the first two centuries of the Christian era, when learning still 
flourished and Roman scholars diligently explored the treasures of 
Greek literature, mathematical science had been greatly neglected in 
Rome. Even well-educated authors, such as Suetonius, habitually 
employed the name mathematicus in the vulgar sense of a fortune- 
teller, and the mathematici were regarded with dislike and suspicion 
as conspirators who used their skill for political ends. Assuredly 
such writers as Suetonius must have known that this was not the 
proper meaning of the word mathematicus, but no one thought it 
necessary to offer an apology to the science which was thus insulted, 
and this fact is a proof that it was commonly neglected.’ The 


* Cited in Ducange’s glossary under the word Ars. . 

7 Some knowledge of arithmetic was necessary for business purposes, and the 
teachers were popularly called numerorum arenarii. Tertullian, in the last chapter of 
his De Pallio, has given a description of the liberal arts in the following terms: 
Habeo et alias artes in publico utiles. De meo vestiuntur et primus informator 
literarum et primus edomator vocis et primus numerorum arenarius et grammaticus et 
rhetor et sophista et medicus et poeta et qui musicam pulsat et qui stellarem coniectat 
et qui volaticam spectat. Omnis liberalitas studiorum quatuor meis angulis tegitur. 
It is probable that the teacher of arithmetic inscribed the sums in sand, which was 
sprinkled on tablets. When the sum was done the sand was smoothed over for a 
fresh problem. 
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decline of learning which was a concomitant of the decay of the 
Roman empire was not simply a negative process. As the know- 
ledge of Greek disappeared and the literature of Greece was 
forgotten, a host of superstitious fancies, which had remained in 
discreet obscurity so long as the pure light of Athens illumined the 
land, took possession of men’s minds, and the ignorant prejudice 
which condemned mathematics as an unlawful science was greatly 
intensified. Christian divines adopted these sentiments, and added 
the doctrine that the mathematicus was as wicked as he was mis- 
chievous. One of the sins which most troubled the mind of St. 
Augustin was that in his youth he had sought the unholy reve- 
lations of the mathematicus. It is therefore strange that the 
ecclesiastics whose voice was supreme when the universities were 
founded should have formally sanctioned astronomy, the most 
dangerous and obnoxious department of mathematical science; and 
the only explanation which appears on the surface, that it was 
necessary to calculate the time of Easter, does not adequately 
account for their disregard of the common notion that astronomy 
and astrology were almost identical. During many centuries 
previously, any one who had dared to study astronomy put 1 weapon 
into the hands of his enemies, if he had enemies. The illustrious 
Boethius had been guilty of this indiscretion, and when he fell into 
disgrace one of the charges brought against him was that he had 
dabbled in magic. Even popes were not safe. Gerbert was, or 
was thought to be, an astronomer, and a hostile faction reviled him 
after death as a magician. 

Nor was the hostility of the ecclesiastics confined to the sup- 
posed impiety of the astronomer. Abundant protests against 
secular learning generally, as useless or even pernicious, had been 
made by men whom every ecclesiastic was bound torevere. Gregory 
the Great was the most vehement and most influential of these 
foes to profane learning, but he did not stand alone; and even 
those divines who advocated its claims in defiance of this senti- 
ment, such as Alcuin, seem to have felt some doubt and some 
prickings of conscience. Why, then, did the founders of the 
universities pretend to admire the seven arts? The description 
of the faculty of arts given in the Vienna statutes reflects the 
orthodox doctrine. The pretence was that the whole list was excellent. 
The truth, if we disregard the formal theory, seems to have been 
that the ecclesiastics could not escape from the list and did not 
dare to mutilate it, and were therefore obliged to adopt this course 
of insisting that the arts were an essential introduction, in order 
that they might be put in a subordinate position. In the statutes, 
as is natural, a complimentary tone is adopted with regard to the 
seven arts. ‘You are extremely valuable: let not the theologian, 
or the lawyer, or the physician think that he can dispense with 
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your assistance,’ is the way the theory is stated. The feeling which 
underlay this compliment was rather, ‘most of these studies are 
utterly superfluous, but we cannot eliminate them. Let us insist 
that they are altogether subordinate to higher studies.’ Thus it 
is that the pedigree of the seven arts is an important part of the 
history of modern literature. The doctrine that they were seven 
was immutably established, and no one ventured to controvert it 
or break up the list. The family was, in fact, in the condition 
of the family in Wordsworth’s poem. Some members of it were in 
the churchyard laid ; others were at sea or elsewhere ; but its device 
was ‘We are seven.’ The most curious fact is that, while the 
ecclesiastics were compelled to do some violence to their own feelings 
because they did not dare to repudiate this device, scholars raised 
the objection that profane learning was injured by the respect which 
was paid to it. 

John of Salisbury has described the fruit which the academic 
theory bore, and the account which Hallam has given of his 
character and accomplishments shows that no more competent 
judge can be found. The passage which he quotes from John of 
Salisbury’s ‘ Metalogicus’ as an example of his style * contains first 
a declaration that grammar had been at one time thoroughly 
taught, and then follows the following complaint : Sed postmodum 
ex quo opinio veritati praeiudicium fecit et homines vidert quam esse 
philosophi maluerunt, professoresque artium se totam philosophiam 
brevius quam triennio aut quadriennio transfusuros auditoribus polli- 
cebantur, impetu multitudinis imperitae victi cesserunt. Exinde autem 
minus temporis et diligentiae in grammaticae studio impensum est. Ex 
quo contigit, &c.2 This is pointed at the Parisian art schools. They 
had become very famous, and from all parts of Europe came 
students who, when they returned to their homes, were far greater 
personages than their fellows who had not enjoyed this advantage. 
A visit to Paris was an essential part of a liberal education, and 
the doctrine that home-keeping youths have homely wits was fully 
established. Hence, although it may be true, as Denifle maintains, 
that the saying, Universitas fundata est in artibus, is a perversion of 
history if it is taken literally, it is, in the sense that academic studies 
were based on the arts, perfectly good history ; that is, so long as the 
theory rather than the practice is regarded. The natural result 
followed. When the mathematical sciences were added to grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, and ‘the whole of philosophy,’ as John of 
Salisbury, employing a medieval technicality, calls them, was 
treated as a mere introduction to the serious work of life, the 
professors became inevitably a set of impostors who taught nothing 


® Hallam’s Literature of Europe, i. 74, ed. 1847. 


* Compare Mr. R. L. Poole’s Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, 
appendix vii. 
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because they pretended to teach everything. The scheme of the 
faculty of arts was inordinately wide, and a further proof of this 
is that, in after-ages, some of the studies which it contained were 
detached from it when a serious need of genuine knowledge was 
experienced. Grammar in some cases became a faculty or depart- 
ment. So, too, music, which was really required for the purposes 
of religion, was taken out of the faculty of arts in our uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge and established as a separate 
department. The academic theory, false and impossible as it was, 
undoubtedly effected good in one respect. The seven arts, firmly 
established in their place, were a constant protest against the 
doctrine—which, in spite of them, prevailed to a great extent—that 
ignorance is piety and that ‘carnal’ knowledge is sin. On the 
other hand, it was in many ways mischievous. John of Salisbury’s 
words, tota philosophia, bring one of the bad results before us. No 
place was reserved for philosophy in the proper sense of the 
term.'° 

Rome never coined any phrase which precisely represented the 
éyxvKdua Travdevpata Or eyxvKALos tradeia of Greece, and Latin 
authors borrowed these terms. The nearest equivalent in English 
is the ordinary routine of a liberal education. It was an open ques- 
tion what was comprehended in the éy«i«dwos maideia beyond 
grammar and rhetoric. These two were essential. Many passages 
might be cited in which this appears, but it will suffice here to quote 
two lines from one of Martial’s epigrams. A barber who had made 
up his mind to retire from business is ridiculed by Martial and 
assured that he cannot hope to find any other occupation. Among 
other things, it is explained to him that he cannot be a professor." 
‘You cannot now be a professor of rhetoric or of grammar, or a 
schoolmaster, and you cannot set up as a philosopher.’ These 
sum up the possibilities of the case, and it will be observed that 
there is no reference to logic, which afterwards united with grammar 
and rhetoric to make up the trivium. Logic at that time was not an 
essential element of a liberal education. It was, indeed, much in 
fashion as an intellectual diversion, and it had apparently been 
brought into fashion chiefly by the works of Chrysippus, whose name 
frequently occurs in connexion with it. But Plutarch, who is a 
high authority, attacks the taste which prevailed, and has observed 
in his ‘ De Audiendo’ that young men who exercise their minds in 


’ It is not quite clear when the seven arts were first called tota philosophia. 
Haym, in the article on Philosophie in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopddie, comments 
on this misuse of the term, quoting the titles of two books of later date. John of 
Salisbury is apparently adverting to this perversion of language. His direct accusa- 
tion is that the course of study could not be compressed into so short a time; he 
implies that in any case it was not the whole of philosophy. 

! Non rhetor, non grammaticus, ludive magister, 
Non Cynicus, non tu Stoicus esse potes. 
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logical problems would be better employed if they were to spend 
their time in trying to get rid of bad habits, and, above all, of conceit 
and vanity. There was not established in classical Rome even a 
trivium, still less a quadrivium. The popular misuse of the word 
mathematicus is a proof that mathematics were neglected; and it 
cannot be necessary to argue the point that educated Romans were 
guiltless of the vain pretence that they had all studied geometry, 
astronomy, and music. At the same time, it must be borne in mind 
that the word ‘ grammar ’ was used loosely, and was made to include 
some things which do not properly belong to it. A Greek epigram, 
of which Philippus is the reputed author, contains a satirical de- 
scription of the grammatici as they appeared to irreverent wits. Their 
peculiarity was a passion for useless knowledge, as he paints them ; 
and while such words as wiv and odiv delighted them at one 
moment, at another they busied themselves in obscure antiquarian 
researches, such as the question whether the Cyclops had any dogs. 
vic TO piv i) obiv 
evade kal Cyreiv ei Kbvac eiye Kixdwy, 


In this manner the scheme of a liberal education was slightly 
enlarged. The grammarian added a few matters which came under 
no definite category, and logic obtained a footing as an instrument 
of philosophy. Clear as the facts are to any one who reads the 
classical authors with unprejudiced eyes, the desire to explaim the 
medieval theory has led one scholar after another to detect the 
famous list in pre-medieval ages. I have already given one in- 
stance. Seneca manifestly held that the term ‘liberal arts’ was 
indefinite, and that each might decide for himself what arts were 
liberal—yet his discussion has been entitled ‘On the Seven Liberal 
Arts.’ I will now proceed to the next point, which is, it must be 
admitted, less easily established, viz. that the list, apart from all 
question of the name ‘liberal arts,’ was purely medieval. Here it 
becomes necessary to dissect two theories which are absolutely in- 
conceivable, though both are backed by high authority. One of these 
is that the list of seven arts was the éyxv«dvos maideia or recognised 
scheme of education in classical Rome; the other is that it was in- 
tended as an exhaustive category of human knowledge. The two 
cannot stand together, for it cannot be supposed that the Romans 
were so foolish as to hold that everybody should begin by learning 
everything; and both are absolutely baseless. 

The latter of these two theories is now the commonly accepted 
account of the origin of the seven arts. Cassiodorus wrote on them, 
and the author of the life of Cassiodorus in Smith’s Dictionary says 
of his treatise: ‘ It contains a compendium of the seven liberal arts 
which were at one time supposed to embrace the whole circuit of 
human knowledge.’ The epithet ‘human’ which here qualifies 
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the word ‘knowledge’ must, I presume, be intended to mark the 
fact that the arts did not include theological knowledge ; but this 
being conceded, the statement is still a mere formula, for there 
never has been a time when all human knowledge could be classified 
under these heads. It must, I should think, be superfluous to argue 
this; but if any reader should feel sceptical, let him glance at the 
description given by Vitruvius in his first chapter of the kinds of 
knowledge which might be useful to an architect, and the doubt will 
vanish. When was it forgotten that history and medicine and agri- 
culture come under the heading of human knowledge? This formula 
has apparently been accepted as satisfactory because the only rival 
in the field has been an equally untenable theory, but it may be in 
some measure an illustration of the mode in which words corrupt 
history. Just as the word ‘ philosophy’ was in the middle ages 
used in an arbitrary and conventional sense, so the arts were called 
‘the whole knowable,’ though then and always many other things 
were knowable and known.'? The accomplishments of a perfect 
scholar were described in a line which has been often quoted : 


Qui tria, qui septem, qui totum scibile scivit. 


This proves nothing. We have now in our language the term ‘ work- 
ing men,’ but it does not follow that those who are not working 
men do no work, and it does not follow that the arts were seriously 


supposed to contain the whole knowable because they were called 
totum scibile. They are the apices of human knowledge, and it is 
utterly impossible that they can have been originally meant for an 
exhaustive classification. As regards the counter-theory, Vitruvius’s 
introductory chapter would be a sufficient refutation even if there 
were nothing else. He employs the term encyclius disciplina as a 
translation of the Greek equivalent, and his argument shows clearly 


2 The pretence that the seven arts were the totwm scibile is another form of the 
fiction that they were tota philosophia. Although this misuse of language is commonly 
supposed to indicate stupidity and ignorance, it may be doubted whether this is the 
true explanation. There was a dispute about the relative dignity of the faculties 
in the universities. Theology, law, and medicine were, as was supposed, superior 
departments; but though’ the faculty of arts was obliged to swallow the doctrine 
that it was an inferior faculty, the professors of the arts naturally disliked this 
theory. Against the pretended superiority of law and medicine they could rebel 
openly ; and this they did, as appears in a satirical couplet which Anthony a Wood 
quotes as ‘ those trite verses ’"— 


Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes. 


An insinuation of this kind, pointed at theology, would have been too audacious. 
The artist could not say that it was highly esteemed, simply because it was the road 
to riches or public office; nor could logic, which was put in the foreground as the 
champion of the arts, pretend to think herself the equal of theology. When, however 
the course was glorified with the designation tota philosophia, the art-professor became 
the equal of the theological doctor, for high as Theologia might hold her head, 
Philosophia was her equal. 
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that he meant by it the studies which might conceivably be useful to 
an architect, not some list which was a necessary qualification for a 
well-educated citizen. Thus while Seneca, writing in the interests of 
moral philosophy, entered a protest against painting and statuary, 
Vitruvius, with an eye to the perfection of his own profession, insisted 
that the young should cultivate these arts. Neither in the one nor 
in the other author is there a vestige of the theory that there must 
be a definite list of seven. 

The first great scholar of modern times who propounded this 
theory was Gerard John Vossius, who was born in the sixteenth 
and wrote in the seventeenth century. In the section headed 
‘Polymathia’ of the chapter ‘De Natura Artium’ he has affirmed 
that the medieval list was certainly recognised in ancient Athens 
and Rome; but it is a singular fact that the author whom he 
cites in support of this should be Tzetzes, a Greek author of the 
twelfth century. Tzetzes wrote in verse, and Vossius quotes some 
Greek lines, and adds a Latin version of them, in which the seven 
arts are enumerated. It will be sufficient here to quote the last 
lines of Vossius’s translation : 


Circulares disciplinae secundo he omnes sunt, 
Ut seripsit Porphyrius in vitis philosophorum 
Et alii innumeri virorum doctissimorum. 


As regards the Greek of this, it suffices to say that cireulares 
disciplinae represents éyxix\ra paOnpata, and that a description 
of the four arts of the quadrivium had preceded these lines. I 
am dealing here with the statement of Vossius, not the opinions 
of Tzetzes. Vossius comments on this passage, and refers to 
several authors, without much discrimination of date, in support 
of it, winding up with the words, ut satis liqueat Latinorwm de orbe 
disciplinarum eandem ac Graecorum fuisse sententiam (‘so that 
evidently the Latins and the Greeks held the same opinion about 
the cycle of studies’). Among these authors whom Vossius cites, 
the most weighty authority is Quintilian, and if Vossius were accu- 
rate it would .be necessary to set Quintilian against Vitruvius; but 
it seems to me that the cycle can be discovered in Quintilian only 
because where there’s a will there generally is a way. Rhetoric is 
an essential part of the art of oratory, and is incorporated in the 
body of his treatise; a dissertation on grammar forms the necessary 
introduction ; then he observes that something must be said about 
éyxixdos tratdeia, i.e. the general education which is the comple- 
ment to the special training. This general education comes under 
two heads, geometry and music. Thus we get four arts instead of 
seven. It is true that a diligent examination of the arguments 
reveals the missing elements, inasmuch as geometry includes arith- 
metic; and there is in one place a curt reference to logic, in another 
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a few words about astronomy. But if the list is rectified by the 
addition of these three, it must be still further extended by the in- 
trusion of gymnastic, which in the opinion of Quintilian was properly 
a part of the éyav«dos madeia. The fact is that Quintilian con- 
firms the impression which we derive from Plutarch, Vitruvius, and 
other authors. The nature of the encyclius disciplina was an open 
question, and it varied as circumstances varied. It remains to 
investigate one other statement which may be misunderstood. This 
is a passage in which St. Augustin describes the studies of his youth. 
His words may be interpreted in two ways. The want of the definite 
article in the Latin language, which is perhaps sometimes an 
advantage in poetical description, is a fatal defect where exact ac- 
curacy is required, and Augustin’s words are ambiguous. Having 
said in his ‘ Retractationes’ ' that he had at Milan composed a treatise 
on grammar and another on music, he adds that he had begun to 
write on five other topics. His words de quinque aliis disciplinis 
may, however, be translated ‘the five other disciplines,’ and are 
usually understood in this sense. Ritschl takes them in this sense. 
His comment is, Vides astronomiae loco prodire philosophiam.* He 
takes for granted with many other scholars that the list was already 
in existence and known to St. Augustin, and that the saint dared 
to tamper with it. Obviously the construction permits this inter- 
pretation, and this passage plausibly supports the view that the 
orbis was, as Vossius affirmed, the child or protégé of innumerable 
learned men. The five disciplinae on which Augustin began to 
write were dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, philosophy. 
The whole list appears with the peculiarity that philosophy takes 
the place of astronomy. 

The first impression which a hasty examination of St. Augustin’s 
writings might produce is that he had purposely substituted philo- 
sophy for astronomy, as is supposed by Ritschl and others. His 
mind was imbued with the popular superstition, and he thought 
that astronomy and astrology were not easily kept apart from each 
other, and that astrology was an abominably wicked science. The 
innocent science which we now call astronomy was astrologia in the 
writings of Varro, and his authority is satisfactory proof that this 
was the proper name. The fanciful art which excited far greater 
interest than the true science assumed the upper place, and 
Augustin thought that astronomy (as we now understand the term) 
was an introduction to the impious but higher art. He therefore 
dreaded it, and frequently betrays his conviction that it could not 


'S Cap. vi. The legend that Augustin was in some sense the author of the list of 
seven arts was produced by this chapter, though his statement is that he had lost 
almost everything which he had written on them, and did not know whether his work 
was extant. 
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be safely studied. Still, on this hypothesis it would be strange 
that he should have found nothing more appropriate than philosophy, 
if it were necessary to put something in astronomy’s vacant seat. 
Philosophy was for him what philosophy had been for Cicero and 
the other great authors of classical Rome, as his works abundantly 
prove. He has in various places referred to it, insisting on the 
etymological meaning of the word, and the kind of distinction which 
Plutarch draws between philosophy and exact knowledge was familiar 
to him. Philosophy was altogether out of place in conjunction with 
the six arts, if intended to complete the list. This objection appears 
on the surface. A more fatal and decisive objection may be dis- 
covered if the saint’s opinions are closely scrutinised. The belief 
that numbers possess mysterious virtues, and that one number is 
proper in one case, another in another, was held in different degrees 
by all the sages of antiquity. St. Augustin went beyond any author 
of whom anything is known in this superstition. The numerical 
question—that is, the question whether a particular set of studies 
should be seven or some other number—would appear to a modern 
scholar or divine a trivial point as compared with the question 
whether the studies were good in themselves. St. Augustin thought 
differently. Nothing in his eyes could override the numerical ques- 
tion. It can, however, be demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
reply that seven was not in his opinion the proper number for such 
pursuits as the medieval liberal arts; and itis probable that if, when 
he wrote the words quinque aliis disciplinis, he had recollected that 
he had just previously mentioned two, and that two and five make 
seven, he would have discerned a sin in his earlier days which had 
escaped his observation. Seven was in his opinion a number con- 
secrated to religion. Septenarium numerum Sancto Spiritui quodam- 
modo dedicatum commemorat Scriptura et novit Ecclesia.» In the 
‘De Civitate Dei,’ similarly, seven is said to be the number which 
represents the perfection of the universal church.'® On the other 
hand, we get his theory of the number six in the following passage : 
Denarius numerus potest significare scientiam universitatis. Quae 
si ad interiora et intelligibilia referatur, quae senario numero sig- 
nificantur, fit quasi decies sexies: si ad terrena et corruptibilia, quae 
octonario numero significari possunt, fiunt, &c."" 

These passages describe the opinions of St. Augustin, to 
which he consistently adheres, and his tone sufficiently indicates 
how important he thought this question. It is certain that if he 
had been asked to draw up the list of profane studies subsequently 
known as the liberal arts, he would have insisted that they should 
be six. They are the interiora et intelligibilia of the knowledge of the 


'S De Genesi ad Litteram, lib. v. ¢. vii. p. 307 ; second Benedictine edition. 
16 De Civitate Dei, lib. xvii. c. iv. vol. ii. p. 178; ed. Teubner. 


1” Liber de Diversis Quaestionibus, c. lv. p. 59; second Benedictine edition. 
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universe, whose appropriate number is six; they are separated by a 
chasm from the perfection of the church, whose peculiar number is 
seven. It is, however, a remarkable fact and, in connexion with this 
question, an important fact that St. Augustin’s peculiar opinions 
did not prevail. His voice was not regarded, and seven was intro- 
duced in cases where he would not have tolerated it. Cassiodorus, 
a devoted admirer of the saint, made the liberal arts seven, in defiance 
of the saint, little more than a century afterwards, and Justinian 
with his coadjutor declared formally that seven was an admissible 
number for secular purposes. Mr. Roby, in his introduction to the 
‘Digest,’ has justly observed that the following passage is remark- 
able: In septem partes eos digessimus, non perperam neque sine 
ratione, sed in numerorum naturam et artem respicientes, et consentaneam 
eis divisionem partium conficientes. After this time devout authors 
disregarded the sanctity of the number seven. The legend of the 
Seven Sleepers became famous, and Gregory of Tours wrote on two 
sets of seven wonders of the world. The only explanation of this 
which can be suggested is that Augustin’s opinions prevailed in a 
diluted form. Seven was highly esteemed because he had rated it 
so highly, but it was not thought so extraordinarily sacred as he 
deemed it. There is in Cassiodorus’s preface to his seven arts a 
significant passage. He in many places refers to St. Augustin as 
a high authority, and has implied by his general style and tone 
that he was supported by this authority in the composition of this 
treatise, whereby he has managed to falsify history and persuade 
many generations of men that St. Augustin was the patron, if not 
the inventor, of the list of seven arts. A recent author writes as 
follows: Toutes ces connaissances (i.e. the connaissances of St. 
Augustin’s age), on le sait, se raménent a la division des sept arts 
libéraux, qu’ Augustin lui-méme devait accréditer de son nom, et le 
moyen dge reproduire : grammaire, rhétorique etc.'® 

Many authors have said this or something like this, though 
cautious and accurate historians have betrayed some scepticism. 
If the preface of Cassiodorus is examined, it will be found that in 
the argument about the number of arts he carefully avoids any- 
thing like an assertion that he was backed by Augustin, and selects 
for his purpose some passages in Holy Writ which indicate the 
general excellence of this number, but do not imply that it was 
peculiarly sacred. It would be a plausible conjecture that Jus- 
tinian’s reverence for seven was a sentiment derived from classical 
Rome, but like many plausible conjectures it is inconsistent with 
facts. The Pythagorean philosophy was the legendary fountain 
from which flowed the stream of doctrine about the mysterious 
virtues of numbers. The chief point in this obscure theory was 
that odd numbers were superior to even numbers, and a popular 
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explanation of this curious fact was that odd numbers were infinite 
in their nature. Servius, in his note on Virgil’s words, numero 
Deus impare gaudet, informs us that this was not in Varro’s opinion 
the true Pythagorean tradition, and we may reasonably suppose 
that a superstition which was so obstinately preserved must have 
had some simpler and more obvious cause. Its true origin, I will 
venture to suggest, may be that savage races base their arithmetic 
on the use of the five fingers, and that odd numbers. were raised in 
reputation by an association of ideas. Plutarch in his ‘ De Defectu 
Oraculorum ’ has remarked that. nature loves to operate with fives 
() pious Zoue TO Tévte Toveiv Gravta yaipewv), and it must be 
allowed that when nature furnished human beings with five fingers, 
and suggested to them that these fingers might be useful in caleu- 
lation, she displayed her preference for that number. Five was 
naturally dethroned as arithmetic progressed; but the sentiment 
which had come into existence remained, and odd numbers were 
consequently more valuable than even. Three then asserted its 
pre-eminence as the first of them; and nine, the product of three 
multiplied into itself, became conspicuous. Cassiodorus was con- 
vinced that the arts should be seven. Plutarch was equally sure 
that knowledge should be arranged in triplets which produce nine. 
A venerable controversy about the true number of the Muses had 
descended from remote antiquity, which he introduces in his 
‘Quaestiones Conviviales.’ He contends that they must be nine 
because they are the patrons of literature, and knowledge must 
be arranged in threes. St. Augustin takes a line of his own. 
Three was, it need hardly be said, highly respected by him; but 
nine was not in his opinion a very important number. Six was 
his favourite. It represented for him all perfection, except the 
supreme perfection of religion. The fact that the work of creation 
was completed in six days was for him a conclusive proof that this 
was the true theory, and that work must be represented by six, the 
perfect repose of holiness by seven. It is possible that this opinion 
may have had some more remote origin. His treatise on music, 
which he wrote when he had become a Christian, but had not 
assumed the character of a saint, was subdivided into six books; 
and of them the sixth was in his opinion the most valuable. This 
question is, however, irrelevant. The fact that he would have 
undoubtedly made the arts six rather than seven is the essential 
fact, and this is indisputable. We must conclude therefore that 
when he, having said that he wrote on grammar and music, added 
the words de quinque aliis disciplinis, the definite article must not 
be understood. It means, ‘I began to write on five other subjects,’ 
not ‘I began to write on the five other arts.’ 

Biographers will rarely admit that there are any spots on their 
own particular suns, and hagiologists above all are guilty of this 
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weakness. Some historians have faintly attempted to prove that 
St. Augustin must have mastered the Greek tongue at some time 
of his life ; but unprejudiced inquirers accept the verdict of Gibbon, 
that, ‘according to the judgment of the most impartial critics, 
the superficial learning of Augustin was confined to the Latin 
language.’'® Nevertheless, he attempted to compose treatises on 
grammar, music, arithmetic, geometry, logic, rhetoric. Whence 
did he obtain the requisite knowledge ? His biographers cannot tell 
us.” It is almost certain that he was always ignorant of Greek, 
and quite certain that he knew next to nothing of it when he was 
young. Grammar and rhetoric he studied in Latin authors. If 
astronomy had attracted him he might have gleaned some knowledge 
of its principles from the poem of Aratus, which had been translated 
into Latin and was popular. Logic, arithmetic, geometry, and 
music were at the time locked up in a language of which he did 
not possess the key, if we accept a common opinion, which is 
apparently justified by the declaration of Boethius that he wrote 
on these topics because he was a Greek scholar, and Greek scholars 
alone could master them. The profound reverence which Augustin 
felt for the genius of Varro, and the hyperbolical admiration of 
Varro’s great learning which he expresses, suggest the suspicion 
that Varro’s writings were the source of his knowledge, such as it 
was, of mathematical science and logic, but he has nowhere said 
which of Varro’s writings contained logic and mathematics. It is 
practically certain that these sciences were not expounded in the 
‘De Philosophia.’ This treatise, of which we should know nothing 
if it were not mentioned in the ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ is there the text 
book of a dissertation on philosophy, and the tenor of the argu- 
ment is a proof that the ‘ De Philosophia’ did not contain logic, 
geometry, &c. Without this evidence one might feel sure that 
Varro did not so misuse the term. Still the presumption is strong 
that somewhere in Varro’s works, logic, geometry, &c., were taught ; 
and the silence of Boethius might be explained in one of two ways: 
either Varro’s scientific writings had disappeared, or they were not, 
in the opinion of Boethius, satisfactory. Thus a solution offers 
itself of the problem before us. Cassiodorus knew that Augustin 
revered the learning of Varro; knew, perhaps, that Augustin had 
diligently studied the scientific works of Varro; may have found 
astronomy in these scientific works, and may have thence come to 
the conclusion that it was permissible to introduce this dubious 
science into his own treatise. He abruptly ends his essay on 
astronomy with the remark that it becomes astrology, and conse- 
quently becomes wicked, if pursued too far. (I use the words, it 


'® Gibbon’s Roman Empire, iv. 183 ; ed. 1854. 


* Nourrisson, Philosophie de Saint Augustin, vol. ii, ch. i.: ‘De l’Erudition de 
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must be understood, in the modern sense.) St. Augustin is quoted 
as an authority for this cautious treatment, but we are left to guess 
at the nature of his justification for the introduction of this science. 
The suspicion that this justification was the authority of Varro is, 
however, strengthened by a reference which he gives to Varro’s 
‘De Astrologia.’ When, moreover, we return to Augustin’s works, 
we find a remarkable confirmation of this hypothesis in a letter 
which was addressed to him by Licentius, a friend and quondam 
pupil." Licentius writes in verse, and the subject of his epistle is 
a complaint that Varro’s recondite path (arcanum Varronis iter), in 
which he had formerly walked with Augustin at his side, is now 
neglected by him as too arduous for a solitary traveller. Some 
lines then follow which indicate that the arcanum iter was mathe- 
matical science, including astronomical science. Thus on tolerably 
fair evidence we establish a fact in the history of the seven arts. 
They started from Greece, as their names declare, and they 
travelled to the universities in Varro’s secret path. 

Where, then, was Varro’s secret path? Again Cassiodorus 
furnishes a valuable hint. In his essay on dialectic he quotes 
Varro’s treatise on the nine disciplines, and although he does not 
expressly say that astronomy was one of the nine disciplines, a 
presumption arises that it was one of them, which becomes almost 
a certainty when other facts are collated. Inasmuch, however, 
as Varro’s treatise has been long lost to sight, and even its 
existence almost forgotten, I will submit a conjecture about its 
probable character and fate. Its importance has, I think, been 
underrated. 

Marcus Terentius Varro, known proverbially as doctissimus 
Romanorum, was the friend of Cicero, and was greatly esteemed and 
respected by Cicero, but was out of sight and out of mind when 
Cicero composed his ‘ Academics.’ The treatise is a dialogue between 
the author and some friends about the systems of Greek philosophy, 
but Varro is not one of the disputants. It came to Cicero’s know- 
ledge that his illustrious friend resented this apparent slight, think- 
ing, probably with good reason, that he knew the contents of Greek 
literature more thoroughly than any other of Cicero’s friends. 
Cicero, accordingly, hastily re-wrote his argument, taking care in 
the new edition to make a handsome apology for his previous negli- 
gence. We do not possess the whole of the later edition, but the 
introductory conversation, in which Varro’s wounded self-esteem is 
soothed, is extant, and it tells us something about Varro’s literary 
life. The conversation is purely imaginary—this is expressly stated 
in the dedicatory letter, which has been preserved ; but it may be 
taken that the facts are historical so far as they relate to Varro’s 


2! Carmen Licentii ad Augustinum praeceptorem. (Augustini Epistolarum Classis 
i. ep. xxvi.; second Benedictine edition.) 
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occupations and labours. We learn in this way that he had long 
been buried in seclusion, and that his pen had been unusually 
idle ; and the explanation given of this is that he proposed to pro- 
duce in Latin some large and important part of the writings of 
Greek authors. Cicero did not know, and did not pretend to know, 
the precise nature and scope of the project which Varro enter- 
tained. The panegyric, however, of Varro which accompanies this 
statement is microscopically complete, and is elaborated in a style 
which delicately rebukes Varro’s vanity ; and thus we learn with 
some certainty what he had up to that time published. It is as 
follows : T'u aetatem patriae, tu descriptiones temporum, tu sacrorum 
iura, tu sacerdotum ; tu domesticam, tu bellicam disciplinam ; tu sedem 
regionum locorum; tu omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum 
nomina genera officia causas aperuisti; plurimumque poetis nostris, 
omninoque Latinis et literis luminis attulisti et verbis: atque ipse 
varium et elegans omni fere numero poema fecisti, philosophiamque 
multis locis inchoasti, ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum parum. 

The concluding words of this passage convey a hint that a con- 
clave of philosophers might be allowed to meet without the learned 
Varro, but if the tone of the previous parts is noted it will be 
obvious that Cicero would have said something of the ‘ De Astrologia,’ 
supposing that it were then extant. The satire would have been 
too apparent if Cicero had complimented Varro on his skill as a 
poet, and ignored him as an astronomer. Further, it is certain 
that astronomical science, rightly understood, was a Greek science, 
and Varro must have cited Greek authors in writing on it; but 
Cicero does not specify as one of Varro’s merits the transmission 
of Greek science from Greece to Italy. Varro lived many years 
after the date of this imaginary dialogue, and was notoriously 
industrious. We must seek in later authors some indications of 
the result of the prolonged period of incubation which Cicero has 
described. These we find first in the seventh book of Vitruvius, 
who, in a catalogue of writers on architecture, mentions the treatise 
of Varro which belonged to the nine disciplines. One fact is esta- 
blished by incontrovertible testimony: it is that architecture was 
one of the nine disciplines. Another is almost equally certain : it 
is that the treatise on the nine disciplines cannot have been a 
slight and superficial manual. We may fairly infer from the 
language of Vitruvius that the essay on architecture was a serious 
and well-studied composition ; and it is probable that the other 
disciplines were treated in a similar spirit. Varro’s reputation as 
an exceedingly learned though dry and tedious author, is repug- 
nant to the notion that the ‘De Novem Disciplinis’ was an ele- 
mentary school-book ; and the more probable hypothesis is that it 
was a learned encyclopaedia of the chief sciences of Greece.” Thus 


= The word disciplinae may be a translation either of wa:deduara or wabhuara. 
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it is exactly the desideratum, and though K. O. Miller, in the preface 
to his edition of Varro’s ‘De Lingua Latina,’ argues that this was 
the work which occupied Varro’s time when, as Cicero tells us, he 
ceased to write, Muller must be mistaken. It is plainly said that 
some kind of translation of Greek literature occupied Varro’s 
attention, and the ‘ De Lingua Latina’ does not satisfy the require- 
ment. It may undoubtedly seem strange that the ‘De Novem 
Disciplinis,’ if it was, as appears, the magnum opus of Varro’s life, 
should have failed during some centuries to attract attention, and 
that no author who can be called a classic, with the exception of 
Vitruvius, should have named it. This conspiracy of silence, 
however, does not prove an insuperable difficulty when all the 
circumstances are taken into account. Greece, when the Roman 
empire was founded, was beginning to take captive her conquerors, 
and steadily progressed in her triumphant progress. Cicero 
taught his fellow-countrymen to explore her literary treasures, and 
the incomparable works of art which Roman soldiers brought 
home convinced the proud nation that it had at length encountered 
a race which was in some respects its master. Everything which 
was Greek became the fashion, and the doctrine was established 
that Greek books alone should be studied. Quintilian, in the 
introduction to his ‘ Institutio Oratoria,’ has expressed his appro- 
bation of the practice, but has added that most carry it to a point 
where it becomes a superstition. Non tamen hoc adeo superstitiose 
Jieri velim, ut diu tantum Graece aut loquatur aut discat, sicut plerisque 
moris est. Proofs abound that the educated classes were well ac- 
quainted with Greek. Shakespeare has put into the mouth of the 
dying Caesar the words Et tu Brute, but this is not the true tra- 
dition. The story of Suetonius is that Caesar turned to Brutus 
and cried, cai od téxvov. Plutarch does not give this incident, 
and Suetonius gives it as doubtful, and it is probable that it is 
not historical; but the invention of it is evidence that the Greek 
language was much in fashion when Suetonius wrote. Shakespeare 
probably divined the truth. If Caesar had uttered any such ery 
it would have been the famous Et tu Brute, for the exclusive 
supremacy of Greek was not completely established when he fell. 
Nevertheless Varro had accurately forecast the future. He foresaw, 
Cicero tells us, that the days were at hand when students would 
go to Greek books for a knowledge of Greek science and philosophy, 
and he doubted whether all his labour would not be wasted. For 
a time his melancholy anticipations were justified. If Vitruvius 
Varro probably meant it for wa®fuara, influenced by the fact that the series discere, 
discipulus, disciplina corresponds to pavédvew, padnrhs, ud@nua. The translation, 
however, is not exact. Though the limitation of meaning which is preserved in the 
word ‘mathematic ’ may not have been so absolutely established then as it is now, it 
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had not mentioned the ‘ De Novem Disciplinis,’ it might be plausibly 
maintained that the work was spurious. In course of time the new 
Carthage became a second Athens, with the peculiarity that its 
citizens knew the language of Athens only by reputation, and then 
the great work of Varro came to the surface as an encyclopaedia of 
Greek science. It remains to show how it produced the famous 
seven arts. 

If the condition of literature in Varro’s time is compared with: 
its condition in the beginning of the sixth century after Christ, it 
will be found that in one respect only a decided advance had taken 
place in the intervening period. Caesar was one of the earliest Latin 
writers on grammar, and he was altogether antiquated a few centuries 
afterwards, though none of the authorities on any of the other arts 
which Cassiodorus expounded had become in like manner obsolete. 
Cicero’s voice was then and long afterwards supreme in questions 
of rhetoric, and the rest of the arts still accepted the authority of 
early Greek authors. The change in the status of grammar was a 
necessary result of the presence of two languages, Greek and Latin, 
which could be compared together; and though we do not know 
precisely what Caesar may have said, we may confidently assume 
that the idea of comparative philology which pervades the work of 
Priscian must have been relatively, if not absolutely, wanting in 
Caesar’s. In Priscian’s treatise, grammar reached a point where it 
long remained stationary, and the change had been gradually 
effected by a succession of grammarians. It was in this advanced 
stage a more arduous study which exacted a greater expenditure of 
time than it had in classical Rome. Logic, though the data of 
the science had not been augmented, had become a more serious 
business. It had found its way into Roman literature rather as 
an intellectual toy than as a valuable pursuit, but its reputation 
had been greatly enhanced by the theological colouring which had 
gradually changed the aspect of philosophy. The belief that a 
skilful use of logical tactics secured an almost certain victory to a 
controversialist, joined to the belief that a logical error might en- 
gender a deadly sin, made logic the greatest of the disciplines. 
Here, too, a heavier burden was laid on the student’s shoulders. 
Yet we find that Cassiodorus in a comparatively ignorant age com- 
bined grammar and logic with rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music, to form an educational handbook, though 
he set at defiance, when he did this, St. Augustin whom he revered, 
and though we can discern, if we read between the lines, that he 
knew next to nothing of these sciences and secretly did not admire 
all of them. 

In order to show how surprising his conduct was, I must 
once more revert to the opinion of Augustin, who, as so many 
authors have said, ‘accredited’ the seven liberal arts. Augustin 
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was, relatively to some eminent divines, an advocate of secular 
learning, but for one sentence in which he recommends profane 
studies a dozen may be found in which he condemns them. 
Authors who, like the author of the ‘ Philosophie de §. Augustin,’ 
say that the saint ‘accredited’ the liberal arts, take note of the 
fact that when a young man such studies had attracted him, but 
ignore the counter-fact that in his own opinion all his early life 
was tainted by sin, and that he adverts to his intellectual labours 
of this kind in tones of remorse. A friend once wrote to St. 
Augustin to ask for the loan of his treatise on music. Augustin 
wrote back to say that he could only send him the sixth book of it, 
and seized the opportunity to offer some general observations on 
the value of such pursuits as were afterwards called the liberal 
arts, but were then called the liberal disciplines. He ‘ accredited ’ 
them in the following emphatic terms. Absit omnino ut istorum 
vanitates et insaniae mendaces, ventosae nugae ac superbus error recte 
liberales litterae nominentur, hominum, scilicet, infelicium qui Dei 
gratiam per Iesum Christum Dominum nostrum, qua sola liberamur de 
corpore mortis huius, non cognoverint, nec in eis ipsis quae vera 
senserunt.*> There are other passages conceived in this spirit, 
and here it must be observed that Cassiodorus in his introduction 
curiously betrays a guilty conscience as regards his use of the 
epithet ‘liberal.’ He insinuates that in his sense the word-may be 
derived from liber, a book, which he probably knew full well was a 
false derivation. Augustin’s net, it will be observed, is spread so 
wide as to include the venerable Varro, who was one of the miserable 
men who knew not the grace of God. Thus we obtain a second 
proof that Cassiodorus was determined to rebel against Augustin. 
What fatality compelled him to write on sciences which he 
neither esteemed nor understood, in opposition to the authority of the 
saint whom he affected to respect? Hallam in his ‘ Literature of 
Europe’ has, as was inevitable, said a few words about the seven 
liberal arts, and naming Martianus Capella, Cassiodor us, and Isidore 
of Seville, has remarked, quoting a dictum of Heeren, that their 
works are an illustration of the law that when literature declines 
the encyclopaedic method comes in. I must confess that I do 
not believe in the existence of any such law as is postulated 
by Hallam. A tendency to compose encyclopaedias is intelligible 
if a general desire for information of all kinds prevails; but it 
is not easy to understand how a general desire for information 
can be the concomitant of a declining literature. There is in 
the history of the world one notorious instance of literary decay. 
The literature of Athens had attained a degree of excellence which 
is unique, and it afterwards declined, but this decline was not ac- 
companied by an efflorescence of encyclopaedic writing. Granted, 
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however, that the supposed law exists, we should still be obliged 
to inquire why and how Cassiodorus of all men was destined to 
supply an illustration of it, and since we are compelled to fall 
back on the hypothesis that his manual on the seven arts was 
meant for use in schools, if we reject the theory that it was a 
manifestation of the law that the encyclopaedic method marks the 
decline of literature, there is plainly a mystery. He does not pre- 
tend in any way to improve upon known writers in his treatment 
of the arts. His grammar is, as he openly avows, a mere decoction 
of Donatus; his rhetoric and all the other chapters are slight and 
superficial, with a few references to well-known works. If we take 
what he has said, the treatise as a whole was a mere educational 
handbook. The compositions of Cassiodorus, however, come under 
two heads. Besides the formal works which occupied his leisure 
when he had retired from the world, there are the letters which he 
wrote for his patrons when he was a practical statesman. One of 
these contains an obscure sentence which supplies a clue. A 
digression on the principles of education is introduced in a letter 
of which the immediate object is to fix the rates of payment of pro- 
fessors.“. Two maxims are laid down: first, grammar is in the 
writer's opinion the truly important study as the foundation of 
knowledge generally, but especially of legal oratory ; secondly, it is 
improper to distract the attention of students by a multiplicity of 
topics. If they try to learn everything they will learn nothing. 
It will be remembered that I have above quoted John of Salisbury’s 
declaration that the professors of the arts had undermined the 
wholesome study of grammar by their ambitious scheme. It was 
this scheme which Cassiodorus here attacked—the very scheme 
which he afterwards recommended with fatal success. Cassiodorus 
wrote on the seven arts because an author whom he hated had 
written on them previously. He first tried to banish this author’s 
work, and then, having failed to accomplish this, endeavoured to 
supersede him. 

The maxim that a multiplicity of studies is bad is enunciated 
in the following terms. Cesset nunc illa satyris doctoribus querulis 
usurpata sententia, quia duabus curis ingenium non debet occupari. 
The editor of Cassiodorus in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia ’ has a note on this, 
and cites parallel passages to show that the word duabus must be 
understood as more than one ata time; and if the context is examined 
it will be clear that this is the true meaning. He does not, however, 
offer any opinion about the words querulis satyris doctoribus, or 
inform us who the querulous satyr-professors were whose list of 
studies was inordinately complicated. We can put our finger on 
one—the once famous but now despised Martianus Capella—and I 


* Senatui urbis Romae Athalaricus Rex, Cassiodori Variarum lib. ix. ep. xxi.; ed. 
Migne. 
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think it will not be easy to find any other author to whom the 
description applies. He wrote on the seven arts; he is one of 
Hallam’s encyclopaedists, ‘the earliest but worst of the three.’ 
This may be literally true. Martianus Capella was an encyclopaedist 
—the earliest and in a certain sense the worst of the three; but 
Hallam’s words convey a false impression, and Martianus Capella, 
the true author of the list of seven arts, is unfairly used when set 
below Cassiodorus, or even if put on a level with him. Cassiodorus 
was a mechanical compiler who wrapped the seven arts in a coating 
of lead, though he made them respectable by a pious introduction. 
Martianus Capella was an author of genius in whose breast there 
burned an ardent love of knowledge, and his genius even more 
than the respectability of Cassiodorus compelled the medieval 
ecclesiastics to do homage to the seven arts. His style is detestable, 
and the badness of his Latinity stirs up the bile of scholars to 
such a degree that even his editors pick up stones to fling at him. 
It is apparently forgotten that mere badness does not make an 
author immortal, and that there must have been some salt in his 
work which preserved it from decay's effacing fingers. He was 
heavily handicapped by his own atrocious style and obscure phrase- 
ology, yet he won the race for fame, and his book lived when the 
writings of more illustrious authors were perishing on all sides. 
But in order to prove that he obliged Cassiodorus to patronise the 
seven arts, it is necessary to prove that he lived long before the 
time of Cassiodorus; and in order to prove this it is necessary to 
prove that almost all recent scholars are wrong as regards his date. 
‘The commonly received opinion is that Martianus Capella lived and 
wrote in the latter part of the fifth century—i.e. just before Cassio- 
dorus—though some few scholars have formerly maintained that he 
was much later, others that he was much earlier. 

The great G. J. Vossius is mainly responsible for the popular 
error about the date of Martianus Capella. Vossius is properly re- 
spected as a very learned and very accurate investigator of ancient 
literature; and he having, as appears in his works, paid much 
attention to this question, came to the conclusion that Martianus 
was almost if not quite a contemporary of Cassiodorus. One of 
the multifarious compositions of Vossius is entitled ‘De Geometriae 
Seriptoribus,’ and in this Martianus Capella is named with a com- 
ment which is in substance as follows, though I omit a few un- 
necessary details: ‘ They say that he lived in the end of the sixth 
century ; but we know that Melior Felix the rhetorician examined 
some corrupt manuscripts in the time of Justinian, wherefore if he 
was not earlier than Cassiodorus, he cannot have been much later.’ 
If the reputation of Vossius as a great scholar were not firmly 
established, this paradoxical statement would condemn him irre- 
trievably. Cassiodorus was a man when Justinian became emperor, 
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and was living when Justinian was dead. The passage, reduced to 
its simplest terms, becomes : ‘ We can determine a time when there 
were in existence a number of corrupt manuscripts which perplexed 
a would-be editor : we must suppose that the original manuscript 
had just appeared for the first time.’ Vossius does in fact distort 
the evidence on which he relies by this reference to Justinian. The 
fact is, that if Justinian had been born he was still an infant at the 
time; but this is not important. It would be incredible that in less 
than a century these corrupt manuscripts could have come into 
existence. This dictum of the illustrious Vossius has practically 
decided the date of Martianus Capella. Later scholars have seen 
that the story which they were required to accept was almost in- 
credible, but have comfortably persuaded themselves that there may 
be some solution of the difficulty which does not appear. 

The truth is that something appears elsewhere in the works of 
Vossius which they have not observed, and this must be explained in 
order that the Vossian incubus may be shaken off. Eyssenhardt, the 
latest editor of Martianus Capella, has given in his preface a list of 
writers who hold that the book was written about the year 470, and 
there are two references to Vossius—one to his ‘ De Poetis Latinis,’ 
another to his ‘De Historicis Latinis ;’ but Eyssenhardt has made 
a mistake. The second of these two was inserted by Vossius 
because he had discovered that a wrong date had been given in the 
first account of Martianus Capella’s life, though he did not think 
it necessary to call attention to the point. Among the persons 
who had said that Martianus Capella lived in the end of the sixth 
century was Vossius, whose earlier statement, written when he had 
not discovered the important fact that Melior Felix complained of 
the corrupt manuscripts, was that Martianus was a contemporary 
of Mauricius. Vossius saw plainly enough that this could not 
stand, but did not like to do penance openly, and minimised his 
recantation. It was no longer possible to affirm that Martianus 
Capella was decidedly later than Cassiodorus; the reputation of 
Vossius made it impossible to admit that he was much earlier. 
This is the genesis of the amalgamated statement in the ‘De 
Geometriae Scriptoribus.’® In the ‘ De Poetis,* a premature and 
positive contradiction was extant, and Vossius was in the position 
of the @¢cw d:agvdAdttwv, who cherishes his own theory even when 
obdurate facts forbid him. I will therefore proceed to criticise 
Eyssenhardt’s argument,” regardless of the almost universally 
accepted opinion that Martianus Capella’s book first saw the light 
somewhere about the year 470. Kopp, whose edition preceded 
Kyssenhardt’s, and is what is called ‘ the library edition,’ endorsed 

*8 De Nutura Artium, cap. xvi.; ed. 1697. 
26 De Poctis Latinis, cap. v. 
7 Martianus Capella; ed. F. Eyssenhardt. 
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the opinion of Vossius. 
make good his own case. 
Martianus Capella’s book about the wedding of Mercury and 

Philology (‘ De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii’) has been known as 
the Satyricon, but this name was a medieval invention, and he has 
nowhere used this word. The name was invented because Satura 
personified is the chief speaker, who narrates the incidents of the 
wedding. Hence the expression of Cassiodorus, querulis satyris 
doctoribus: Satura is the oracle; Martianus, who took her words 
down, is a saturus doctor. Strictly speaking, he is not ‘ querulous ;’ 
but a certain peevishness of style was the traditional attribute of 
satura, and the epithet might naturally occur to one who desired 
to disparage the book. Satura appears on the scene as follows. 
An old man in the early morning, before the doors of the house are 
opened, recites an ode in honour of Hymen. His son, who over- 
hears him, asks for an explanation. The old man replies that he 
will, if the son wishes it, repeat a story which Satura had invented, 
but hints that Satura’s story may be found tedious. Fabellam tibi 
quam Satura comminiscens hiemali pervigilio marcentes mecum lucernas 
edocuit, ni prolixitas perculerit, explicabo. Satura’s winter-night’s 
tale then follows. It is the history of the wedding at which the 
seven arts attend as bridesmaids. Three remarks must be made 
on the passage here quoted: (1) Martianus Capella’s book was 
composed in the winter nights; (2) he is anxious to avoid 
‘ prolixity ;’ (8) we have an instance of the petty affectation in 
which he delighted ; he inverts the natural order of things and says 
that Satura told her story to hislamp withhim. When the wedding 
functions are at an end, and the seven arts have come forward one 
after another and delivered their orations, in which they describe 
their own merits and uses, the thread is picked up in a final ode 
which forms the epilogue. This ode I must quote and translate, as 
the editors of the ‘De Nuptiis’ do not cast much light on its mean- 
ing; but it is convenient to break it up into sections and discuss 
these separately. I take Eyssenhardt’s text, carrying back only in 
one place the inverted comma which marks the beginning of 
Satura’s words : 

Habes senilem Martiane fabulam 

Miscilla lusit quam lucernis flamine 

Satura, Pelasgos dum docere nititur 
Artes creagris vix amicas Atticis, 
Sic in novena decidit volumina. 


Eyssenhardt dissents, but does not, I think, 


‘You now have, O Martianus, the old man’s tale, which a hetero- 
geneous Satura sportively invented, inspiring me when my lamp 
was lighted, making an attempt to teach the Pelasgi certain arts 
which were not dear to Attic flesh-hooks. Itis subdivided into nine 
books.’ It must be understood that, although the arts were only 
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seven, the introductory chapter in which the wedding is described 
is arbitrarily cut into two parts so as to give the number nine. 

The questions, Who were the Pelasgi ? and Who were the Attic 
flesh-hooks who did not love the seven arts? being postponed for 
the moment, we have next an explanation of the peculiar style of 
the treatise, and it appears that the Pelasgi did not like a formal 
and dry method : 


Haec quippe loquax docta indoctis adgerans 
Fandis tacenda farcinat, immiscuit 

Musas deosque, disciplinas cyclicas 

Garrire agresti cruda finxit plasmate. 


‘Here, you see, she [Satura] in loquacious mood, piling learned 
matter on unlearned, crams things sacred into things profane, has 
added a mixture of muses and gods, and has made the cyclic dis- 
ciplines babble ill-digested matter in rustic style’ or ‘in a rustic 
story.’ This means that Martianus Capella’s exposition of the 
seven arts was a popular version of the cyclic disciplines, and when 
it is remembered that Varro was proverbially dry, the suspicion 
arises that Martianus was re-writing in a popular and abbreviated 
form Varro’s nine disciplines, cutting the introductory chapter into 
two in order that a compliment might be paid to Varro by a pre- 
servation of his number. 


Haec ipsa nauci rupta conscientia 
Turgens que felle ac bile multa chlamyde 
Prodire doctis adprobanda cultibus 
Possemque comis ut que e Martis curia, 
Felicis ‘ inquit’ sed Capellae flamine. 


‘I might have produced these things exploding with a conscious- 
ness of nonsense, and swelling with gall and bile; I might have 
come forward draped in ample robe, an object of reverence to culti- 
vated readers, decorous, and as if I were a member of the Roman 
senate, but,’ &c. Some verb to govern haec ipsa is apparently 
wanted, but the truth probably is that Martianus, with his usual 
inattention to such trifles, made prodire both transitive and intran- 
sitive. The general meaning of the passage is in any case clear. 
Martianus Capella’s satura was not the genuine old Roman satura, 
coarse, venomous, and personal, nor was it precisely the satura of 
Varro. Whatever Varro had written was necessarily doctis adpro- 
banda cultibus ; in the present instance Satura garrit agresti plas- 
mate, though when she paid a visit to Varro she did not so forget 
her dignity. It is well known that he, if he did not invent, brought 
into fashion by his saturae the mixture of prose and verse which 
there is in Martianus Capella. Varro’s satura was ut e Martis 


*8 Satura’s spiteful disposition is displayed in the De Morte Claudii of Seneca, a 
composition which resembles in form the De Nuptiis of Martianus Capella. 
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curia (as if it belonged to the Roman senate); Martianus Capella’s 
was miscilla, combining the jocosity of the traditional satura with 
the learning of Varro’s. Eyssenhardt marks the speech as begin- 
ning with the words multa chlamyde ; it seems to me that no satis- 
factory sense can be extracted in this way. In the lines which 
follow, the reader is informed why Satura, departing from pre- 
cedent, had assumed an entirely new style. The reason for this 
innovation was that she had found it possible to inspire Martianus 
Capella, but the construction is broken by a clumsily inserted auto- 
biographical digression. The question ‘Why should I have be- 
haved in this manner?’ is understood, and the answer is given 
after the digression. 


‘ Felicis,’ inquit, ‘ sed Capellae flamine, 
Indocta rabidum quem videre secula 

Iurgis caninos blateratus pendere, 
Proconsulari vero dantem culmini, 

Ipsoque dudum bombitante flosculo 
Decerptum falce iam canescenti rota, 

Beata alumnum urbs Elissae quem videt 
Iugariorum murcidam viciniam 

Parvo obsidentem vixque respersum lucro, 
Nictante cura somnolentum lucibus— 

Ab hoc creatum Pegaseum gurgitem 

Decente quando possem q.aurire poculo ?’ 
Testem ergo nostrum quae veternum prodidit 
Secute nugis, nate, ignosce lectitans. 


In order to translate this, I will substitute desudantem for vero 
dantem in: the fourth line, an emendation which is justified by a 
passage which occurs in another place. It is then as follows: 
‘But why, when by inspiring Felix Capella—who has under the 
eyes of an ignorant generation paid back in anger with abuse the 
yelping of dogs, toiling on the proconsular ridge; who reared in 
Elissa’s prosperous city has when the crop has long crackled (in 
the wind), when it has been cut down with the sickle, and when 
the millstone is now becoming white (i.e. when the said crop is 
being ground into flour)—the owner of a small piece of land with 
stupid ploughmen for neighbours, and making very little money— 
striving to keep his eyes open, drowsy, by candlelight—when I 
might quaff a Pegasean draught created by him in a seemly cup ?’ 
Do you, therefore, O my son, following my witness (i.e. Satura), 
pardon my trivialities as you read the things which my drowsy 
moments have produced.’ Veternus is the usual form, but Mar- 
tianus Capella must not be judged as a classic, and the meaning 
of the two last lines is better if veternum is made the subject of the 
verb prodidit. It will be observed that in the preceding lines we 
get an explanation of the hiemali pervigilio mentioned in the exor- 
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dium. The author was a poor farmer (vir respersus lucro) who 
could find time for his literary labours in winter but not in summer. 

The text may be corrupt in places, but when every allowance has 
been made for possible corruptions, the passage as a whole is in 
the style of an ambitious rustic, and not of a practised author. 
Nevertheless, with this before them Eyssenhardt and Kopp would 
have us think that Martianus Capella was a busy advocate in the 
courts of law. I will quote the passage which, as I think, has 
misled them, and made them blind to the meaning of the epilogue. 
In Book VI. (‘De Geometria’) Satura jocosely rebukes Martianus 
Capella in a speech which contains the following words: Sed quia 
nunc Arcadicum ac Midinum sapis praesertimque ex illo quo desudatio 
curaque districtior tibi forensis rabulationis partibus inligata aciem in- 
dustriae melioris obtudit, amisisse, &c. (‘ But because you now smack 
of Arcadia and (?), and especially since the time when toil and an 
interest more involved in forensic disputes has blunted your per- 
ception of a better industry, &c.’) Eyssenhardt ratifies Kopp’s in- 
terpretation of this, and contends that we have here a proof that 
Martianus Capella was a busy lawyer, but does not explain how it 
could have come to pass that a successful lawyer could be oppressed 
by poverty. The truth is that the word forum means rightly the 
market-place ; and though the authors from whom we have derived 
the adjective ‘ forensic’ knew the forum as a place where speeches 
were made, and have consequently coloured the adjective in a cor- 
responding manner, farmers, who knew the forwm as a place where 
they could buy and sell, probably meant by the term forensis rabu- 
latio simply disputes in the market. Business in the courts of law 
could not have impoverished Martianus Capella, nor have imparted 
to him an Arcadian savour, though it might have made him neglect 
the pursuit of philosophy which was Satura’s grievance. Further, 
the word Midinum is left unintelligible in this interpretation. One 
reading, however, is medimnum, and this gives a satisfactory sense 
if he was taxed with an excessive attention to agricultural cares. 
‘You smack of Arcady and bushels’ is appropriate to the situation. 
Lastly, the word desudatio suggests bodily rather than mental 
labour. This passage should not be allowed to distort the plain 
meaning of the epilogue. Martianus Capella’s Satura chattered 
agresti plasmate, which may mean ‘in a rustic fiction,’ but may 
and probably does mean ‘in rustic style." Why? Because the 
author was an agrestis. Again, an ignorant generation saw him 
repay the yelpings of dogs with abuse. This would be a strangely 
violent metaphor if it were applied to legal controversies, but is a 
natural complaint in the mouth of a poor literary farmer, if it is 
understood literally. The various critics and commentators of 
Martianus Capella have been biassed by the presumption that so 
erudite an author must have belonged to ‘ the upper classes.’ They 
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have in consequence refused to admit his explanation of his own 
defective style, and have chosen to think that it must be a sample 
of declining literature. Eyssenhardt falls back on the canon that 
a bad style is a late style, and this description is a necessary pre- 
amble to the analysis of hisargument. The canon that bad authors 
are late authors would, even if there were no alternative hypothesis, 
be utterly inadequate to explain the phenomenon. Martianus 
Capella’s peculiarities are idiosyncratic and not the characteristics 
of any known age. He differs from Cassiodorus almost as much 
as he differs from Cicero. His defects are those of a self-taught 
peasant. He is exceedingly ambitious and constantly aims at fine 
writing, and he has not the art of marshalling his thoughts, as 
may be clearly observed in the ode which I have quoted. 

There is one additional remark to be made here. ‘An ignorant 
generation’ (indocta saecula) have, he says, beheld him. This could 
not be said of Carthage generally. The city was in her second youth 
the haunt of philosophers and wits, though, as many writers have 
observed, there was a general ignorance of Greek; and Martianus, 
her alumnus, could not have meant to stigmatise the whole popu- 
lation. He must have referred to his own environment in these 
words, and we must connect them with the words parvo obsidentem 
wugariorum murcidam viciniam, which are, literally translated, ‘ oc- 
cupying to a small extent the sluggish neighbourhood of carters or 
ploughmen.’ The two last lines in which, adhering to the drama- 
tic artifice, he puts into his father’s mouth an address to himself, 
mark the meaning of the whole. ‘Remember, O my critic, that I 
am a poor wretch who was obliged to work for my bread while 
happier scholars might study at ease, and do not be hard on me,’ 
is his meaning. Hard-hearted critics have turned a deaf ear to 
his prayer.” 

Eyssenhardt triumphantly demolishes the date 470 which, in 
spite of him, is still commonly accepted. He points out that 
Martianus Capella describes Carthage as nunc felicitate reverenda 
(‘ now illustrious by her prosperity ’), and that this description cannot 
apply to the period which followed the invasion of the Vandals. 
There is another argument based on the use of the epithet procon- 
sularis which fortifies the former argument, though it would not, 
perhaps, be absolutely conclusive if it stood alone. But the two 
passages, beatae urbis Elissae alumnus, and the description of Car- 
thage in another place as iam pridem inclyta armis, nunc felicitate 
reverenda, destroy the Vossian theory unanswerably. Having laid 
it down that Martianus Capella cannot have been later than the 
first thirty-nine years of the century, Eyssenhardt contends that 
* There is an article on Martianus Capella in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopidie, 


by F. Jacobs. He has collected in a note the opinions of various commentators. They 
‘unite in a chorus of merciless condemnation. 
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all certainty is at an end, and in order to prove his point drags in 
the maxim that bad authors are late authors. His argument is 
most curious.” The treatise on geometry in the ‘ De Nuptiis’ is 
in part a work on geography, and in the geographical part the 
Golden Horn is described as a promontory made famous by the 
town Byzantium. He asserts that Martianus Capella must have here 
stupidly copied some early author who had written a description of 
the Golden Horn before the foundation of Constantinople, and have 
clung to the name Byzantium, knowing at the time that Byzantium 
had been effaced by Constantinople. In a sensible author the 
mention of Byzantium alone would, he admits, be a proof of the 
date (in sano homine aetatis satis certum indicium), but the unfortu- 
nate Martianus is not a sanus homo and does write bad Latin, and 
it is safer to hold that he was guilty of a piece of stupidity than 
that any one could write such bad Latin before the foundation of 
Constantinople. Now Constantinople, we know, as Eyssenhardt 
remarks in this very paragraph, was consecrated about the year 
330—that is to say, after thirty years of the fourth century had 
elapsed ; yet these are his words: praestare videtur homini huic vel 
hune incredibilem stuporem exprobrare quam talem sermonis barbariem 
saeculo post Christum natum alteri obtrudere. The words might be 
translated ‘to thrust on another in the first century after Christ,” 
but this would be unmitigated nonsense, and the translation which 
I have given seems to me the necessary meaning. The proposition 
which is implied is that all authors of the Christian era who wrote 
before the year 330 belong to the two first centuries. Eyssenhardt 
did not seriously think this, nor is it at all likely that his perversion 
of facts was intended. The truth seems to be that he, like Vossius, 
was in the position of the controversialist who cannot forget his 
own utterances. A passage follows in which his animus appears. 
The venerable Barth left a collection of writings called Adversaria, 
of which a part was published and a part, now lost, remained un- 
published. It stands on record in Fabricius that in the unpublished 
Adversaria there was a life of Martianus Capella, based on a manu- 
script in Barth’s possession, which proved that Martianus lived in 
the third century. Barth is, in Eyssenhardt’s imagination, a living 
foe of the most odious character, and it is, he thinks, almost certain 
that Barth forged the said manuscript, if it ever existed. Appa- 
rently he will not admit that Martianus lived before the year 330, 
lest it should be thought that Barth had at least in this instance 
abstained from the practice of forgery in which, according to 
Eyssenhardt, he loved to indulge. Clearly, if Martianus must have 
been at least as early as the beginning of the fourth century, he 
may have belonged to the third. It is most futile to contend, as 
Eyssenhardt contends, that he cannot have been later than the. 


® Praefatio in Martianum Capellum, p. viii. 
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beginning of the fifth, and then at the same time to maintain that 
he must be later than the beginning of the fourth century, because 
his Latinity is unsatisfactory. No sudden or violent corruption of 
the language occurred in the fourth century. Nor is there any- 
thing in the criticism that Martianus was not a sanus homo. He 
was as sane as Gibbon, though not so luminous and, fortunately, 
not so voluminous. His very defects and peculiarities tell against 
the theory that he would not change Byzantium into Constantinople. 
He was vain of his universal knowledge, and would have been most 
unwilling to appear ignorant of such an important event as the 
creation of Constantinople. He loved fine long words, and would 
have eagerly seized the occasion to bring in Constantinopolis, if Con- 
stantinopolis existed. Solinus, it is said, must have lived before the 
seat of empire was transferred to Constantinople," because he could 
not have passed this event over if it had occurred. This argument 
applies to Martianus Capella. Byzantium is named in a formal 
description of the various parts of the habitable globe, and 
Martianus was incapable of the stupid perversity with which 
Eyssenhardt taxes him. The truth is that Eyssenhardt was loth 
to do a good turn to the odious Barth. 

There is an objection to Eyssenhardt’s date which has not 
occurred to him. He thinks that in the whole of the ‘ De Nuptiis’ 
there cannot be detected any allusion to the doctrines of Christianity. 
The more common opinion is that one passage in the book contains 
a contemptuous notice of the doctrine of the Trinity.” It is certain 
that Christianity is either ignored entirely or scornfully dismissed 
as an absurd and obscure creed. It is, however, equally certain 
that at the time when Eyssenhardt thinks the book was written 
though there may have been many Carthaginians who hated the 
Christian religion, there can have been none who thought it obscure 
and ridiculous. A series of attacks on the creed of the pagans had 
culminated in the last year of the previous century by a triumphant 
suppression of the pagan ceremonies, and the most signal victory 
which the Christians gained over their adversaries was celebrated 
in Carthage at the close of the fourth century. The impression 
conveyed by the style of the ‘De Nuptiis’ is that paganism was 
flourishing. It is true that we know of certain later authors who 
have affected to know nothing of Christianity and have retained 
the heathen gods and goddesses as artistic machinery when they had 
been suppressed as objects of worship. The tone of Martianus 
Capella would, however, lead us to suppose that he did not belong 
to this class. Paganism seems to have been for him a living reality, 
not a phantom evoked by the imagination, and if. when he wrote 


%* Vide Solinus, in Smith’s Dictionary. 
% There are, strictly speaking, two passages; but the second of these is, I think, 
simply a commentary on the first. 
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it had been humbled in the dust, his dramatic faculty must have 
been singularly great. On the other hand, if we are to suppose 
that he sneers at Christianity, his conduct is what might be ex- 
pected in an earlier author who had not been converted. Minucius 
Felix has recorded, or invented, a controversy between a pagan and 
a Christian, in which the pagan observes that the Christians hide 
themselves from observation in a way which suggests that they are 
half ashamed of their own doctrines and practices. This sentiment 
of contempt may, perhaps, be detected in Martianus Capella. It is, 
indeed, exceedingly doubtful whether the supposed allusion to the 
Trinity has been rightly understood. Selden was not an author 
who would be likely to miss a reference of this kind, and he, taking 
part in the time-honoured controversy which the number 666 has 
provoked, has quoted Martianus Capella’s words,® but has not ap- 
parently understood that they could be intended as a sneer at the 
doctrine of the Trinity. There is another passage, to be given 
presently, which seems to imply that Christianity was known to the 
author, and obviously there is a presumption amounting almost to 
a certainty that he must have known something of it. 

Satura in her story made Mercury seek Philology as a bride in 
defiance of mythological propriety. Why did she thus tamper with 
the history of the gods? One answer which suggests itself is, that 
the author who composed the fiction was not a sanus homo. 
‘Martianus Capella was a fantastic and inconsiderate writer’ is 
a knife which cuts all knots. If the work is perused in the spirit 
which its author recommends in the words, quae veternum prodidit 
nugis ignosce lectitans, this knife will not be employed, and it will 
be recognised that the ‘ De Nuptiis’ is an allegory carefully planned 
and elaborately worked out. Philology marries Mercury because 
Mercury represents the arts and sciences of Greece, and Varro, 
when he composed the nine disciplines, married philological learning 
to these arts and sciences. The seven arts which appear on the 
scene were extracted from Varro’s treatise; the narrative which 
introduces them is the author’s encomium. Eyssenhardt in his 
‘ Praefatio’ insists that Martianus knew the works of Varro only 
through other writers, and forbids us to suppose that he had 
studied the originals. Hoc ante omnia cavendum est, ne quis credat 
Martianum ubi Varronem laudat eum ipsum ante oculos habuisse. A 
sounder principle would be, ante omnia cavendum est that Martianus 
should be permitted to speak for himself. His meaning is plain 
enough if this principle is adopted. In one place we are told that 
Instruction (aa:deia) never crossed any rich man’s threshold except 
in the instance of Varro and a few Romans of consular rank (si 
Marcum Terentium paucosque Romuleos excipias consulares). The 
addition of the ‘few Romans of consular rank’ is probably in- 

33 Selden, De Revelatione, vol. iii. pt. ii. ed. 1726. 
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tended to mark the fact that the writer had not absolutely forgotten 
the existence of Cicero, but Varro alone is named. In the essay 
on logic, Dialectic personified informs the celestial assembly that 
she is a maiden of Greek extraction, and that if Varro had not come 
to her aid it would not have been possible for her to assume the ways 
of speaking of the Latin races. Other illustrations might be given 
of Martianus Capella’s respect for Varro, but the most conclusive 
argument against Eyssenhardt’s opinion is that he cannot, or does 
not, explain a paragraph in book ix., which becomes intelligible if 
the hypothesis that Martianus Capella was re-writing Varro’s disci- 
plines is adopted. Book ix.is on music, and when music is introduced 
Apollo comes forward and observes that medicine and architecture 
are among the things prepared. Delius Medicinam suggerit 
Architectonicamque in praeparatis adsistere.** We know that among 
Varro’s disciplines architecture was included, and though we do 
not know absolutely that medicine was one of them there is prac- 
tically little doubt about it. Here we find that the author of the 
‘De Nuptiis’ thinks it necessary to apologise for the omission 
of them as being among the subjects prepared (in praeparatis), and 
yet we are forbidden to think that he had studied Varro. This is 
strange perversity, and it will be found that the counter-hypothesis. 
not only explains the fact of the wedding but clears up a certain 
mystery in Philology’s behaviour, which on any other theory 
demands imperatively the solution, ‘ Martianus was a fantastic 
and inconsequential writer.’ Philology had been long known to. 
Mercury by reputation, and he desired to obtain her for his wife ; 
but she was of terrestial origin, and the assembled deities doubted 
whether their dignity would not suffer if she were admitted in 
Olympus. After some discussion it was decided that she was. 
worthy of the proposed honour. 

One remark may be made about the speeches of the gods and 
goddesses on this occasion. It illustrates the attention which the 
author paid to the question of dramatic propriety, and his deter- 
mination to avoid a dull and dry manner. Pallas, asked to deliver 
her opinion, replies in character, and prudishly protests that any 
discussion of matrimony is distasteful to her. Dramatic fitness 
is constantly studied. When, however, the apotheosis of Philology 
is decided, she in a most remarkable manner is made to violate 
dramatic propriety. Without any apparent reason, she makes a 
little speech in which she declares that she has invariably repudiated 
one or two religious dogmas, and, strange to say, boasts among 
other things that she never feared the Eumenides. What con- 
nexion, we are tempted to ask, can there be between philology 
and religious dogmas? How could philological studies excite the 
wrath of the Eumenides? Why should an awe-struck young lady, 

* Martianus Capella, ed. Teubner, p. 332. 
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entering a court of Greek gods and goddesses for the first time, 
gratuitously insult these venerable and formidable powers? There 
are two possible answers to these questions. One is that the 
author was a simpleton; the other is that Philology was not 
philology pure and unmixed, but was an entity which represented 
the learning of Varro. The treatise of Varro about which, apart 
from the ‘ De Lingua Latina’ and the ‘De Re Rustica,’ we have 
most information is the history of Roman mythology which 
Augustin attacked. It was an elaborately learned work, in which 
the history of Italian superstitions was fully set forth. The 
Romans had in the course of ages blended the characteristics of 
their indigenous gods with the characteristics of the Greek deities, 
and identified powers who were originally distinct. The result of 
this process was, that in most cases the compound product was a 
greater personage than either of the two ancestors. Mercury, 
Martianus Capella’s hero, is a notable example. Plato, in his 
‘Cratylus,’ has painted with a few sarcastic touches the despicable 
traits of the true Hermes; the Mercury of old times was not much 
more dignified, but Mercury became an exalted deity, and Tacitus 
fancied that he discovered his attributes in the supreme god of the 
Germans. Varro in his mythology would be compelled to discuss 
all the chief characters of Greek mythology, with the one exception 
of the Eumenides. These alone had no analogues in Italy. It is 
said, indeed, that the Dirae or Furiae answered to the Eumenides, 
and it is true that, if a Latin name were required, none more appro- 
priate could be found, but there is no real analogy. The Dirae or 
Furiae never occupied in Latin literature the important place which 
the Eumenides had in the literature and superstitions of Athens. 
Varro, therefore, we may conjecture (for it must be allowed that it 
is only a conjecture), had observed that the Eumenides did not 
belong to his province, or may have passed them over in silence ; 
and Martianus Capella, anxious to get this point in, thought proper 
to attribute this eccentricity to his heroine. 

The passage in which she makes this disclaimer of any respect 
for the Eumenides is as follows: gratiam muita litatione persolvit 
quod nec Vedium cum uxore conspexerit sicut suadebat Etruria, nec 
Eumenides et Chaldaea miracula formidarit, nec igne usserit nec 
lympha subluerit nee animae simulacrum Syri cuiusdam dogmate 
verberarit, nec Phasi senis ritu Charontis manibus involutam im- 
mortalitatem mortis auspicio consecrarit.© Parts of this are ob- 
scure or intelligible; but Etruria, it will be observed, had advised 
Philology to look on Vedius and his wife, and Philology had paid 
no heed to Etruria’s counsels. It is a curious coincidence, if it 
be a mere coincidence, that Varro, in the fifth book of his ‘ De 
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Lingua Latina,’ should have put Vedius down as a Sabine god.® 
It is more likely that Martianus Capella had found some Etruscan 
tradition, of which Varro seemed to be ignorant, and desired 
to proclaim his knowledge, than that the reference to Etruria in 
connexion with Vedius should be altogether without point. We 
come then to the ‘certain Syrian’ whose dogma had never lashed 
the image of Philology’s soul; and though it cannot be certain 
it is possible that the ‘certain Syrian’ is meant for Christ. 
Martianus Capella had noted that Varro seemed to know nothing 
of Christianity, and being probably not well up in his dates 
may have fancied that he scored here, as in the case of Vedius, 
over the great authority. So, too, the Chaldaean miracles may be 
a reference to the history of either the Old or New Testament, and 
the words lympha subluerit may indicate a knowledge of the rite 
of baptism; but the rest of the paragraph I do not pretend 
to understand, and it may be, as Eyssenhardt thinks, corrupt. 
Philology, admitted to the celestial party, proceeds to converse with 
Juno, and the author contrives with some skill to insert, partly in 
Philology’s address and partly in Juno’s answer, a mass of Varro- 
nian lore about the minor gods of Italy. The traces of Varro are 
unmistakable. Philology remarks that Juno on ordinary occasions 
becomes, as every one knew, Iterduca and Domiduca when marriages 
are celebrated. We get thisin St. Augustin. He ridicules Varro’s 
absurd notion that Juno, the wife and sister of Jove, could descend 
to earth in order to act as a guide when a couple of ordinary 
mortals are married. There is a long dissertation on the genii. 
This, too, is undoubtedly Varronian. Varro, we know not why, 
made°Genius one of the Di Selecti, according to Augustine. The 
genii of Italy were the analogues of the daemons of Greece, but 
played a more conspicuous part in popular superstition, and greatly 
troubled the minds of men during many centuries by their supposed 
presence. Martianus introduces a long dissertation on their nature 
and functions, which is dramatically out of place, as Philology’s 
confession of faith is. The wedding is celebrated in Olympus; the 
assembly is composed of the chief deities of Greece; Juno, the 
speaker, was-not known to fame as an antiquarian or theologian. 
Granted that the narrative is a figurative laudation of Varro, the 
mystery is explained; assume that it is, as Eyssenhardt suggests, 
some Etruscan legend of which the author had heard or which 
Varro had recorded, the pedantic oration of Juno is as unaccount- 
able as the vagaries of Philology. 

Moreover, the honour paid to Varro was not undeserved. 
His linguistic speculations were, indeed, when the ‘ De Nuptiis * 
was composed, out of date, but he was nevertheless the true 
parent of philological science. There is a remarkable defect in 

% M. T. Varronis De Lingudé Latind, p. 30, ed. K. O. Miiller, 1833. 
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his theory of language, which led him astray in details, though 
his study of Greek had convinced him that languages must 
be compared together in order that they may be rightly under- 
stood. He was possessed by a dislike for the fundamental pro- 
position of evolution. He would not allow that, if words resemble 
each other, the similarity may be explained by the theory of a 
common origin, though he asserted that there were analogies 
of construction.*7 The word ager, for instance, resembled, as 
he admitted, the word aypés, but a scholar, he maintained, 
should derive it from the Latin agere. Philology, not long 
after Varro’s time, became a convert to the doctrines of evolution, 
and made great progress; but the poor Martianus, in his mwrecida 
vicinia iugariorum, where the dogs barked at him, perhaps did not 
comprehend this, and thought, as Augustin thought a century 
afterwards, that Varro was the master of all knowledge, historical, 
scientific, and linguistic. It was fit that a vates sacer should pro- 
claim the glory of so great a man, and he undertook the task. He 
forgot that a vates may be sometimes so oracular and enigmatical 
that his utterances may be unintelligible, and did not foresee that 
the work on the nine disciplines which he admired might be for- 
gotten, and that if this happened the key which unlocked the secret 
of his allegory would be lost. Satura, however, wishing to tempt 
the Pelasgi to study the arts which Attic flesh-hooks despised, suc- 
ceeded in her purpose, and the voice of the saturus querulus doctor 
made the seven arts immortal. The manuscripts of Varro’s nine 
disciplines, or at least some part of them, were, it seems, extant 
so late as the beginning of the ninth century. Vossius quotes from 
Vertranius Maurus the following statement:* De Arithmetica 
libellus ciusdem est hodie superstes divinitus a M. Varrone scriptus, uti 
sunt omnia ab illo profecta. Eum nos Romae cum Publio Fabro 
Augerioque Ferrario, viris doctis amicisque nostris, ex libliothecd 
Rudolphi Cardinalis adservatum apud Laurentem Strossium Cardi- 
nalem vidimus. The comment of Vossius on this is: ‘Since he 
wrote this before the year 806, it is strange that the manuscript 
should not have been published. It is still more surprising that 
Cassiodorus, whose words I will presently quote, should have said 
nothing about it. This work seems to have been a part of the 
larger ‘De Novem Disciplinis,’ named by Vitruvius. I make this 
observation because V. Maurus has omitted it in his catalogue of 
Varro’s writings given in the life, and has also omitted the treatise 
on architecture.’ Why should Eyssenhardt affirm that Martianus 
Capella did not study Varro if, as he maintains, Martianus was 
undoubtedly earlier than the year 489? I cannot discover a trace 
of a reason. One thing, however, must be added with regard to 
the testimony of Vertranius Maurus. Fabricius took from Vossius 


* De Lingua Latind, book ix. % Vossius, De Natura Artium. 
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this statement, but did not reproduce it in full, and did not give 
his authority. Ritschl; in his account of Varro’s works to which I 
have above referred, quotes Fabricius, but expresses a doubt about 
his accuracy. Of the life of Varro by V. Maurus he says in a 
note, nec nota res nec credibilis. The thing may not be known, but 
why it should be incredible I do not understand. The language 
of Vossius conveys the impression that he knew this life, and he, 
though not to be trusted where his praciudicia fetter him, is notori- 
ously accurate where nothing leads him astray. Fabricius alone 
would not be high authority, but the words of Vossius cannot be 
lightly disregarded. It will be observed that this statement tends 
to confirm the opinion that the nine disciplines made up an ency- 
clopaedia on which the author had bestowed much time and labour. 
The existence of such an encyclopaedia was afterwards forgotten, or 
almost forgotten, because each article in it was a complete treatise 
in itself, and not because as a whole it was an elementary school- 
book, which contained no valuable matter. It was broken up, and 
the portions which were obsolete were discarded, the valuable parts 
retained. In this instance Cardinal Rudolphus happened to possess 
the ‘De Arithmetica,’ but not the other parts. 

Vossius is surprised that Cassiodorus should not have mentioned 
this ‘De Arithmetica,’ but if we take what Cassiodorus has said 
and bear in mind his animus, an explanation of this silence occurs. 
The animus which I attribute to Cassiodorus is ‘ Study the arts if 
you please, or neglect them if you please, but do not read Martianus 
Capella.’ Knowing that Varro was in some measure out of date 
and was a tedious author, he desired to point out that there was 
a more’recent writer on arithmetic whose work might be studied, 
if some one later than Varro was wanted. He therefore named 
Apuleius as the translator of Nicomachus on arithmetic. Here 
I must digress for a moment to say that there is, I think,a blunder 
in Fabricius. He, in his chapter on Martianus Capella, has quoted 
Cassiodorus as saying that Martianus was Madaurensis (a native of 
Madaura). If Cassiodorus has anywhere said this he was wrong, 
for Martianus, who was more likely to know the truth, has said that 
he (Martianus) was a native of Elissa’s prosperous city. The truth, 
_ however, is, I think, that Fabricius did not take the trouble to 
verify his references, and confounded Martianus with Apuleius. 
The latter of these two is called Madaurensis by Cassiodorus ; the 
former, I believe, is not named by him: Cassiodorus has so worded 
the introduction to his seven liberal arts as to mislead the reader 
in two ways. He has, as already observed, contrived to make him 
think that St. Augustin would have sanctioned or did sanction the 
list of seven arts, and he has without a direct falsehood implied 
that he knew nothing of Martianus Capella. His introduction ends 
as follows: Nec illud quoque tacebimus quibus auctoribus tam Graecis 
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quam Latinis quae dicimus exposita claruerunt.. Claruerunt saves 
the situation. The glory or the shame of Martianus Capella was 
that he had made the arts popular, and it was literally true that 
they were made illustrious by other writers, though Cassiodorus 
sails rather near the wind in his evasion of a direct falsehood. 
Nevertheless, though he conveys a false impression to the modern 
reader, and though his words have, in fact, greatly fortified the 
wrong opinion about the date of Martianus Capella, we should 
probably wrong him if we were to suppose that he intended to 
mislead any one. This cannot have been his intention if the ‘ De 
Nuptiis’ was popular at the time. It is more likely that he was 
guided by the principle which he enunciates with regard to 
astrology, that what is wicked should not be named or discussed 
in any way. The confident ostentation with which Martianus 
obtruded the false creeds of Greece and Rome seemed, undoubtedly, 
to him an abominable piece of wickedness, and he would not 
pollute his pages by a direct reference to such a detestable 
writer. If, when almost every one who possessed an enemy 
was accused of magical practices, it was possible to pretend that 
astrology was unknown, plainly it might be permitted to pretend 
that Martianus was unknown. This accounts for the silence of 
Cassiodorus. 

The silence of Boethius, who in like manner ignores Martianus 
Capella, is explicable in a different manner. The style of Martianus 
must have excited the disgust of Boethius, and the matter of the 
‘De Nuptiis’ must have seemed to him utterly contemptible. He 
probably never perused it. There is a work called ‘De Disciplina 
Scholarium,’ of which Boethius is the reputed author, in which the 
‘De Nuptiis’ is mentioned, but Boethius did not write the ‘ De 
Disciplina.’ It is a later work. It has been suggested that the 
form of the ‘ De Consolatione Philosophiae’ may be an imitation of 
the form of the ‘De Nuptiis,’ but this is a gratuitous hypothesis. 
It is probable that both Martianus Capella and Boethius imitated 
the ‘Saturae’ of Varro, which contained a mixture of prose and 
verse. There had been earlier imitations. Internal evidence 
proves that Cassiodorus had in his hands the works of Boethius, 
and it is therefore certain that he did not propose, when he wrote 
on the seven arts, to add any matter which could be valuable 
in the eyes of scholars. He knew well that Boethius was his 
superior in learning and intellect. It is, I think, equally certain 
that his true sentiments are revealed in the letter which he wrote 
for Athalaric to the senate of Rome. Grammar was the only 
study which he really esteemed. He produced an introductory 
handbook on the seven arts, notwithstanding. If it is a law 
that encyclopaedias appear when literature declines, we may sup- 
pose that a sentiment of literary vanity impelled him to under- 
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take the task, for it is undoubtedly true that he had an ample 
store of vanity in his composition. In his last great work, the ‘ De 
Anima,’ he complacently explains that a circle of admiring friends 
had besought him to investigate the mysterious nature of the soul, 
and that a sense of duty forbad him to disregard their prayers. 
If an instinct told Cassiodorus that encyclopaedias were necessary, 
we can understand that in his opinion a Cassiodorian encyclopaedia 
was required. Otherwise we must assume that he hoped to sup- 
press Martianus Capella. ‘The writings of Boethius had probably 
convinced him that grammar without the other studies would not 
satisfy the needs of the age. Boethius and Varro were, he saw, too 
long and difficult. A moderate compendium was imperatively 
required, and he alone could produce one. When he exclaimed, 
cesset nunc illa querulis doctoribus satyris usurpata sententia, he was 
a Benedick who did not know that destiny would oblige him to 
marry. It is significant of the truth that he used the term 
liberales artes, though he did not altogether discard the classical 
disciplinae. Augustin and Boethius, neither of whom seems to have 
been influenced by Martianus Capella, adhere to the classical 
liberalia studia and liberales disciplinae. 

Martianus Capella was, in his ‘ De Nuptiis,’ writing for readers 
who did not understand Greek and could not consult Greek authors. 
He takes care to make this clear, and brings the point in by a series 
of artifices. Geometry’s oration opens with some verses addressed 
to Pallas, of which the last line is 


Inspirans nobis Graias Latiariter artes ; 


and the point repeatedly appears elsewhere. It is therefore at 
first sight inexplicable that the arts which he expounds should have 
been not dear to Attic flesh-hooks, and that the Pelasgi should be 
invited to study them. In order to detect the Attic flesh-hooks, we 
must fall back on the hypothesis that he had Varro in his mind, 
and that they were some persons who had conspired to treat the 
nine disciplines with contempt. The desideratum is thus to be 
found in the host of foreign professors, mostly of African extraction, 
who invaded Rome and monopolised education. They professed 
the language and the literature of Greece, and they were ‘ Attic’ 
in the metaphorical sense of the word, i.e. affected to be extremely 
refined and cultivated. This use of the word was already established. 
Martial calls a scholar’s ears ‘ Attic ears.’ Martianus Capella, 
when he termed them creagrae (flesh-hooks), insinuated that they 
were characterised rather by selfish greediness than by a love of 
learning, though, as usual, he shunned plain speaking. As vanity 
and self-interest combined to make these professors hostile to 
Varro’s Latin treatise; as Quintilian and other authors directly 
say that Latin books were rejected in all cases where Greek books 
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were possible, this might pass even without corroborative evidence, 
but it happens that we possess a piece of evidence. Suetonius has 
recorded in his ‘ De Grammaticis’ that the learned Palaemon called 
Varro a pig; and though Suetonius justly condemns Palaemon’s 
impertinence, it is probable that Palaemon was swimming with the 
stream when he said this. He probably had his own art (grammar) 
specially in view; but if Varro was despised as a grammarian, the 
professors who were competent to form an opinion about this would 
be ready to think, or pretend to think, that Varro’s other disserta- 
tions were worthless. Thus the Attic flesh-hooks destroyed Varro’s 
fame as a scientific writer, though they could not touch him as an 
authority on ancient history. Further, the spirit of the age was 
adverse to science. Aratus had been translated into Latin because 
he was a poet, not because the Romans felt much interest in 
astronomy ; and the dry light of science failed to attract the literary 
world, which took delight in the broader and obscurer problems of 
philosophy. Martianus Capella, anticipating Bacon’s sage remark, 
‘When a man’s wits be wandering, let him study the mathematics,” 
desired to remedy an injustice and provide a wholesome tonic for 
the wandering wits of the age. And here let it be noted that his 
book is a signal proof of the virtues of the medicine which he pre- 
scribed. It is a matrimonial romance; it was produced in the age 
and country which gave birth to the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius ; 
yet, in the whole history of literature, there cannot be found a 
work of more crystalline purity. The Pelasgi, whom he endeavoured 
to tempt, were his own fellow-countrymen, and others, whose only 
language was Latin. The Roman poets, finding this word ex- 
tremely convenient in versification, had identified the Pelasgi with 
the Hellenes; but internal evidence conclusively proves that, in 
the present instance, Pelasgi is used for non-Greek. It appears 
that this sense is more in accordance with historical tradition than 
the poetic usage. Herodotus, the father of history, declared that 
the speech of the Pelasgi was barbarous, by which he meant that 
it was not Greek. There was a tradition, to which Servius alludes 
in his note on Virgil’s ‘ veteres sacrasse Pelasgos,’ that they had 
planted colonies in various parts of Italy; and as Varro’s theory 
was that the languages of the Latin races were quite distinct from 
the language of Greece, it is probable, though it is not known, that 
he clung to the Herodotean opinion. Martianus Capella was, 
perhaps, indirectly proclaiming his knowledge of a Varronian 
dictum. Plainly, it was difficult to find a more suitable term. He 
was not addressing the inhabitants of Italy in the first instance, 
and such names as Latini or Itali were too narrow for his purpose. 
Greece had conveniently subdivided the kingdom of language into 
two provinces. There was the Greek language, and there were 
barbarous languages; and Plautus, who described one of his plays 
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as a barbarous version of a Greek play, had meekly accepted this 
classification. Martianus Capella could not imitate Plautus, for 
the connotation of contempt which the epithet ‘barbarous’ con- 
tained had become stronger, and hostility would have been pro- 
voked if he had dared to adopt the practice of the Greeks. The 
name Pelasgi was polite, and then, as now, the history of the 
Pelasgi was hidden in mystery. 

If Cassiodorus had held his peace, it is almost certain that 
Martianus Capella would have been forgotten, and that the list of 
seven arts would never have come into existence. The ecclesiastics 
of a later age never liked Martianus, thinking his introduction and 
mode of treatment profane, and thinking his scheme of study 
needlessly long and elaborate. But Cassiodorus so emphatically 
asserted the connexion between religion and the seven arts that his 
testimony could not be rejected, and the work of Martianus was 
whitewashed in popular esteem because it closely resembled the 
respectable manual of Cassiodorus. The earliest and most famous 
panegyric of the ‘ De Nuptiis’ is the passage which ends the ‘ Historia 
Francorum’ of Gregory of Tours. Gregory, addressing an imaginary 
successor in office, defines an accomplished scholar as one who had 
mastered the writings of Martianus, and begs his successor, if he 
be a scholar, not to criticise harshly the well-meant labours of one 
who was deficient in such learning. If it were certain that Gregory 
was the author of this apology, it would be idle to deny that 
Martianus Capella’s book must have been celebrated when the 
works of Cassiodorus were unknown ; and as it has been commonly 
accepted as genuine, it is strange that the counter-opinion should 
have prevailed. The fact is, however, that the passage may be an 
interpolation, and the work of a later hand. Theologians generally 
moulded history as they pleased in the Middle Ages, and the 
theological faction was in appearance supreme ; but many traces 
can be discovered of an opposite party which kicked against the 
theological arrogance, and Martianus Capella was a weapon of 
offence. The apology which Gregory makes for his own defective 
style was probably the invention of a malicious scribe who thought 
that Gregory overrated his own merits and the importance of his 
order. The humility of spirit in which this apologetic prayer is 
conceived is overdone. Each art is enumerated, and all are glorified, 
though ignorance of geometry, astronomy, and music could not be 
a blot in the character of an historian, and it would have been 
enough if Gregory had confessed that he was ignorant of the rules 
of grammatical construction or of rhetorical artifices. The general 
tone of the history forbids us to suppose that the writer of it would 
place such an author as Martianus Capella on this eminence, and 
in the life of St. Martin, Gregory's true sentiments are plainly and 
confidently proclaimed : Quid timeo rusticitatem meam, cum Dominus 
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Redemptor et Deus noster ad distruendam mundanae sapientiae vani- 
tatem non oratores sed piscatores, nec philosophos sed rusticos prae- 
legit? Here, too, is an apology, but of a different kind, and we 
recognise the famous bishop’s true voice in the words, ‘ Why should 
my rusticity be an obstacle when our Lord the Redeemer selected 
fishermen, not orators and rustics, not philosophers, to destroy the 
vain wisdom of the world?’ Presumptions of this kind would of 
course be without weight if external evidence were conclusive 
against them ; but one manuscript which is apparently perfect does 
not contain the doubtful passage,*° and it is more likely that an 
enemy put it in than that a friend left it out. 

An incident in the life of a certain Wolfkangus (Wolfgang ?) 
illustrates the history of the secret battle which the two factions 
waged over Martianus, and it may be here introduced; but as there 
is no nice question about the exact meaning of the words, it is 
unnecessary to give the Latin text.‘! ‘A certain professor gave a 
course of lectures on the wedding of Mercury and Philology in 
Martianus, and showed how these names were suitable numerically, 
but did not give a very satisfactory explanation. The students 
afterwards begged Wolfgang, the man of God, whose insight into 
such matters was greater, to give a better explanation, and he, 
erudite and kind as he was, removed the difficulty and put the 
whole question in a clear light. The professor subsequently heard 
of this, and being exceedingly angry would not allow Wolfgang 
to attend his lectures afterwards. This was a device of the enemy, 
who hoped to extinguish the saint, but the attempt failed alto- 
gether ; and just as a fire fanned by the wind burns more brightly, 
so adversity had no evil effect on the divine ardour in the saint’s 
breast. We have it on his authority, which cannot be disputed, 
that from that time forward he would not listen to carnal ex- 
pounders (carnales demonstratores) of Scripture, and the conse- 
quence was that he was as the sun of summer is compared with 
the winter sun.’ In this story there is some biographical em- 
broidery. Wolfgang, as it stands, was one of the class, and when 
the lecture was over his fellow-students forced on him the func- 
tions of a professor. This is not at all likely. He would probably 
have been well snubbed for his pains if he had let it appear 
that he thought he could improve on the professor’s exposi- 
tion. The substratum of fact is that there was a party antagonistic 
to the theologians, which the carnales demonstratores led, and that 
this party valued Martianus Capella highly, because, in dealing with 
him, theological arrogance could be disregarded. The ‘carnal’ 
faction esteemed him highly, partly because there was iu his intro- 


* De Virtutibus S. Martini, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 58. 
” Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, ii. 389, note. 
“ Vide Monumenta Germ. Hist. Scriptorum, iv. 528, Pertz. 
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duction an agreeable flavour of impiety, partly because it contained 
an argument about the mysterious properties of numbers, which 
pleased the taste of the age better than the dry study of the arts. 
The dissertation about the respective merits of seven and nine 
which Martianus Capella introduced was perhaps intended by him 
to be a justification of his substitution of seven arts for nine dis- 
ciplines ; but it proveda successful bait. A labyrinth was provided 
in which the professor could wander when he and his pupils were 
tired of more useful but less attractive labour. 

Martianus Capella’s purpose was to make mathematical science 
attractive by a jocose and lively manner. This was his art. 
Events showed in a remarkable manner the truth of the saying 
Tuyn Téxyvnv eotep£e, and though he attached no peculiar im- 
portance to the number seven, his accidental choice of this number 
was all-important. The Christians whom he despised became the 
rulers of Europe and felt no love for him or his book, but the 
numerus septenarius was a talisman which the boldest of them 
could not ignore. As the memory of Varro’s nine disciplines 
passed away, all traces of the true origin of the list were lost, and 
when it was known only that the liberal arts had been seven during 
an indefinite period of time, it could not be denied that they ought 
to be seven. In the centuries which elapsed between Martianus 
Capella’s time and the foundation of the universities, the most im- 
portant fact in their history, besides the composition of Cassiodorus, 
was the respect which Charlemagne felt or professed for them. His 
admiring biographer assures us that the great emperor could never 
overcome the difficulties which the art of writing presents, and it 
cannot be easily supposed that his knowledge of the seven arts was 
very profound ; but the tradition was that he loved them and studied 
them. Nor is it Eginhard alone who says this. Some encomiastic 
verses, which the editors of the Recueil think were the work of a 
contemporary, pay a similar tribute to his learning : 


Quatuor ast alias artes quae jure sequuntur 
Discernit simili rerum ratione magistra 


follow a description of his proficiency in grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic.** It is even said that astronomy was his favourite science. 
The patronage of the first great warrior-missionary of the church 
silenced any doubts which might be felt, and hallowed the list for 
future generations. The schools which he established fell to pieces 
when he had gone, and the Paris art-school was not a lineal descen- 
dant of the imperial schools. A period of dense intellectual dark- 
ness followed the brief and partial revival of learning which his 


*2 Versus de Carolo Magno et quibusdam aliis in Recueil des Historiens des Gaules 
et de la France, tom. v. 
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efforts had effected, but the tradition remained and his schools are 
a link in the history of the seven arts. 

If it is conceded that the two first links were Varro and Mar- 
tianus Capella, it is clear that the seven arts were never supposed 
to include the whole circuit of human knowledge. Martianus 
Capella’s list was a reduction of Varro’s, and Varro’s was not sup- 
posed to include all knowledge. It was not even supposed to 
contain all the sciences. Varro recognised a science of agriculture 
which did not find a place in his nine disciplines. His purpose in 
this encyclopaedia was to add to Latin literature the kind of know- 
ledge in which Athens was manifestly superior to Rome; and as 
it was not necessary for Italy to consult Greece in agricultural 
questions, this science was omitted. Latin authors knew some- 
thing of grammar and rhetoric, but something might be culled on 
these topics in Greek literature, and in Varro’s other seven dis- 
ciplines the authority of Greece was supreme. It may seem strange 
that this should be true of medicine, which necessarily was, as an 
art, indigenous in Italy, but it is the fact. We have the proof in 
Celsus that the science of medicine was derived from Greece. All 
his authorities are Greek, and wherever precision of language is 
necessary his terms are Greek. Moreover, the tradition that the 
Romans imported Aesculapius establishes the fact. Architecture, 
also, as a science, was of Greek origin. The language of Vitruvius 
confirms this. The invention of the arch greatly changed and 
enlarged the science, but the notion that there were certain rules 
and principles which might be systematically arranged came from 
Greece. The Roman character was deficient in those intellectual 
qualities which made Greece the parent of the sciences as well as 
of the fine arts, and Varro ransacked Greek literature in quest of 
scientific principles. He took indiscriminately whatever seemed 
most valuable. Martianus Capella introduced a limitation. He 
left out medicine and architecture, giving as his reason the necessity 
of keeping to those arts which might interest a group of celestial 
beings. They did not suffer from illness, and could not require a 
physician; they had no corporeal frames, and did not want material 
habitations. This was his poetical way of putting it. This, reduced 
to the language of prose, means that he would not enter into the 
domain of physical science. 

It will be observed that one only of the arts known as the 
fine arts appears in the list of liberal arts. This is music. The 
other typical fine arts are poetry, painting, statuary, and archi- 
tecture, none of which are in the medieval sense liberal arts, 
though in the true etymological sense all are liberal arts. I 
have already elsewhere given a history of the term ‘fine art,’ 
contrasting it with the history of the term ‘liberal art,’ and will 

* The Nature of the Fine Arts, 1885. 
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not repeat it here; but the story of the seven liberal arts is not 
complete unless it is understood why music alone of the fine arts 
appears in the medieval list. I will therefore briefly recapitulate 
the substance of a part of the argument about the nature of the 
fine arts. Obviously, Martianus Capella’s objection to medicine 
and architecture would not apply to poetry, which is the chief of 
the fine arts. Celestial beings might not want doctors or houses, 
but could not disdain poems. Poetry is absent because there is no 
science of poetry, and Varro consequently omitted it from the nine 
disciplines. This, in my opinion, is also the reason why painting and 
statuary were not set down in Varro’slist. If there is, as many now 
think, a science of taste called ‘aesthetic,’ there is a science of painting 
and sculpture, and ancient Greece was wrong in the matter, for Greek 
philosophers did not hold, as some modern philosophers hold, that 
there is a science of ‘ aesthetic’ which extracts perceptions of ‘ the 
beautiful’ from all other perceptions. Perceptions of ‘ the beautiful ’ 
were, in the opinion of Greek philosophers, like perceptions of ‘ the 
good.’ The modern opinion seems to be that they can be dis- 
tinguished, and that when distinguished they are perceptions xar’ 
é£oxnv, which rightly arrogate to themselves the term ‘aesthetic.’ 
Whether Greece was right or wrong, in any case, the fact is that 
Varro did not find a science of taste or a science of the beautiful in 
Greek literature, and this accounts for the absence of painting and 
statuary from the list of medieval liberal arts. He found, however, 
harmonic and architectural science, and this brings before us Mar- 
tianus Capella’s adoption of the one and repudiation of the other. 
It has been often observed that there is a mysterious resemblance 
between music and architecture, and architecture has been called in 
figurative language ‘ crystallised music.’ The bond of union between 
these two arts is, in plain words, that they are both based on 
scientific principles. If any reader of this should doubt whether 
musical composition is based on scientific principles, a brief inspec- 
tion of the article ‘Music’ in any good encyclopaedia will remove 
the doubt. But although both music and architecture are based 
on science, the principles of the former are purely mathematical, 
while those of the latter are mechanical. The essential distinction 
is that the composer of music may forget the law of gravitation, 
the composer of buildings must remember it. True, the law of 
gravitation is a recent discovery, but the word ‘law’ in this sense 
is simply a universal fact in the nature of things, and these facts 
are implicitly recognised where they force themselves on the atten- 
tion, before the master-spirit arises who reduces them to a formula. 
Architecture could not be discussed without the introduction of 
principles based on the universal influence of gravitation, and 
Martianus Capella determined to avoid every question of this kind, 
judiciously thinking that his task was great enough without them. 
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He took arithmetic and its most valuable application, music; he 
took geometry and its most important application, astronomy ; but 
he would not have architecture. Astronomy now cannot escape from 
the law of gravitation, but it could when he wrote. Astronomers 
could postulate supernatural agency, and thus avoid mechanical 
laws. Celestial beings could therefore take an interest in astro- 
nomy. 


H. Parker. 








The Decrees of the Roman Plebs 


N the first volume of the Eneuisu Historicat Review, I published’ 
a paper on the ‘ Legislative Power of the Roman Plebs.’ The 
theory there put forth has not, so far as I know, enjoyed the benefit 
of criticism, so that it is difficult to say what may, or may not, be 
argued on the other side. In the meantime it affords me a position 
from which to criticise the theories of other writers on the same 
subject. Of the two works which I propose to discuss, one, that 
of Borgeaud,' bears date November 1886 ; the other, by W. Soltau,’ 
was published as early as 1884, though it has only come into my 
hands since my former paper was in print. Both have for their 
main subject the growth of plebeian privilege, but both branch off 
into the discussion of various kindred topics. 

Before disputing over the points at issue it will be well to note 
some matters upon which I find myself in hearty agreement with 
these writers. They hold that all the three laws (the Valeria Horatia 
of 449 s.c., the Publilia of 389, and the Hortensia of 287), which 
are said to have ordained that plebiscita should bind the whole state, 
do actually refer to the decrees of the plebs; they refuse to regard 
the two last-named as mere repetitions or re-enactments of the first, 
and believe that the power, which the law of Hortensius vested in 
plebiscita absolutely and unconditionally, had been conceded by the 
earlier laws under certain restrictions and limitations. Above all 
they hold that the two corporations, the populus and the plebs, were 
from the first, and remained to the end of the republic, distinct and 
independent, and that the concilium plebis tributum is not to be con- 
founded with the comitia populi tributa. This last thesis lies at the 
base of the whole controversy. A considerable part of Soltau’s work 
is occupied with the renewed presentation of the arguments in its 
favour, and with answers to the objections brought against it. To 
my own mind the exposition of this theory by Mommsen in his 
‘Roémische Forschungen,’ founded as it is on the express statements 
of the Roman lawyers, seems so irresistible that I find it difficult to 
understand why anything more need be said on the matter. Still 


' Die Giiltigkeit der Plebiscite. W.Soltau. Berlin, 1884. 


2 Histoire du Plébiscite. Le Plébiscite dans l’Antiquité. B. Borgeaud. 


Geneva 
and Paris, 1887. 
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the contradictory view is supported by the names of Lange and Ihne 
in Germany, of Madvig in Denmark, and of Pelham in England, and 
while this is so it must be admitted that the theory may require 
defence. Whether it requires it or not, it is certain that it has found 
a learned and vigorous defender in Soltau. For the present it will 
be enough to say that the question of the validity of plebiscita is 
one which it would be useless to argue with critics who confound 
the assemblies and decrees of the plebs with those of the populus 
Romanus. Without agreement on the previous question, the dis- 
putants have no common ground of argument, and cannot fairly 
grapple with one another. It is otherwise when the question is 
raised against Soltau and Borgeaud. Agreeing with them, as I do, 
on the main issue, I hope to be able profitably to enter on a criticism 
of the details of their theories. 

I will first briefly restate my own view. I hold that the Horten- 
sian law was the first which formally delegated sovereignty to the 
plebs ; that previous to this all legislation was formally the work of 
the populus in its comitia on the rogatio of a patrician magistrate ; but 
that nevertheless the plebs and its magistrates possessed a practical 
power of initiative, and were able to set the omnipotent machine to 
work. I believe that the outlines of the procedure may be gathered 
from the documentary evidence preserved in Dionysius’s account ® of 
the lex Icilia de Aventino publicando, and that they are somewhat as 
follows : The vote of the plebs in a matter which concerns the whole 
state is a mere petition, fortified by which the tribune approaches 
the consuls and requests them to propose a rogatio to the sovereign 
populus. If they demur, he attempts to stimulate them by insisting 
on a discussion of the matter in the senate; it is at this stage that 
the real struggle takes place; each party has its own means of put- 
ting pressure on the other; the result is very frequently a com- 
promise. When the senate has either backed the petition of the 
plebs, or has induced the plebeian leaders to accept some suggestion 
of its own as a substitute, the consul is practically, though not 
legally, bound to lend his initiative, and he puts the rogatio to the 
comitia centuriata; this assembly, consisting practically of the same 
persons who have already petitioned for the law, is only too glad to 
be able to enact it. If this be accepted as the normal course of 
proceedings before the lex Hortensia, it is easy to see that the pro- 
cess might be forwarded in one or other of its stages by positive 
enactments—such, for instance, as that the consul must bring these 
petitions before the senate, or that he must not refuse his initiative 
rogatio to the populus; any regulations of the kind, smoothing the 
way for the decrees of the plebs to pass into laws, might be roughly 
described as giving legislative power to the plebs. This is my explana- 
tion of the. lex Valeria Horatia and of the. lex Publilia (Philonis). 

3 Dionys. x. 32. 
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The two great instances of tribunician rogationes in matters relat- 
ing to the whole nation before the law of Valerius and Horatius are 
the lex Icilia de Aventino publicando and the lex Terentilia de legibus 
conscribendis. Soltau’s account of these coincides very nearly with 
my theory. ‘The plebiscitum Terentilium,’ he says (p. 104), ‘ like 
many rogationes agrariae and all similar plebiscita which previous to 
the decemvirate infringed on the general law of the state, was without 
legal validity and had only the force of a resolution.’ Of the lex 
de Aventino publicando he says (p. 103) that ‘ Livy is mistaken in 
calling it a lex Icilia.’ This is a matter of terminology ; I should 
admit that so long as it was only the resolution carried by Icilius 
and the plebs it was not a lex, and that when it became a lez it 
ought, strictly speaking, to have borne the name of the consul who 
put the question to the comitia centuriata. It seems, however, to 
have retained throughout the name of its first originator, just as we 
talk of ‘Lord Campbell’s Act’ or of ‘ Peel’s Bank Act,’ though 
the names of these statesmen do not occur in the laws enacted. 
The only serious difficulty is that in neither case does Livy or Diony- 
sius mention the actual passing of the resolutions in the plebeian 
assembly. Iam relieved to find that the consideration does not 
seem very important to Soltau. He does not raise the question in 
respect of the law about the Aventine, and of the Terentilian pro- 
posal he remarks (p. 103), ‘Whether this was carried or no is not 
related ; in any case it remained without legal force.’ My view is 
that the carrying of these proposals in the plebeian assembly may 
be argued first from the fact that the laws bore the name of the 
tribunes, and secondly from the probability that the tribune would 
not neglect to provide his petition with se powerful a moral support 
before taking it to the consuls and the senate. Ishould quite agree 
with Soltau that what the tribune received from the resolution of 
the plebs was only a moral support, and that it was without legal 
validity. 

But though Soltau has anticipated me in the view that the 
plebiscita, like the decrees of the senate, were originally resolutions, 
useful only to stir up the activity of the powers in which resided 
the real capacity to legislate, it does not seem to have occurred to 
him that the survival in theory of the same principle may serve to 
explain, without breach of continuity, the situation for the century 
and a half following the decemvirate. He makes a fresh start with 
the consuls who follow the decemvirs (Valerius and Horatius), and 
believes that from their time onward the vote of the plebs possessed 
not only a practical but a formal portion of the legislative power. 
The decree of the plebs in matters concerning the whole state ‘ has 
henceforward,’ he maintains (p. 146), ‘the force of law in case it 
has been authorised by the previous decree of the senate.’ Momm- 
sen’s view is precisely the same, except that he dates the origin of 
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this procedure back to the year 471 B.c. instead of to 449 n.c. The 
sole positive argument in support of this theory is the passage of 
Appian,‘ which, according to Mommsen, contains the ‘ answer to the 
riddle’ in the statement that Sulla and his party eionyodvré re 
pndev Ere atrpoBovrevTov és Tov Siyov sopépecOar, vevopropévov pev 
otw Kal mddat, Tapadredupévov 8 gx toddod. I have given in the 
former article my reasons for thinking this passage not conclusive. 
I gather from Soltau (p. 145) that the same reasons had been 
previously urged by Lange and Clason. Soltau’s reply (pp. 145, 
146), that what Sulla revived in legal form must necessarily have 
been a positive law and not a mere constitutional custom, does not 
seem to me very cogent. The assertion of the German critic ‘ that 
the custom’ (of a tribune not proposing measures to the plebs with- 
out the previous consent of the senate) ‘had by no means ceased to 
be observed in Sulla’s time’ would have sounded strangely in the 
ears of Sulla himself, who had just been obliged to cut the throat of 
Sulpicius Rufus because he could not by any gentler means induce 
the tribune to refrain from infringing this custom. 

Setting aside the passage of Appian, we have really no fixed 
starting-point except the fragment of documentary evidence so 
happily preserved to us in the case of the lex de Aventino publicando. 
Except in this one case the descriptions of Livy and Dionysius give 
us little material for an answer. I believe that neither of them had 
formed a very clear idea of what was necessary to constitute a law 
in these early times. 

The silence of Dionysius must, in fairness, be counted as 
a point against my hypothesis. If he had conceived the process 
as I imagine it to have been, we should expect to find each stage in 
it far more clearly laid down by him. At the same time if, on the 
supposition that Dionysius sometimes follows (without citing) a more 
ancient authority, I might be allowed to select sentences at dis- 
cretion from him, I could furnish myself with a tolerably strong list 
of passages. 

He distinctly states in ix. 41 that the dvAetixal éxxrnoiar (i.e. 
the plebeian assembly of Volero) require no mpoSovrevya of the 
senate, but afterwards he repeatedly mentions such a mpoBovrevpa 
in the case of the tribunician laws. If so, it would follow that the 
proposals of the tribunes did not become law as soon as they were 
carried in the plebeian assembly, but that they had still to run the 
gauntlet of a senatorial decree and a subsequent acceptance by 
the populus. So of the ler Terentilia; in B.c. 457 we find® otre 
TOV UrdTwv UTopEevovTwv mpoBovrsdcai Te Kal eis Tov Sipov 
éEeveyxeiv Tov vopov ; three years afterwards the consuls® ep) rev 
vopwv ods éorovdatov of Siwapyor . . . Sidyvwow arédwxav TH 
Bova, and a little later,’ ypadévtos tod mpoBovAstiparos Kal pera 

* Bell. Civ. i. 59. 5 Dionys. x. 26. ® Ib. x. 50. 7 Ib. x. 52. 
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Tait émixupwoavtos Tov Syyov x. T.r. In the same way with the 
Canuleian law, the tribunes * threaten to obstruct all business of 
the senate éav pu) Tov an’ abtav eiopepdpevov mpoBovrEvon vomor. 
When the time has come® év 6 To mpoBovrAevpa Fe. yevér Oar, 
Valerius suggests'® that the war should be first despatched, and 
that the consuls +o wept tod vowov mpoBovrAEvpa eis Tov Sihpov 
é£eveyxeiv. In this case then, as in the last-named, it is the consuls 
who are to put the rogatio to the people. True, that immediately 
afterwards, when the compromise of the military tribunate has 
been arrived at, the tribunes seem to come in again:"! ypdderac 5) 
To mpoBovAsvpa bd TOV UTaTwv, Kal KaBovTEs avTO pETA TOAX HS 
xapas oi Sipapyor mponrOov sis tiv ayopdv. e#revta Kadéoavtes 
TO WAGs eis THY ExxAnTiav ToAXOLS SiéBevTo THs Bours érraivous, 
kal mapayyédrewy THY apyny &xéXevov Tois 2Oédovar TV SnuoTiKar 
Ga tots matpixiors. Now it would be easy to interpret this last 
as relating merely to a concio, in which the tribune explained to 
the people the result of the compromise, and the other passages 
might be cited as supporting my hypothesis. Certainly there is 
nothing in them to contradict the supposition that what follows the 
mpoBSovrevpma is in every case a decree of the sovereign populus on 
the rogatio of the consul, and that the resolution of the plebs must 
be taken to have preceded the deliberation in the senate. I cannot, 
however, profess to base my theory on these passages, for I believe, 
as I said before, that Dionysius never had formed in his own mind 
any consistent view of the procedure. 

I think that the same is true of Livy. Livy is an adept in the 
art of passing gracefully over what he does not understand. If his 
narratives can be said to favour any hypothesis at all, they would 
lead us, as Mommsen " frankly acknowledges, to infer that the vote 
of the plebs was absolutely law and that the senate had none but 
indirect means of preventing the vote. I quite agree, however, 
with Mommsen and Soltau (p. 125 seq.) that this supposition is 
untenable in view of the long struggles recorded over the tribuni- 
cian bills and the frequent compromises to which the tribunes were 
obliged to submit. It is also inconsistent with the doctrine (which 
we seem to gather from Dionysius) that the senatorial decree was 
at one stage or another an essential element in the procedure. 
The extreme improbability of Livy’s presentation comes out most 
strongly in the story of the struggle over the Licinian rogations. 
Licinius and Sextius are represented as re-elected for ten years in 
succession as champions of the popular cause, and nevertheless 
the plebs likewise elect in nine of these ten years other tribunes to 
thwart that cause by their veto. Much the same thing occurs in 
B.c. 395.5 As a matter of probability Soltau (p. 134) is most likely 


® Dionys. xi. 54. © Jd. xi. 67. 10 Tb. xi. 59. 
" To, xi. 61. 2 R. F. pp. 212, 213. 18 Livy, v. 25, 13. 
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right when he says, ‘In the case of demands which the mass of the 
plebs wished to see satisfied, the veto of other tribunes could post- 
pone the carrying of the bill during the first year at most.’ I think, 
however, that he ought to have made it more clear that, in spite of 
probability, Livy asserts that the precise contrary occurred. 

I am not inclined, then, to base my theory on the details of the 
story given by Livy any more than on those set forth by Dionysius. 
But even here I cannot admit that I have anything more than 
Livy’s silence against me. When Soltau (p. 133) says, ‘ We often 
find struggles lasting for years between the popular and the 
senatorial party over the bills which were introduced, and—what is 
to be especially noted—these occur before the concilium of the 
plebs comes to a vote upon them,’ I do not admit that the vote 
recorded by Livy (in iv. 1, 6, for instance, or in v. 30, 7) was 
necessarily the first which the plebs had passed on the matter 
in hand. On the contrary, my theory takes account of the possi- 
bility that after each refusal of the senate and consuls to entertain 
a bill it was again and again passed as a resolution by the plebs— 
a resolution, however, which I should consider as a preliminary to 
legislation rather than as a legislative act. 

If my theory gets little or no support from Livy, the rival 
hypothesis of Soltau is in far more glaring contradiction with 
Livy’s statements. Soltau, unlike Mommsen, attempts to make 
the detail of Livy fit in with his own theory, but these efforts seem 
to me far from successful. He quite fails (p. 130) to face the diffi- 
culty that in one case “ a bill most distasteful to the senate—the 
proposal, namely, to shift the habitation of part of the Roman 
people to Veii—did actually come to a vote and was rejected by 
a majority of only one tribal vote. The same is implied in the 
words antiquata deinde lege'* when the proposal was renewed in 
a@ more extreme shape after the burning of Rome by the Gauls. 
In other cases the vote of the plebs is averted only by the inter- 
cession of other tribunes. 

I find it somewhat difficult to gather how far Soltau accepts 
Livy’s statement that the plebs really voted on these laws. He 
follows (p. 131) Mommsen, however, in maintaining that ‘it can 
easily be understood that it was more agreeable to the senate to see 
the proposal set aside by intercession rather than by the refusal of 
its own assent.’ This argument, which every one would admit if 
it related to an assent which was to follow the voting, is surely 
unsound if applied to an assent which had to be given or refused 
beforehand.'® According to the theory before us, the tribune cannot 





4 Tb. v. 80. 8 Tb. v. 55, 3. 
6 Especially if, as seems to be implied in Soltau’s view of the change introduced 
by Philo (see below, pp. 470-71), the senate might, previous to 339 B.c., indefinitely put 
off giving its answer. 
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call the tribes together to vote on a matter which concerns the whole 
state until he has got the previous consent of the senate. Can we 
believe that the senate would grant this consent, and then trust to 
indirect means to take back with the left hand what they had given 
with the right ? The tribunes who interposed their veto, the senators 
who went round canvassing their tribesmen would be in an utterly 
false position if the proposer of the law could urge that the senate, 
as a body, had already given its assent. Livy certainly never repre- 
sents the patricians as relying on such hopeless tactics. On the 
contrary, the tribunes who intercede’ have a senatus auctoritas 
to back them. If, then, we give so much weight to Livy’s presenta- 
tion as to admit that the senate commonly employed indirect 
means to check the proposals of tribunes, one of two things seems 
to follow. Either (which appears to be Livy’s own view) the senate 
had no direct power of invalidating the decrees of the plebs, or else 
such power as it possessed must have been available after the voting 
of the plebeian assembly. The probabilities of the matter may, 
perhaps, be illustrated by considering what happens in England 
when a ministry with a majority in the house of commons intro- 
duces bills which are not approved by the house of lords. The 
‘pposition in this case exhausts every means of objection and 
obstruction in the commons rather than throw upon the lords the 
responsibility of rejecting a measure passed by the lower house; 
but I know of no instance in which a bill introduced first of all 
into the upper house has been accepted by it in the hope that the 
commons may be induced to throw it out. In such a case the 
lords deal with the measure simply on their view of its merits. 
If they accept it, it is because they are not prepared to fight the 
question, and after such acceptance the opposition never gives any 
trouble in the house of commons. If, on the contrary, the lords 
seriously disapprove of a bill, they cannot be induced to contem- 
plate the possibility of submitting to it, unless after it has received 
the moral support of a great majority in the other house. 

It is, perhaps, a consciousness of these practical difficulties which 
leads Soltau later on (pp. 137-42) to violate the consistency of 
his own theory by a second presentation of it which really contra- 
dicts the first. 

We gather [he says, p. 138] from isolated cases a tradition of the 
manner in which the senate uttered its verdict on tribunician bills. This 
sometimes occurs not through a senatus consultum, simply rejecting the 
measure, but in forms which make it at least highly probable that the 
senate could exercise with effect its power of veto only when it could 
justify itself by objecting grave constitutional scruples, sacred considera- 
tions, or the good of the state. 


Now this is a position very different from that at which Soltau 
7 Livy, iv. 48, 15, and v. 29, 10. 
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starts. It is one thing to say that a tribunician bill was absolutely 
without effect, though carried in the concilium plebis, unless the 
senate had previously voted its consent to it, and quite another 
thing to say that such a tribunician bill became invalid if between 
the promulgation and the voting the senate had intervened with a 
positive decree declaring that the religion, the constitution, or the 
interests of the state would be violated by the proposal. The 
modern critic is bound to take his stand on the one interpretation 
or on the other. Soltau seems never to have appreciated the im- 
portance of the distinction, and in his summing up (p. 142) he puts 
the two side by side, as if they were substantially the same thing. 


The tribunician bills, which trench on the ground of national concerns, 
may not, if they are to bind the whole people, be submitted to the vote of 
the concilia plebis unless after a previous decree of the senate; on the 
other hand they are invalid if the senate has declared that their intro- 
duction is dissolvendae ripublicae or contra auspicia. 


Now we may readily grant to Soltau that if he shifts his ground 
from the first of these theories to the second he will escape some of 
the practical difficulties which meet him in Livy’s story. The 
senators who go about '* suos quisque tribules prensantes may now be 
pictured as saying—‘ We would never consent to such a bill, and 
we earnestly beg you to reject it; true we have scrupled to take 
the matter out of your hands by the extreme measure of declaring 
it contra auspicia, but we hope that this moderation on our part 
may be met by similar moderation on yours.’ 

In the same way with employment of indirect means of oppo- 
sition. Soltau has indeed complicated the matter by the unfortunate 
suggestion (p. 142) that the other tribunes were compelled by law to 
veto the action of their colleague, supposing the senate to declare it 
contra rempublicam. The veto of a colleague is not required to 
invalidate an act which is in itself illegal; it cannot make it more 
illegal than it was before. It is only actions which are in them- 
selves legal, though perhaps improper, which require to be thwarted 
by the veto. Is it likely, then, that the law would authorise one 
magistrate to proceed with his business, and yet order other magis- 
trates to interfere with him? Besides, it may be asked, by what 
means could a compulsion to exercise his veto be brought to bear 
ona tribune? This, however, is only an obiter dictum on Soltau’s 
part, and it would be unfair to pin him too closely to it. In the 
meantime we need not object very strongly to his main statement 
(p. 141): 

If a simple senatus consultum was not sufficient to set aside the bill, 
then we can understand why intercessio, a military levy, or the appoint- 
ment of a dictator was preferred rather than direct discussion and formal 
rejection. 

8 Livy, v. 30, 4. 
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But Soltau escapes from one horn of a dilemma only to find 
himself impaled on the other. If it was not, after all, a positive 
approval of the senate beforehand that was necessary, but only the 
absence of a quashing declaration reciting grave evils to religion or 
to the state, then the identity of the supposed constitution before 
the Hortensian law and of the ordinance actually set up by Sulla 
quite disappears. There can be no doubt as to Appian’s precise 
statement : pndév ete amrpoBovdevtov és Tov Shpov éopéeper Oar, nor 
as to the de senatus sententia recited in the lex Antonia de Ter- 
messibus. There is no question here of a senatus consultum, 
simple or otherwise, being required to set aside the bill. The 
senate has only to hold its tongue and the tribune is powerless. 
He can act oniy if the senate has deliberately expressed its approval. 
Now the sole positive argument which Mommsen and Soltau can 
produce for their theory is this passage of Appian, and in order to 
give any support to the theory the passage must be interpreted 
most strictly and literally. If the words of Appian are interpreted 
to mean that what Sulla ordained was not strictly the revival of an 
ancient law, but only a means freshly invented to enforce an ancient 
practice of respecting the wishes of the senate, then, I imagine, no 
critic would hesitate to refer them to the practice which we know 
to have existed in the second century B.c., and not to one which has 
to be presumed to have existed in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Thus in his desire to avoid the practical difficulties of Mommsen’s 
hypothesis Soltau would appear to have sacrificed the main, if not 
the sole, support of that hypothesis. 

It will not be necessary for me to enter into the subsidiary 
arguments adduced by Soltau in support of his theory from ‘the 
altered position of the plebeian magistrates towards the senate from 
the epoch of the decemvirate.’ All that need be said is that the 
custody of senatus consulta by the plebeian aediles and the station 
of the tribunes on their bench at the door of the senate-house would 
fit in well enough with Soltau’s hypothesis, if that hypothesis were 
otherwise proved. They may, however, with equal ease be ex- 
plained in other ways, and they really furnish no argument, much 
less proof, on behalf of the theory. 

The law of Publilius Philo (s.c. 339), which, like the law of 
Valerius and Horatius in s.c. 449, is said to have given the effect 
of laws to the decrees of the plebs, is explained by Soltau on the 
hypothesis that Philo required the senate to pronounce on plebi- 
scita within a definite time after their promulgation. He closely con- 
nects the change with the right of the tribunes to convoke the senate 
and their right to veto any senatus consultum, both of which he 
conceives (on somewhat questionable grounds) to have been con- 
ferred on the plebeian magistrates at the same time. If we 
assume the truths of Soltau’s theory with regard to the law of 
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Valerius and Horatius, this hypothesis as to the step forward effected 
by Publilius Philo would perhaps be as good as any other, though 
there is no particular evidence for it. He himself remarks (p. 148) 
that he cannot expect any one to agree with it who has not fully 
accepted the previous theory. This portion of his work has then 
only a secondary interest, and may be left without further discussion. 

It will be more instructive to follow Soltau into a question 
which he raises regarding the second of Philo’s laws, that, namely, 
which relates to the patrum auctoritas. Soltau follows Mommsen 
(whose arguments in the ‘Romische Forschungen’ appear to me 
quite conclusive) in believing that this patrwm auctoritas was a con- 
firmatory decree, passed by the patrician members of the senate, 
and that it was necessary to give validity to laws and elections 
commanded by the populus Romanus. But if we accept this main 
thesis there still remains the question, What was it in the laws and 
elections which was thus subjected to the review of the patres ? 
Both Mommsen and Soltau speak of a nomophylaké, and seem to 
hold that the patrician senators were entitled to withhold their 
certificate, wherever they judged that the law passed was unconsti- 
tutional, or that the person elected was, for reasons of state or 
religion, incapable of holding office. In the archetypal case in 
Livy " the patres certainly do seem to claim the right to enter into 
the merits of the case. Quod bonum faustum felixque sit, Quirites, 
regem create; ita patribus viswm est. Patres deinde, si dignum, qui 
secundus ab Romulo numeretur, crearitis, auctores fient. Neverthe- 
less Livy is not a good authority for the original force of a pro- 
cedure which had been of no effect in practical politics for 300 
years when he wrote his history; and this view seems to me not 
to fit in with the one fact which we know for certain about the 
patrum auctoritas, namely, that it was reduced to a nullity by being 
placed before instead of after the voting of the assembly. Both 
Mommsen and Soltau are inclined somewhat to minimise this con- 
sideration. Both speak of the law of Philo as ‘preventing the 
abuse’ of this power in the future. But Livy’s words, hodie quoque 
in legibus magistratibusque rogandis usurpatur idem ius, vi adempta, 
surely imply much more than this. We are justified in concluding 
from them that the mere shifting of the order of proceedings 
reduced the certificate of the patres to an empty form, which was 
allowed, doubtless from religious scruples, to survive in order to 
sanctify the acts of the comitia. 

Now can this fact be reconciled with this theory of a nomophylaké ? 
The answer will vary somewhat, according as we take the instance 
of elections or of laws. The question presented to the people in the 
two cases differs according to the Aristotelian distinction of ef gorw ; 
and r/éorw; In elections every one agrees that there is to be a 

© Livy, i. 17. 
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magistrate, but the question who that magistrate is to be remains 
to be settled. An approval, then, of the choice of the people, which 
had to be given before the choice was made, would be reduced ipso 
facto to a mere nullity. But does the same hold with regard to 
laws? Certainly not. Here the ri Zorav; is known from the 
moment of promulgation, and the vital question is the ei ora; 
Whatever power, whether of legitimate objection or of unwarrant- 
able obstruction, the patres may have possessed, when their con- 
firmation was demanded after the voting, would remain to them 
wholly unimpaired when their scrutiny was held before the vote. 
Indeed, if they were at liberty to reject the proposal on the ground 
that its substance was opposed to the religious or constitutional 
law, this rejection would be easier and less invidious if applied in 
its inchoate stage, rather than after it had been strengthened by 
the agreement of the people with the magistrate. The law of 
Publilius, then, would have been wholly without effect. 

I think that the difficulty can only be surmounted by supposing 
that what was submitted to the judgment of the patres was not the 
substance of the laws nor the personal qualifications of the persons 
elected, but simply the formalities of procedure. According to this 
view the auctoritas patrum was merely a certificate that the law had 
been duly passed or the election duly conducted. Doubtless it was 
liable to abuse, the patres being tempted to find defects in the method 
of carrying any law which they disliked, or of conducting any 
election which brought the wrong man to the head of the poll. It 
is obvious that the use and the abuse of the power would be alike 
swept away if the certificate had to be granted at a stage when no 
objections could possibly be raised against the form of the proceed- 
ings, because they had not yet taken place. 

This view is curiously confirmed by the analogy which Momm- 
sen points out® of the intervening power exercised in the later 
republic under the same name of auctoritas by the augurs. When 
Marcius Philippus as consul and augur advised the senate that it 
must set aside the laws of Livius Drusus,”' neither augur nor senate 
ventured to call in question the wisdom or justice of what the people 
had ordained ; they only pointed out that forasmuch as the people 
had been called upon to vote the laws en bloc, instead of separately, 
the laws had not really been carried at all. It is a defect in the pro- 
cedure, not the faults in the substance of the proposals, which makes, 
it possible to set them aside. Cicero, in the speech ‘ Pro Domo’ (16 
41), makes the most of such instances, as a precedent for the 
nullification of the decree of Clodius against himself; but he im- 
mediately afterwards waives his objection in words which bring out 
very precisely the distinction between the substance and the pro- 
cedure on which I am here insisting. 


2 R. F.i. p. 243. 2! Cic. De Leg. ii. 12, 31. 
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Atque ego hoc totum non sine causa relinquo. Video enim quosdam 
clarissimos viros, principes civitatis, aliquot locis iudicasse, te cum plebe 
iure agere potuisse: qui etiam de me ipso, quum tua rogatione funere 
elatam rempublicam esse dicerent, tamen id funus, etsi miserum atque 
acerbum fuisset, iure indictum esse dicebant. Quod de me civi ac de 
republica bene merito tulisses, funestum funus te indixisse reipublicae : 
quod salvis auspiciis tulisses, iure egisse dicebant. 


If I understand Mommsen and Soltau aright they would hold that 
the patres could quash any law which they held to be a miserwm atque 
acerbum funus reipublicae. According to my view the patres had 
only to decide whether it was a funus ture et salvis auspictis indictum 
or not. 

The discussion of the patrum auctoritas forms a convenient 
transition to the criticism of Borgeaud’s work, for Borgeaud holds 
with Willems that the patrum auctoritas and the decree of the senate 
are the same thing. In the main thesis he agrees with Soltau and 
Mommsen that previous to the law of Hortensius it was the con- 
curring vote of the senate which gave to the plebiscitum the force of 
law. The variations in his presentation of it do not seem to me to be 
improvements. His view about the patrum auctoritas naturally leads 
him to follow Willems in explaining the first law of Publilius Philo, 
ut plebiscita omnes Quirites tenerent,” by a reference to the second, wut 
legum, quae comitiis centuriatis ferrentur, ante initum suffragium patres 
auctores fierent. He thinks, in fact, that the first law did for thedecrees 
of the plebs precisely that which the second law did for the decrees of 
the populus in its comitia centuriata. This necessitates the supposition 
that between s.c. 449 and B.c. 339 the senate had exercised its 
power of confirmation or rejection after the plebs had voted. On 
this last point I, of course, agree with him totidem verbis, only that 
I would go further and assume a vote of the populus to follow; else 
why should Dionysius call the vote of the senate in such cases a 
probouleema? In the matter of the change supposed to have been 
effected by Philo I think that we may without hesitation reject the 
statement of Willems which Borgeaud (p. 134) adopts, that the 
lex Publilia Philonis ordained that the patrum auctoritas should pre- 
cede the voting of the plebiscita, from which it follows that from 
this time forward the tribunes could not submit to the plebs any 
proposal which they wished to render obligatory to all, except ex 
auctoritate patrum. Truly the first plebeian dictator and his order 
must have been thankful for small mercies, and must have been 
very anxious to take the most hopeful view of things, if they called 
such a measure as this a law ut plebiscita omnes Quirites tenerent. 

Borgeaud himself seems half to see that the change which he 
assumes would decrease, instead of increasing, the power of the 


*2 Livy, viii. 12. 
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plebeian assembly ; but he thinks that, if not the plebs, at least its 
officers the tribunes may have viewed the alteration with favour. 


It is their task [he writes, p. 187] which it facilitates; it is to them 
that it spares for the future unending struggles in the senate to procure 
the ratification of the resolutions which they have obtained from the 
tribes, and which their honour is engaged to get transformed into laws. 


The tribunes, it appears, are to be ‘ spared unending struggles in 
the senate’ by being deprived of their sharpest weapon in the con- 
test. As they could not always have their way even when their 
proposals were backed by the popular verdict, the matter is to be 
mended by allowing these proposals to be nipped in the bud and 
never submitted to the popular vote at all, unless they happen to 
please the senate. And this is represented as a democratic reform, 
and one forward step in the assertion of the legitimate powers of the 
plebs and its tribunes. I venture to think that the impossibility of 
reconciling this theory with the obvious requirements of practical 
politics is a warning against the assumption with which it starts, 
the doctrine, namely, of Willems, that we are to look to the patrum 
auctoritas for an explanation of the influence which seems to have 
checked in early times the power of the Roman plebs. 

In conclusion I would note, as a point in favour of my own hypo- 
thesis, that it enables me, in the case of all the writers whom I have 
attempted to criticise, to find sentences with which, so far as they 
go, I can heartily agree. They all seem to me to put the situation 
fairly up to a certain point, and just to stop short on the edge of a 
solution to which their remarks seem to be naturally leading up. I 
will conclude. this article with a sentence of Willems which is fully 
accepted by Soltau (p. 135) and which expresses in language more 
forcible than any which I could have chosen the preliminary 
argument. 


Si les mémes plébiscites se renouvellent plusieurs années de suite, 
e’est que le plébiscite d’intérét général n’est pas exécutoire par lui-méme. 
La tradition démontre que les plébiscites, dont nous venons de parler, 
obtinrent seulement force de loi aprés que le sénat, obligé par les circon- 
stances ou volontairement 4 la suite d’un compromis, eut renoncé & son 
opposition. 


Add, ‘ and, as a consequence of the senate’s assent, the consuls are 


led to propose the decree to the populus,’ and I could not wish for a 
better exposition of my theory. 


J. L. Srracnan—Davipson. 





St. Patricks Earher Life. 


ONJECTURE has been busied so long with the life of St. Patrick 
that it is hardly possible to suggest a novel hypothesis in regard 
to it; yet by weighing the evidence with due regard to its age and 
intrinsic value it seems to me possible to give greater precision to 
the chronology of his career, to show that the son of Calphurnius 
may well be the ‘ pre-Palladian Patrick’ of Ferguson, and to add 
to the evidence brought forward by Loofs to prove that Patrick and 
Palladius are one. 

The voluminous biographies of Patrick may be found in Colgan’s 
‘Trias’ or in the Bollandist collection. The earlier and shorter 
documents are gathered by Stokes in his edition of the tripartite 
life for the ‘Rolls Series.’ From this book the citations of the 
present article are made wherever possible ; and for brevity’s sake 
the page alone is given. The ‘ Confession,’ Epistle ‘ ad Christianos 
Corotici Tyranni subditos,’ and the ‘ Dicta’ are here regarded as 
Patrick's. I see no reason to differ from Stokes in dating the later 
documents. ‘Tirechan’s collections were made after 658. The 
closing sentences, beginning, T'’ertio decimoanno (p. 332), are plainly 
a later addition of the Armagh scribe. Muirchu seems to have 
written about the close of the seventh century. The eighth century 
gives us Fiacc’s Hymn; the ninth, the ‘Book of Armagh,’ 
Nennius, and the ‘ Vita Quarta,’ as well as the collateral evidence 
of Heiric’s life of German. The tenth century adds the ‘ Vita 
Secunda,’ ‘Tertia,’ and ‘Quinta’ (Probus); the eleventh, the 
Tripartite, the ‘Scholiast to Fiacc,’ Marianus Scotus, and the 
chronological tract in the ‘ Lebar Brece.’ Joscelin closes the list in 
the twelfth. 

What was Patrick’s age when heescaped from Miliuc? He says he 
was captured when sixteen (p.357), and was six years a slave (p. 362). 
He must then have been twenty-two. If we suppose him to neglect 
the fractions of years, he may have been twenty-three. Tirechan 
says he was captured at seventeen and escaped at twenty-two (p. 302). 
In the miscellaneous notes at the close of his ‘ Collections,’ which 
seem rather to belong to the scribe than to him, it is said, Septimo 
anno baptizatus est: decimo anno captus, which seems to mean the 
‘tenth’ after the ‘seventh,’ i.e. the seventeenth. He continues, 
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Septem annos servavit (p. 382). If it be supposed that parts are 
counted here as full years, this account would make him twenty- 
three. The Brussels Muirchu places his escape aetatis suae anno 
xxiii (p. 495). If annalists are right in dating Miliuc’s reign from 
888, the escape cannot have been before 394. 

The ‘Confession’ makes the scene of his captivity ducenta milia 
passus from the port where he took ship (p. 360). This is probably 
an error. The Scholiast says it was sixty or a hundred miles, 
and makes the port Boynemouth (p. 417). Miliuc lived in North 
Ireland, and the port must have been therealso. Hesailed thence 
three days, with heathen sailors, and reached a land so devastated 
that for four weeks they met no man, and attributed their escape 
from starvation to a miracle (p. 362). What land was this? Muirchu 
says ad Britannias navigavit (p.495). This might mean Armorica, 
but geography makes it nearly certain that the west coast of Great 
Britain is meant. When might this coast have presented an 
appearance so desolate? We look naturally for a date near the 
close of the fourth century. The Scots had been devastating that 
region in 396 and 897. Though they were expelled in the latter 
year by Stilicho, they may well have left such a desert behind them 
that it would remain unoccupied for a year or more. If Patrick 
landed here about 397, and was twenty-three years old, he must 
have been born about 374.! 

That Patrick came to Ireland in 482 rests on almost unanimous 
tradition. Accepting this for the present without examination, an 
interval of about thirty-five years remains. Of this his biographers 
tell an impossible story, and his own account is neither full nor clear. 
He says, Et iterum post paucos annos in Britannis eram cum parentibus 
meis (p. 64). This implies that since his captivity he had been in 
Britain, had left it for a few years, and had returned to it again. 
While here, in a vision, he heard voices from Fochlad wood 
(Connaught) saying, Rogamus te, sancte puer, ut venias et adhuc 
ambules inter nos (p. 364). He regarded himself therefore as still a 
youth. He continues, Post plurimos annos praestitit illis Dominus 
secundum clamorem illorum (p. 8364). He then relates several visions, 
which he dates alia nocte, iterum, iterum; it is not necessary to 
suppose that these visions took place together or in connexion with 
one another, or while he was still a sanctus puer. He seems rather 
to be recalling to his disciples all the visions connected with his 
mission. Then he continues, Ht quando temptatus sum ab aliquantis 
senioribus meis qui venerunt ob peccata mea contra laboriosum episco- 
patum meum.... Nam post annos triginta invenerunt me, et 


’ The recorded dates of Patrick’s birth are: Annals of Connaught, 336; Cambria, 
338; Ulster, 341; William of Malmesbury and Probus, 361; Joscelin, 370; Florence, 
872; Tripartite, 373. The tradition that Patrick reached the 120 years of Moses 
influenced all these statements. 
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adversus verbum quod confessus fueram ante quod essem diaconus. 
Propter anxietatem mesto animo insinuavi amicissimo meo quae in 
pueritia mea una die gesseram, imo in una hora, quia necdum prevale- 
bam. Nescio, Deus scit, si habebam tune annos quindecem, et Deum 
unum non credebam .. . et cotidie contra Hiberionem non sponte 
pergebam, donec prope deficiebam (p. 365). At this time, then, he was. 
forty-five or more, and a bishop, whose ‘ friend,’ as appears from 
the context, after urging his promotion, had joined others in opposing 
his ‘laborious episcopate.’ This opposition arose in his absence, 
for he says, Ego non interfui, nec in Brittanniis eram, nec a me 
orietur dissentio (p. 366). It does not seem that Patrick overcame 
this opposition, or that he tried to do so, but he says, Non debeo 
abscondere donum Dei quod largitus est nobis in terra captivitatis 
meae (p. 366), and asks, Unde mihi Deum diligere ut patriam et 
parentes amitterem, et munera multa quae mihi offerebantur? Et 
offendi illos necnon contra votum aliquantis de senioribus meis . . . et 
resistit illis omnibus ut ego veneram ad Hybernas gentes euangelium 
praedicare. If taken by itself this would certainly seem to allude 
to a mission to Ireland before rather than after the opposition and 
his forty-fifth year. It can hardly refer to the mission of 432 if 
Patrick was then, as we suppose, about fifty-eight. To a man of 
that age his parentes do not appeal with gifts and tears, nor does a 
bishop of that age speak of resisting his seniors, of offending his 
relatives, and losing a patria from which all his biographers agree he 
had been absent for some thirty years. After this point in his ‘ Con- 
fession’ he speaks only of mission work in Ireland, but gives no clue to. 
its date. We learn only that at the time he wrote he felt alligatus spiritu 
(p. 870) not to leave Ireland. This must refer to a time after 482. 

It is clear from his own words that he did not pass the thirty- 
five years between 397 and 432 wholly, or indeed chiefly, in Britain. 
That he spent any part of them with Ninian at Candida Casa is a 
conjecture, not intrinsically improbable, based on dedications of 
churches to Ninian in Ireland. If not here or in Britain he must 
have been on the continent or in Ireland. 

The ‘ Confession,’ which at least admits the supposition that he 
was in Ireland, implies that he had visited the continent also. He 
says he longed to go usque Gallias visitare fratres (p. 370). His 
Epistle shows that he was acquainted with Gallic customs (p. 378), 
and one who had never been on the continent would hardly speak 
of his people as civibus sanctorum Romanorum (p. 875). The ‘ Dicta’ 
in the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ which I believe to be Patrick’s, speak of a 
journey per Gallias atque Italiam etiam in insolis quae sunt in mari 
Terreno (p. 801). The words that follow, Aeclessia Scotorum, immo 
Romanorun, ut Christiani, ita ut Romani sitis, &c., show that he felt 
some bond uniting him to the continental church. We find the 
same feeling in the writings of Cummian and Columban. Patrick’s. 
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words then allow us to suppose two visits to Ireland, and one or 
more to the continent. They assert that he was in Britain at the 
age of twenty-three, again after a ‘few years’ when a puer, again 
when at least forty-five. With these facts to guide us we turn to 
the early biographers. 

Tradition is unanimous in taking Patrick to the continent 
immediately after his escape ad Britanias (p. 495). Of his stay there 
Tirechan says, Vii annis ambulavit et navigavit in fluctibus, in cam- 
pistribus locis, et in convallibus montanis, per Gallias atque Italiam 
totam, atque in insolis quae sunt in mari Terreno, ut ipse dixit in 
commemoratione laborum’ (p. 802). This alludes to the ‘ Dicta,’ or to 
some work of Patrick’s now lost. Bishop Ultan told Tirechan 
another story. Erat hautem in una ex insolis, quae dicitur Arala- 
nensis (Arles), annis xxx ; but this, too, was attributed to some state- 
ment of Patrick’s, for Tirechan adds, Omnia hautem quae evenerunt (ei) 
invenietis in plana illius historia scripta (p. 302). Tirechan thought 
Patrick remained in Gaul till he came finally to Ireland cum Gallis, 
and naturally, for those thirty-seven years would quite fill the 
interval. 

Muirchu follows the ‘ Confession ’ till Patrick is at home paucos 
annos after his escape (p. 495). A few lines later he adds, Et erat 
annorum triginta (p. 496), thus agreeing exactly with Tirechan’s 
version of Patrick’s own statement that he voyaged ‘seven years.’ 
Weare thus brought to the year 404 or later. The interval between 
this and his final landing in Ireland-—that is, about twenty-eight 
years—Muirchu makes him pass with German at Auxerre, whom 
Patrick met on a journey that he had undertaken to Rome, discere 
sapientiam. . He stayed with him, says Muirchu, quasi ut alii dicunt, 
xlta., alii, xxxta. annis (pp. 270, 271). He calls German episcopus, 
but this he was not till 418. Patrick would not have gone to Auxerre 
to study before that time, and cannot, therefore, have stayed thirty 
years with German, though most later writers copy the statement. 
The Tripartite limits his studies to thirty years, but makes him pass 
part of them with Martin at Tours, and seven on an island (pp. 26, 
27). The numbers ‘ thirty’ and ‘seven’ are those of Tirechan ; the 
disposition of them alone differs. The only credible tradition of his 
study with German is that of Heiric in his ‘ Life of German’ and 
of Patrick’s ‘ Vita Tertia.’ These limit his stay to four years. 

If we accept the joint statement of Tirechan and Muirchu that 
Patrick passed seven years on the continent after his captivity, it 
would be to this journey that the words of the ‘ Dicta’ refer. It 
was then, if ever, that he visited Tours, which later tradition persist- 
ently asserts. Though Martin seems to have died in 397, Patrick 
would not know it if he left Britain in that or the next year, and 
would be attracted to the great Gallic churchman even if he were 
not, as the same writers say, his maternal relative. He would 
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have been well received by Martin’s monks, and would have 
found no better place for his purpose, though no doubt he would 
visit also the monasteries of the Mediterranean islands, and may 
have been at Arles, but hardly at Lérins, which was not yet a centre 
of monastic learning. Nothing indicates that he went to Rome at 
this time. 

What led him to return is not known. The vision of the call 
from Fochlad came to him in Britain after his return. His own 
words, as has been said, indicate that the sanctus puer went when he 
was called, and that if the men of Fochlad were not ‘ answered’ for 
plurimos annos it was due rather to the hardness of their hearts 
than to the coolness of his zeal. The reasons that Ferguson gave 
‘ for his belief that a Patrick had been in Ireland before Palladius 
can be urged, mutatis mutandis, for an earlier mission of Patrick 
himself. Stokes has shown the intrinsic probability of this view 
(pp. cxxxviii-cxli), and finds it supported by the tradition preserved 
in the ‘ Vita’ of Probus. I find a trace of the same story in the 
‘Vita Tertia.’ This states that Patrick went from Martin to an 
island called Tamarense. No such island is known, and the 
Bollandists were disposed to take it for Temoria or Tara, which by 
an easy error might come to be used for the island of which it was 
the chief assembling-place. Probus tells us this early mission was 
a failure, and the biographers had therefore little to tell of it, even 
when they had postponed its date to 431, and adapted the story to 
their ‘ Palladius.’ But better evidence than legends could give is 
found in Patrick’s own words: Apud vos conversatus sum a juventute 
mea (p. 371); and again, Misi epistolam cum sancto presbytero, quem 
ego ex infantia docui (p. 376). Could aman write thus who had been 
absent from Ireland from his twenty-third to his fifty-eighth year ? 
The silence of his biographers cannot weigh against his own words 
and all that is known of his character, the more as that silence is 
capable of a reasonable explanation, as will presently appear.? 

Stokes would prolong this earlier .aission for thirty years (p. exli), 
but if Patrick was in Britain, as he says, about thirty years after he 
was fifteen this mission cannot have lasted much over fifteen years, 
or after 419. Probus says that when he found his preaching fruit- 
less he set out for Rome, in order that accepta deinde auctoritate 
praedicandi he might undertake the work again under higher 
auspices (cxxxix). The ‘ Vita Tertia’ too says that after he had 
spent nine years in ‘Tamarense’ he ‘wished to visit Rome.’ 
Both authors say that he went there directly, but this may be 
doubted. The opposition that he found in Britain to his ‘ laborious 


? During this early mission may have occurred the second captivity. He says, 
Post annos muitos adhuc capturam dedi . . . nocte illa sexagensima liberavit me 
Dominus (863). The meaning of adhuc here and in the voice from Fochlad is not clear. 
It hardly can mean ‘ till now.’ 
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episcopate ‘ showed him he could not hope there for the higher 
sanction he desired, and makes it improbable that he remained 
there for any great time. It has been suggested that this opposi- 
tion was to his Gallic training or orders, but surely his own ex- 
planation is to be received that it was due to some youthful fault 
which was thought inconsistent with his present calling. As to the 
ordination, he certainly implies that it was British, since he tells 
us that one of his present British opponents had urged it (p. 366) 
while he ‘ was not in Britain ’—i.e. during his first absence in Gaul, 
a.D. 3897-404. 

The opposition at home may have made Patrick feel, as Probus 
suggests, that he must look for help to the head of the western 
churches ; his conduct shows that he felt also the need of a better 
preparation for his work. Now, if ever, must be placed his visit to 
Ninian ; but, whether from Candida Casa or Britain, the scenes of 
his earlier studies and his Gallic fratres soon drew him back to them 
again. 

Muirchu thus describes this second journey to the continent, 
which is to him the first: Egressus ad sedem apostolicam uisitandam 
et honorandam ... ut diceret atque intellegeret et impleret et ut 
predicaret et donaret divinam gratiam in nationibus externis convertens 
ad fidem Christi. Transnavigato igitur mari . . . episcopum Alsi- 
dore . . . Germanum inuenit. Apud quem non parvo tempore demo- 
ratus, &c. (p. 496). Heiric and the ‘ Vita Tertia’ say he studied with 
German four years. He cannot, then, have finished his stay there 
before 424. Alllives agree, however, that he was with German in 
431, and I shall try to show that he was there in 428 also. If we 
suppose Patrick to end his ‘four years’ in 428, he may have spent 
any preceding time in Ireland or at Candida Casa, or his stay with 
German may have been interrupted by travel. He might even 
have returned to Britain in 428 meaning to go to Ireland. 

It was probably in that year that the British embassy set out 
for Gaul to seek aid against the Pelagians at home. The result of 
this was, as Constantine (i. 19) and Bede (i. 17) say, that a Gallic 
synod was called, atque omnium iudicio electi sunt . . . Germanus et 
Lupus. Prosper, who was "himself at Rome in 481, supplements 
this version by saying (anno 429) ad actionem Palladii diaconi papa 
Celestinus Germanum . . . vice sua mittit. Again (anno 432) ab hoc 
eodem morbo Britannias liberavit (Celestinus) et ordinato Scotis episcopo 
dum Romanam insulam studet servare catholicam, fecit etiam barbaram 
Christianam. The accounts are easily reconciled. The pope either 
suggested or sanctioned the nomination of the synod. 

Now whether Patrick was in Britain or in Gaul when this mission 
was sent he can hardly have failed to have apart init. The Britons 
would have desired German above any other Gallic bishop, for he was 
the most eloquent and most learned of them all. If they wished to 
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secure his help they would not fail to seek the aid of one who had 
been for years his pupil and was known throughout the Gallic church. 
If in Britain he would have been the natural envoy, if at Auxerre 
they could not dispense with his co-operation, if elsewhere in Gaul 
they would have sought his assistance. But if Patrick had the 
feelings for Rome with which Probus says he left Ireland he 
would desire that German should go as the representative of what 
Muirchu calls caput omnium ecclesiarwm totius mundi. Patrick 
therefore would have been glad to suggest his nomination to Celestine, 
and the pope, had he consulted any one, could have found no other 
adviser so well acquainted both with Gallic prelates and British 
needs. Nor is this a matter of conjecture merely. The pope sent 
German ad actionem Palladii diaconi. Surely this is the Palladius 
. . « qui Patricius alio nomine appellabatur of the ‘ Book of Armagh’ 
(p. 332). The name Palladius, as O’Brien has ingeniously shown, is 
but the Latin for Succat, Patrick’s youthful name. One difficulty 
indeed remains ; Patrick was a bishop, and Prosper calls Palla- 
dius a deacon. But Prosper may not have known, or may have 
ignored, his British ordination. In later times Celtic bishops some- 
times concealed their orders when on the continent, and even at 
home, out of humility. 

It does not follow from this that Patrick went to Rome at this 
time. His actio could as well have been by letter. But it would 
have been natural that he should do so. There seems to be a 
trace of such a journey in the scholia to Fiace’s Hymn. The tale as 
it stands there is impossible. ‘German said: ‘‘ Go to Celestine, that 
he may confer orders upon thee, for he is proper to confer them.” 
So Patrick went to him ; but he did not give him that honour, for he 
had previously sent Palladius.’ Then, continues the scholiast, Patrick 
went to the Mediterranean islands, and thence to German, who sent 
him again to Celestine, who having heard of Palladius’s death sent 
him to Ireland (pp. 419, 421). But if ‘ Palladius’ was sent in 431 and 
Patrick landed in Ireland in 482 it is impossible that he could make 
these journeys in the interval. The legend should not, however, be 
wholly rejected, for a failure is less likely to be invented than a 
success. Eliminating that ignis fatuus ‘ Palladius,’ its foundation 
seems to be that Patrick went to Rome in 428 on German’s business 
and his own, that he got the pope’s assent to German’s mission, 
while the sanction for his own was for a time deferred, perhaps in 
order that he might aid German in Britain. The scholiast thinks 
that he accompanied him there (p. 417), and Joscelin thought he 
preached against the Pelagians in Britain. If so he returned with 
German to Gaul, probably in the autumn of 480.‘ He was at Auxerre 

* Trish Eccl. Rec. 1887, p. 725. 


* The Liturgical Tract, written in the eighth century, says that German and Lupus 
taught Patrick and ipsum episcopum pro ecorum praedicatione archiepiscopum in Scottis 
et Britanniis posuerunt’ (503). 
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in the spring of 431. Here, as it seems, he secured at last Celes- 
tine’s approval of his design, probably, as Nennius says, monente 
et suadente [sc. Celestinum] sancto Germano episcopo. 

Prosper says (A.D. 431), Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatus 
a papa Celestino Palladius primus episcopus mittitur. That this Palla- 
dius was also Patrick is stated by the reviser of the Parker manuscript 
of the Saxon Chronicle: ‘anno 480. Here Palladius, vel Patricius, 
the bishop, was sent to the Scots that he might confirm their belief 
by Celestine the pope.” Neither Prosper nor the chronicle says that 
Celestine ordained Palladius bishop. The chronicle implies, and 
Prosper admits, the supposition that he commissioned him for the 
work. The ‘ordination,’ whatever it was, need not be placed in 
Rome. It may have been performed bya deputy in Gaul. Augus- 
tine and Birinus, who certainly came from Rome, were neither of 
them ordained there or by the pope. Early Irish tradition is agreed 
that Patrick did not go to Rome in 431. The first to assert it is 
the ‘ Vita Tertia,’ in the tenth century. Tirechan brings Patrick 
direct from Gaul to Ireland (p. 303), but he gives a very meagre 
account of his early years. Muirchu’s story claims a fuller ex- 
amination, for on it alone rests the assumption that Palladius is not 
Patrick. 

After relating the call from Fochlad, which there seems reason 
to place much earlier, Muirchu continues, Opportuno ergo tempore 
imperante .. . coeptum ingreditur iter ad opus in quod olim praeparatus 
Suit, utique aevanguelii et missit Germanus seniorem cum illo . . . ut 
testem comitem haberet quia nec adhuc a . . . Germano in pontificali 
gradu ordinatus est (p. 272). The opus here seems to be his ‘ ordina- 
tion,’ the iter was to some prelate authorised to confer it. That it was 
not to Ireland appears from its sequel, for Muirchu continues, Audita 

. morte sancti Paladii in Britannis, quia discipuli Paladii, id est 
Augustinus et Benedictus et caeteri, redeuntes retulerant in Ebmoria de 
morte, eius Patricius et qui cum eo erant declinaverunt iter ad quendam 
mirabilem hominem summum aepiscopum Armatorege nomine in pro- 
pinquo loco habtantem ibique . . . episcopalem gradum ab Armatorege 
sancto episcopo accepit. 

If this tale were true there would be no authority earlier than 
the Armagh scribe (p. 332) for connecting Patrick with Celestine. 
It is necessary, therefore, before proceeding further to determine the 
credit due to it and to its author. On the latter point Muirchu is 
a competent witness for himself. He says, Pauca haec de multis 
sancti Patricti gestis, parua peritia, incertis auctoribus, memoria labili, 
attrito sensu .. . explicare aggrediar (p. 269). The story itself 
justifies his testimony. It is not absolutely impossible, but it is very 
improbable that so many events and such long journeys could occupy 
so shorta time. ‘ Palladius,’ if we may judge by the custom of later 
travellers, would hardly have left Rome before Easter. In that case 
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he cannot have got beyond Ireland in that winter. Muirchu thought 
he passed the winter there, for he speaks of the brumali rigore of 
the climate. Then, discouraged by failure, reversus [est] ad ewm qui 
missit illum. That is, he started to do so, for Muirchu hastens to 
correct his own statement. Revertente vero eo hinc et primo mari 
transito, coeptoque terrarum itinere, in Britonum finibus vita functus est 
(p. 272). This might surely have occupied him till midsummer, yet 
his disciples have time to carry the news to ‘ Ebmoria’ soon enough 
for Patrick to change his plans, ‘turn aside’ for ordination, and 
reach Ireland that autumn. ‘Ebmoria’ is wholly unknown, but 
there is some reason to think that Patrick’s ‘ ordination’ took place 
near Arles. No Bishop Amathorex is known at this time. Amator 
is probably meant, but he was German’s predecessor and died 
thirteen years before. Finally, it is incredible that ‘ Palladius’s’ 
death should be reported in Gaul in 431 by a party of persons going 
to Rome, and should be unknown in Rome when Prosper wrote his 
chronicle (a.p. 455). But Prosper thought Palladius converted Ire- 
land, for he says that Celestine by sending him made the barbarous 
island Christian. Bede, who at Yarrow had every opportunity to 
know the Scotch tradition, tells of no other missionary. 

Muirchu’s story, then, is certainly false. It is easy to see how 
it arose. He knew only of Patrick till he saw Prosper’s chronicle. 
His parva peritia would not venture to criticise the contemporary 
statements of the great Roman annalist, yet he knew that Patrick 
found no other missionary in Ireland the year after Prosper said 
Palladius went there. He assumed, therefore, that the mission was a 
failure, and, as he could find no account elsewhere of one who existed 
only in his own mind, he thought he must have soon died. It was 
but a step after this to connect Patrick’s mission with the news of his 
death, since both must needs fall in the same year. Muirchu shows 
himself elsewhere a writer of no critical ability. The attritus sensus 
of Patrick’s earlier unsuccessful preaching became in his hands the 
failure of ‘ Palladius,’ which his imagination scrupled not to adapt 
to his purpose. 

The next writer to mention Palladius is the Armagh scribe. 
He combines the true with the false. Palladius to him is Patrick, 
but not the Patrick. He says, Paladius episcopus primo mittitur, 
qui Patricius alio nomine appellabatur, qui martyrium passus est apud 
Scottos . . . Deinde Patricius secundus . . . a Celestino papa mit- 
titur (p. 882). He, then, makes Palladius die in Ireland, Muirchu in 
Britain. Nennius says, Pervenit ad Britanniam et ibi defunctus in 
terra Pictorum; the Irish Nennius adds at Fordun, which is in 
Scotland (p. 499 and p. 419, note). The Scholiast first gives some 
details of Palladius’s journey, and in doing so betrays his identity. 
He says that Palladius landed in Hui Garrchon, which is where 
Patrick landed ; that when driven thence, as Patrick was, ‘ he fared 


i 
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forth around Ireland,’ as Patrick did. Here first the shadow parts 
company with Patrick, for ‘ Palladius’ was driven by a storm ‘to 
the southern extremity of the Modad,’ i.e. Scotland (p. 419). The 
‘Lebar Brece’ of the thirteenth century says ‘ he died in Britain’ 
(p. 447); in another and earlier portion, ‘He went to Scotland. 
He was buried in Linconium’ (p. 504). The Tripartite echoes 
Nennius. Marianus Scotus does not say what became of him (pp. 
30, 510). These writers could tell no consistent story of where he 
worked, what he did, or where he died. Evidently, then, they had 
no local tradition to guide them. They felt the same difficulty that 
Muirchu had felt, and allowed themselves the same liberty in solv- 
ing it, though they knew that Palladius was another name for 
Patrick (p. 832), which might have set them right had they heeded 
it. We are hindered, therefore, neither by the Irish nor the conti- 
nental writers from identifying Patrick and Palladius. 

While, then, it seems certain that Celestine ‘sent’ Patrick- 
Palladius, there is no reason to think that he was sent from Rome. 
It is curious to watch the growth of this tradition. Tirechan knows 
nothing of it; Muirchu suggests that he started to go there but was 
diverted ; the ‘ Book of Armagh’ has the non-committal, ‘ Patrick 
is sent by Celestine,’ which Nennius expands into legatus Patricius 

. a Celestino . . . suadente sancto Germano. . . ad Scottos ... 
mittitur. But he adds expressly that Patrick did not go to Rome. 
Misit Germanus seniorem cum illo ad... episcopum Amatheam 
regem in propinquo habitantem, whence he went to Ireland (p. 499). 
This is practically Muirchu’s story, except that Patrick hears of 
Palladius’s death before leaving German. The ‘ Vita Tertia’ is the 
first Irish document to place Patrick’s consecration in Rome.® 
The Scholiast is content to follow this, but the Tripartite takes 
the last step, attributing Patrick’s ‘ consecration ’ to Celestine him- 
self. Joscelin thinks the pope made him a priest. Probus attri- 
butes his consecration to Senior, which seems rather a title than 
aname. The others make the consecrator Amator or Amathorex, 
and (except the Scholiast and ‘ Vita Tertia’) the place Gaul, thus 
following Muirchu, though all agree that in some way he was, as 
Nennius says, a’ Celestino legatus. The consecrator was probably 
the archbishop of Arles, as in Augustine’s case. Probus says et 
vallata est civitas ejus septem muris. Supposing vii to be mistaken 
for vi, this might allude to Hexafrourai, a Massalian colony not 
far from Arles. Such was Ferguson’s suggestion (p. cxxxix). Muir- 
chu and others call Amator suwmmus episcopus, and the ‘ Lebar 
Brece’ ‘a certain archbishop’ (p. 445). Of all Gallic bishops swmmus 
episcopus would apply best to the archbishop of Arles. That he 
should be called Amator need not surprise those who remember 


5 Heiric’s Life of German is an earlier continental authority. 
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that the cautious Bede calls Vergilius of Arles Etherius, and that 
Eddi mistakes Dalfinus for his brother Annemund. 

What did Amator do? Prosper says Palladius (Patrick) was 
ordinatus, the chronicle that he was onsended. Muirchu says 
Palladius was ordinatus, but Patrick episcopalem gradum accepit. 
This could not be if he was already a bishop, as he says. If, as 
Stokes supposes (p. exxxviii), his orders were Gallic, Amator could 
only dedicate him solemnly to his task; but if they were British, 
as Patrick seems to imply, they would need, like Chad’s in a like 
case, to be consummated Catholica ratione, since he would be held 
episcopatum non rite suscepisse (Bede, iv. 2). Such was probably 
the nature of Patrick’s ordination. 

Tradition and probability are best reconciled by supposing that 
when German returned from Britain he advised Celestine to use 
Patrick’s zeal to extend the sphere of Roman influence, that the pope 
gave a ready assent, and referred him to the archbishop of Arles. 
This took place, says Prosper, in 481. Patrick would naturally go 
to Ireland through Britain, and, as he did not reach it till 482, it 
is probable, as Nennius says, that he preached in Britain non multis 
diebus. In the early part of 482 he landed at Inber Dea (p. 275), 
among the Hui Garrchon, returning to his former converts, ‘the 
Scots believing in Christ.’ B. W. WELts. 





Odo of Champagne, Count of Blois and 
‘Tyrant of Burgundy’ 


OREMOST among the group of feudatories who stood half 
protectingly, half menacingly around the throne founded by 
Hugh Capet in 987, and whose struggles for the mastery over one 
another and over the crown itself chiefly make up the history of 
this new kingdom of the French during the first century of its 
existence, was the house of Blois, represented throughout the greater 
part of the reign of Hugh’s successor by Count Odo II of Blois, 
Chartres, and Tours, in his later years also count of Champagne 
and, as an old writer puts it, ‘ tyrant of Burgundy ’—in other words, 
claimant of the crown of Arles. The story of Odo’s life is a story 
of wasted talents, perverted energies, misused opportunities, and un- 
fulfilled possibilities: yet it is a story not without interest; for the 
possibilities were such that their fulfilment might have changed 
the whole after-history of both France and England, if not of all 
western Europe. 
The founder of the house of Blois had been a Scandinavian 
‘ pirate’ who, when his comrades were finally driven out of the 
duchy of France, consented to become the vassal of its duke for 
three of its fairest districts, the counties of Blois, Chartres, and 
Tours. These three counties made up together a territory greater 
in extent than any other underfief of the duchy, and nearly as great 
as that which the duke retained in his own hands, and which on his 
elevation to the crown became the ‘royal domain.’ The import- 
ance which they gave to their holder was shown by the marriage 
of Theobald the.Trickster, second count of Blois, with a daughter 
of the great house of Vermandois and Champagne, closely akin to 
the dukes of the French. Theobald’s son and successor, Odo, won 
a bride of yet loftier rank, Bertha, eldest daughter of Conrad the 
Pacific, king of Arles. Odo died about a year before Hugh Capet, 
in 995 ; in less than ten years his two elder sons followed him, and 
in 1004 the youngest became Count Odo II of Blois, Chartres, and 
Tours. 
The really important task of Odo’s life—a task whose importance 
he seems never to have realised, and indeed could not possibly have 
realised in all its fulness without a prophetic knowledge of the 
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after-history which has made it evident to us—was his struggle 
with his neighbour Fulk of Anjou for the mastery in central Gaul. 
In that task he failed, and the consequence of his failure was the 
establishment on the black rock of Angers of a power which grew 
and spread till it gave an Angevin duke to Normandy and an Angevin 
king to England. Some of the causes of his failure lay, without 
doubt, in the character of his rival; but other causes lay in 
the character and circumstances of Odo himself. He had lost 
his father when scarcely more than a child; within a year his 
mother, Bertha of Arles, had married her kinsman the new king 
Robert of France. Odo had thus grown to manhood amid the 
anarchy and misery that sprang from the interdict with which this 
marriage between second cousins was punished by the Church. He 
caught but too readily the lawless spirit of the time, and began his 
career—possibly in 996, more porbably in 999—by a struggle with 
his royal stepfather for the castle of Melun, a struggle which ended 
in the young rebel’s ignominious flight, but not till Robert had been 
obliged to call in against him the aid of Duke Richard of Normandy.! 
A few years later Odo was again in open rebeilion, this time in 
concert with Count Otto William of Burgundy.? Again Richard of 
Normandy came to the king’s assistance,’ although by this time his 
sister Matilda was probably Odo’s wife. Her dowry consisted of 
half the county of Dreux; she died, however, soon after her 
marriage, and, as she left no child, her brother claimed the restora- 
tion of the dower. This Odo refused, and a war followed, in which, 
according to a Norman historian, the count of Blois—as Odo 
had now become—proved so nearly a match for the Norman duke 
that the latter was fain to call in the aid of certain heathen ‘sea 
kings,’ of whom one was no less a personage than Olaf Haraldson, 
future saint and martyr, and whose presence in the land so terrified 
King Robert that he took the matter out of their hands by citing 
both disputants to a great council at Coutras, where he settled their 
dispute by his own royal authority, supported by all the princes of 
hisrealm. The settlement was a compromise ; Odo kept the castle of 
Dreux, but Richard kept the surrounding land, and a far more im- 
portant fortress which he had built on its western border, Tilliéres.‘ 

Odo speedily married a second wife, Hermengard of Auvergne.5 
His chief employment during the next few years was the defence of 


’ Richer, 1. iv. cc. 74-78; Hugh of Fleury, Rer. Gall. Scriptt. x. 220, 221; Vita 
Burchardi Com., ib. pp. 354, 355; W. of Jumiéges, 1. v. ¢. 14. 

? *Chron. Virdun.’ Rer. Gall. Scriptt. x. 208. 

3 W. Jumiédges, 1. v. c. 15; R. Glaber, 1. ii. ¢. 8. 

* W. Jumiéges, 1. v. cc. 11,12. See Freeman, Norm. Cong. i. 508-510. 

* See Arbois de Jubainville, Hist. des Comtes de Champagne, i. 208-209. The 
Suggestion in p. 208 as to a connexion between Odo’s second marriage and the 
favourable terms granted to him by Robert is based upon a view of Queen Constance’s 
parentage which is now known to be erroneous. 
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the counties of Tours, Chartres, and Blois, which had devolved upon 
him by his brother’s death, against the aggression of his western 
neighbour, Count Fulk of Anjou. Master by inheritance of two 
strongholds in the heart of Touraine, Amboise and Loches, Fulk 
was carefully planning and already beginning to execute a scheme 
for the gradual annexation of the whole county of Tours. Ten 
years of intermittent warfare, conducted with consummate strate- 
gical skill on the Angevin side, but in somewhat desultory fashion by 
the Count of Blois, came to a crisis in July 1016, when Odo, on his 
way to attack Fulk’s castle of Montrichard, found himself unex- 
pectedly confronted by the allied forces of Anjou and Maine, and 
was by them totally routed in a pitched battle at Pontlevoy.6 His 
ambition, however, was seeking another field than the ‘ garden of 
France.’ Odo, as well as Fulk, was setting his face eastward. 
Already in 1015 he had ceded an outlying fragment of his dominions, 
the little county of Beauvais, to its diocesan bishop, Roger, in 
exchange for Roger’s patrimonial county of Sancerre.’ Beauvais 
lay at the north-western extremity of the royal domain, isolated 
from Odo’s other possessions; Sancerre, on the other hand, flanked on 
the east his own county of Blois; and Chartres, Blois, and Sancerre, 
all linked together in a single hand, formed a strong chain of terri- 
tories that ringed in the royal domain from the Norman to the 
Burgundian border, while the great fief that lay on its eastern side, 
Champagne, was now parted from Odo’s dominions only by the 
little counties of Auxerre and Nevers. It was on Champagne that 
Odo’s eyes were fixed. After the death, in 943, of Herbert II, count of 
Vermandois and Champagne, his vast territorial possessions had 
been parcelled out by a family arrangement among hissons. Amiens 
and Vermandois formed the share of the two elder ; the scattered 
but extensive and valuable lands in Champagne were divided between 
the two younger brothers, Robert and Herbert, and on Robert’s 
death without a surviving son Herbert came into possession of them 
all. His only son, Stephen, died childless in 1019 or 1020. The 
male line of Herbert II was thus extinct so far as Champagne was 
concerned ; for his two elder sons seem to have renounced all claim 
upon the eastern half of his dominions. Of his descendants by the 
spindle side the nearest and most conspicuous was Odo of Blois, 
the grandson of his eldest daughter, Luitgard, by her marriage with 
Theobald the Trickster. 

Odo’s consanguinity might give him a title to the investiture 
of Champagne; but it was a title which the king was not neces- 
sarily bound to recognise. So to do would be to wedge in the 
royal domain between the territories—amounting to more than 
double its extent—of one man, and that man not the most trust- 
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worthy among the vassals of the crown. Robert might well shrink 
from such a risk; and it seems by no means unlikely that he 
entertained some idea of keeping the lapsed fief in his own hands, 
a course in which he would be strengthened by his own descent from 
Beatrice, daughter of the first Count Herbert of Vermandois. No 
considerations either of loyalty or of prudence, however, could check 
Odo’s impatient ambition ; regardless of the royal rights, without 
waiting for investiture, he seized to himself the cities of Troyes and 
Meaux and all the broad lands of Champagne.’ It seems that 
Robert, powerless to dislodge him, was obliged to put a good face on 
the matter by granting him the investiture of the county. But Odo 
was one of those men who seem to receive the favours of- fortune 
only to throw them blindly, if not wilfully, away. To north and 
east Champagne bordered upon the great duchy—now divided into 
two parts—of Lotharingia or Lorraine, which on the final break- 
up of the Carolingian empire had been formed out of the northern 
half of the old ‘middle kingdom,’ and after many changes of 
ownership and overlordship had settled down in the days of Otto 
the Great as a fief of the East Frankish realm, but was still regarded 
with somewhat wistful eyes by the rulers of West Frankland. 
Before the new count of Champagne had been many years in posses- 
sion he quarrelled with Theodoric, the duke of Upper Lorraine. 
Odo seems, indeed, to have done nothing worse than what Fulk of 
Anjou had been doing with impunity for years past in Touraine— 
building castles on his neighbour’s land. But an encroachment on 
Lorraine was something far more serious than a mere aggression 
against a fellow-vassal; it was a violation of the territory of the 
empire. The strife of Odo and Fulk put in jeopardy nothing but 
the peace of Touraine and Anjou; the strife of Odo and Theodoric 
narrowly missed putting in jeopardy the peace of all France and 
Germany by reopening the vexed question of their respective 
relations with Lotharingia. Happily, the well-grounded confidence 
of King Robert the Pious in the saintly emperor Henry II 
suggested to him a means of turning the difficulty into a bond of 
union between them, and using it to gain the help of a stronger 
hand than his own in managing the troublesome count of Cham- 
pagne. Robert handed over the whole matters in dispute, not only 
between Odo and Theodoric but also between Odo and himself, to 
the decision of the emperor. The case was tried before Henry at 
Verdun in September 1023, and decided against Odo. The encroach- 
ing castles were pulled down ;° and then, strong in the emperor’s 
support, Robert withdrew the extorted investiture of Champagne. 
Odo found himself suddenly alone, on the verge of ruin. He made 
@ passionate appeal to Robert’s clemency and justice, professing 
8 R. Glaber, 1. iii. ¢. 2. ® «Chron. Camerac.’ Rer. Gall. Scriptt. x. 202. 
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unbounded loyalty, vehemently declaring that he had done nothing 
to deserve such treatment and would rather die than live deprived 
of his honours.!° The appeal gained its end, partly, no doubt, 
because it was helped by other causes. The moral support which 
might have kept Robert firm was taken away at the critical moment 
by Henry’s death in July 1024. No ties of friendship or fellow- 
feeling bound Robert to his successor; the French king’s sym- 
pathies turned at once from the overlord of Lotharingia to its 
invader, and suddenly reversing his policy, he made, or let his im- 
perious second wife make for him, a close alliance with Odo." 

Just at this moment, when Odo was thus at the height of his 
prosperity, basking in the full sunshine of court favour and master 
of all the wealth and all the forces of Champagne as well as of 
Chartres and Blois, there came to him the first whispers of a temp- 
tation which was one day to lead him to hisruin. The chief nobles 
of Lombardy, hoping to find in the death of Henry II an opportunity 
to fling off the yoke of a German sovereign, sent an embassy into 
Gaul in search of a prince who should be willing to accept their 
crown and able to fight for it against Henry’s successor, Conrad the 
Salic. Robert of France wisely declined to entertain their proposals 
either for himself or for his son, but he left the envoys free to treat 
of the matter with his feudatories, and allowed them to make over- 
tures first to Duke William of Aquitaine and then, it seems, to 
Count Odo of Champagne.” Their negotiations with Odo came to 
nothing, and were perhaps only intended to hasten the decision of 
William ; but they seem to have conjured up before Odo’s eager 
eyes a vision which haunted him for the rest of his life. Thence- 
forth he looked upon the Angevin enemy who threatened him 
in Touraine as a mere hindrance. to loftier schemes of ambition. 
To sweep the obstacle out of his way, as he hoped, once for all, he 
set forth in 1026 at the head of all the troops that he could muster 
in his own territories and borrow from the royal domain, to dislodge 
the Angevins from a great camp which they had formed some ten 
years before on the Montboyau, nearly opposite Tours. As, how- 
ever, his notion of strategy, like his notion of policy, never went 
beyond dashing with all his forces straight at the one point which 
chanced to have caught his eyes at the moment, he was rash enough 
to call out all the fighting men of Touraine to join him in the siege, 
thus leaving the whole country south of the Loire a clear field for 
Fulk’s attack. The consequence was that in striving to win the 
Montboyau he lost a far more’important stronghold, the key of his 
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western border, Saumur.'* Next year he sought vengeance in an 
attack upon Amboise, in which he was joined by young Henry of 
France, King Robert’s eldest son. The attack failed; and thence- 
forth Odo left Touraine to its fate. His heart had never been in 
his work there. The old chroniclers are right in the spirit, though 
wrong in the letter, when they call him ‘Odo of Champagne’ long 
before he had entered upon his cousin Stephen’s inheritance. All 
his life long the blood and the spirit of his grandmother Luitgard 
of Champagne and his mother Bertha of Arles were prompting him 
to turn his back upon the home and the work bequeathed to him 
by his father, and urging him ever further and further eastward 
till they goaded him at last to his doom. 

In July 1081 King Robert died. His widow, Constance, hated 
her eldest son, the new King Henry, ‘ with a step-mother’s hatred,’ 
as says a chronicler of the time; and to oust him from his throne 
she sought to purchase the aid of Count Odo. She knew his price 
and she had it ready to her hand. On the border of Champagne 
and the royal domain stood the city of Sens, of which half belonged 
to the archbishop, and the other half was a secular fief which had 
been forfeited to the crown by the misdoings of its count Rainard, 
aided and abetted by Odo himself, in the days when the surround- 
ing Champagne was still held by Odo’s cousin Stephen.’ As what- 
ever was in the power of King Robert was virtually in the power of 
his wife, she was able at his death to make over this half of Sens 
to Odo; and for this paltry bribe he readily turned against his 
lawful sovereign and late ally and joined hands with the queen- 
mother to place her younger son upon the throne.'® Her death 
put an end to this project in July 1032. Archbishop Leutheric 
of Sens. had died about a month earlier. Odo at once made 
common cause with the local clergy against a new archbishop— 
Gelduin (brother of the late Count Rainard)—who was appointed by 
the young king. When Gelduin came to take possession of his see 
‘he could not get in anyhow;’ and King Henry himself, when at 
harvest-tide he laid siege to the place, met with a like fate. Next 
year he came again with three thousand men and spent another 
week in ravaging the neighbourhood, but with no better success. 
In the third year Odo yielded; not only was Gelduin admitted, but 
the lay half of Sens was restored to the king.'? By that time indeed 
Odo’s thoughts were concentrated upon a prize compared with 
which Sens was a trifle scarce worth fighting for. King Rudolf of 


'8 Gesta Cons. pp. 108-109; Gesta Ambaz. Domin., ib., p. 165; Hist. S. Flor. 
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Arles was dead, and Odo had plunged headlong into a struggle with 
the emperor for his crown. 

Rudolf's heritage was the last independent fragment of the 
‘middle kingdom,’ which had once formed an enormous marchland 
between the East and West Frankish realms. That kingdom, set 
up by the treaty of Verdun in 843 to serve as a sort of neutral zone 
beween its two neighbours, was a purely artificial creation, arbitrarily 
formed out of a long straggling chain of countries, reaching from the 
mouth of the Weser to that of the Tiber, without a natural boundary 
anywhere save at its northern extremity, where it ended of necessity 
on the shore of the North Sea, and peopled by races differing widely 
from each other in blood, speech, and traditions. In little more than 
ten years it fell to pieces. Its northern half took the name of Lotha- 
ringia from its second sovereign, who was also its last independent 
ruler. Its southern half—the land between the Sadne, the Alps, 
the Alemannian and Lotharingian duchies, and the Mediterranean 
Sea—flung off the Carolingian rule altogether towards the close of 
the ninth century, set up kings of its own, and formed two sovereign 
states, Provence and transjurane Burgundy, which in 933 were united 
and became a single independent monarchy, free of all connexion 
with its western neighbour the French king, owing homage to the 
eastern in his imperial character only, and having its chief seat in 
the old Roman city from whose name it was commonly known as 
the kingdom of Arles. The third king of this united Burgundy, 
Rudolf III, came to his throne in 993. He was a man of gentle, 
somewhat weak disposition, ill fitted to be ruler of a country whose 
inhabitants comprised people of the most diverse blood and temper, 
from the half-Teutonic folk of his paternal Transjurana to the 
Aquitanian Celts of the banks of the Sadne, and the semi-Italian 
natives of the Alpine valleys and the land which still proudly re- 
membered that it had been the original Roman ‘ Provincia.’ 
Rudolf found himself set at naught by his rebellious nobles; his 
marriage brought him no children; and caring no longer to keep 
for himself such a troublesome crown, he made two attempts to cede 
it to his sister Gisela’s son, the emperor Henry II.'* No sooner, 
however, was the cession formally completed in 1020 than the 
Burgundian nobles protested against it as illegal without their 
consent. In default of a direct heir they claimed the right to choose 
a king for themselves, and so strongly did their patriotism revolt at 
the prospect of having a stranger to rule over them that they en- 
treated the hitherto despised Rudolf to resume his sceptre.'® The 
emperor waived his claim and the transaction was held void; but 
in 1032 Rudolf died, and from his death-bed he, in fulfilment of a 
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fresh engagement made five years before,” sent his crown and the 
spear of St. Maurice, the sacred insignia of Burgundian royalty, 
to Henry’s successor, Conrad the Salic.”! 

Conrad was far more of a stranger to the Burgundian house 
than Henry had been, for he could claim kindred with it only 
through his wife, a daughter of Rudolf’s youngest sister, Gerberga. 
Politically, however, the dying king’s choice was the wisest that 
could have been made for his country ; but it bitterly disappointed 
another of his kinsmen who was not of a temper to sit down quietly 
under such a disappointment. Odo of Champagne was the only 
surviving son of Rudolf’s eldest sister, and therefore considered 
himself Rudolf’s sole lawful heir. Characteristically, however, he 
seems never to have taken any steps to procure either from Rudolf 
or from the emperor any recognition of his claims as heir-apparent, 
but trusted to his own sword for its vindication whenever the crisis 
shouldcome. The crisis chanced to come at a lucky moment for him. 
When Rudolf died, in September 1032, Conrad was busy warring 
against the Poles. Odo seized the opportunity to invade transjurane 
Burgundy and make himself master of its chief strongholds.” 
Conrad hurried back to keep Christmas at Strasburg, and thence 
marched through Solothurn into Burgundy. Stranger though he 
might be, he was at any rate less of a stranger than the count of 
Champagne, a feudatory of an alien sovereign; great and small 
ratified their dead king’s choice, elected Conrad as his successor, 
and crowned him in the abbey church of Payern on Candlemas day 
1033. Owing to the intense cold of the winter, however, he found 
it impossible to dislodge the invader ; so when summer came he 
made a counter-raid into Champagne. Three weeks of ravaging 
with fire and sword brought Odo to his knees and wrung from him 
a renunciation of his claims upon Burgundy ;* but the renuncia- 
tion was merely formal; he did not withdraw his troops from the 
country ; and his submission to Henry of France next year, which, 
followed as it was by a visit to his long-neglected patrimonial 
dominions,” looked for the moment like a tacit abandonment of 
his schemes of aggrandisement in the east, was in reality intended 
only to free his hands for their more vigorous prosecution. 

In that summer—1034—Conrad advanced to expel Odo’s troops 
from Burgundy; he was joined by Rudolf’s widow, and by Count 
Hugh of Provence at the head of the loyal Burgundian nobles who 
had taken refuge beyond the Alps. The united host took Morat, 
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and the party of Champagne at once gave way. All the land as 
far as the Rhone was subdued, and the hasty crowning at Payern 
two years before was supplemented with a more formal ceremony 
at Geneva on August 1.% Odo, however, nothing daunted, was 
insolent enough to ask Conrad to grant him the investiture of the 
Burgundian realm,” and on the emperor’s refusal he again dashed 
into the country. This time he penetrated into cisjurane Burgundy, 
besieged and took Vienne, and went so far as to fix a day for his 
coronation there.” It seems, indeed, to have been at nothing less 
than the crown of the old Lotharingian middle kingdom that he 
was aiming now, for the next of his erratic movements was an 
attack upon Toul.” Soon a yet more tempting lure was held out to 
him from across the Alps. The attempt made by the Lombard 
princes, at the opening of Conrad’s reign, to set up a king of their 
own choice had proved unsuccessful; but it was not without a 
struggle that the emperor had put on the Lombard crown on his 
way to take the Roman one in 1027, and fresh troubles at Milan 
brought him to that city again at the opening of the year 1037. 
His presence seemed only to aggravate the disturbance; he sus- 
pected that Archbishop Herbert was at the bottom of the mischief, 
and sent him into honourable captivity at Placentia. Thence 
Herbert speedily contrived to make his escape home. Finding that 
the emperor was planning to deprive him of his see, he at once 
counterplotted with some of the many malcontents in northern 
taly to deprive Conrad of his throne; and while the emperor was 
besieging Milan to regain possession of the archbishop, the Milanese 
prelate and citizens, in concert with the bishops of Vercelli, Cre- 
mona, and Placentia, were secretly calling Odo to come and take not 
merely the Italian kingdom, but the Roman empire itself.*° 
The astute Italians had guessed his own thoughts: ‘I will not be 
king, but king’s master,’ he had said when, with Burgundy in his 
power, he delayed to assume its crown.*' A day had been fixed for a 
solemn reception and homage of the Italian envoys, when the plot was 
discovered and foiled by the activity of Conrad’s friends. But when 
once Odo had become a candidate for the imperial crown it mattered 
little whether he struck at it through Milan or through Aachen. 
Disappointed in his Italian scheme, he rushed upon his doom in 
another quarter: ‘ with the proud heart that goeth before destruc- 
tion’ he set out to march upon Aachen, vowing that before Christ- 
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mas he would be seated on its throne.** Inthe middle of November 
he besieged and took Bar. The duke of Lorraine was even then 
advancing to meet him. Duke Frederick, the son of his old enemy 
Theodoric, had died leaving only daughters, and with the emperor’s 
consent the upper duchy was now reunited with the lower under 
Gozilo the Great. Gozilo and his son Godfrey thus came against 
Odo with all the forces of both duchies; Count Gerard of Alsace 
joined them; so did the bishop of Liége, who, on hearing that 
France and Burgundy were conspiring to ruin not only Lorraine 
but the Holy Roman empire itself, chose to head his troops in 
person in behalf of so sacred a cause. The two armies met close 
to Bar on November 15.* The Lotharingian left wing fell back 
before the onset of the men of Champagne ; Odo then flung himself 
with all his forces on the right, which consisted of the men of Liége. 
The bishop encouraged his followers by word and example, Gozilo 
rallied his own troops, and those of the count of Champagne were 
soon in headlong flight. It was a rout like that of Pontlevoy, but 
with a more tragic issue. Odo fell unnoticed amid the general 
confusion ; next day the bishop of Chalons and the abbot of St. 
Vito of Verdun searched the battle-field for his dead body, but, if we 
may believe an historian of the time, their search was vain till his 
own wife joined them and, by a mark known only to herself, identi- 
fied a mangled, naked, and headless corpse, which was borne back to 
his old home in Touraine for burial in the chapter-house of Mar- 
moutier, while his standard, having fallen into the victors’ hands, 
was sent down into Italy as a token whereby the emperor might 
know that his rival was indeed slain.™ 

Odo’s fall was a death-blow to the anti-imperial party in 
Burgundy, ‘if any such party existed. Next year the emperor's 
son Henry, who as a child of their late king’s niece, and there- 
fore in some sense one of their own race, was likely to be more 
acceptable to the Burgundians than Conrad himself, was formally 
established as king of Arles. A year later still Henry succeeded 
to his father’s thrones; and thenceforth the Burgundian and 
German monarchies were never separated again till the former 
became altogether a thing of the past. Once indeed, in 11938, the 
investiture of the Burgundian realm was granted to an utter 
stranger, who chanced, singularly enough, to be the lineal repre- 
sentative of Odo’s old antagonist Fulk of Anjou—Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion. But the Angevin king, though he did homage for his 
new kingdom to the emperor Henry VI, and though his rank as 
one of the chief princes of the empire was formally recognised at 
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the election of Henry’s successor in 1197, was never crowned at 
Arles; in fact, he never set foot in the country. From the day 
when Odo fell at Bar the middle kingdom only reawakened to 
the consciousness of a distinct corporate existence for a moment 
now and then, when some emperor-elect on his way from Aachen 
to Monza and Rome thought it worth while to turn aside and 
receive a fourth crown at the hands of the archbishop of Arles. 

So ended Odo’s visions of empire. Had he possessed tact, 
prudence, and perseverance, such as alone could have justified him 
in entertaining them, he might possibly have built up on the 
eastern side of Gaul a dominion which in after years might have 
played a part not unlike that actually played in the west by the 
dominion founded by his Angevin rival. If, on the other hand, 
he could have been content to ‘dwell among his own people ’—to 
guard his plain interests and do his plain duty as count of Blois 
and Chartres and Tours—the growth of the Angevin power might 
have been checked at its outset and never have come to maturity 
at all. As it was, the fairest portion of his patrimony, Touraine, 
was all but lost to him and altogether lost to his successor. Odo 
of Champagne, the torment and the terror of baron and bishop, 
king and emperor—he the ‘tyrant of Burgundy,’ the would-be re- 
storer of the middle kingdom and founder of a new imperial 
dynasty—he who to the alarmed imaginations of Lorraine and 
Germany seemed the very incarnation of successful western 
aggressiveness, and whose fame spread to more distant lands in 
so magnified a shape that they set him down at once as ‘ king of 
the French’ *—left to his sons a diminished inheritance and to 
history an empty name. 

Kate Noraate. 
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Vil. 1827. 


r]\O students of history Sir Richard Church’s name is chiefly known 

in connexion with the operations of the Greek army during 
the closing years of the war of independence. His interest in the 
Greeks was, as has been shown, no new sentiment. He had sym- 
pathised with their humiliation as early as 1801, when a boy-soldier 
in Abercromby’s army, and his later command of Greek levies in 
_ the Ionian islands and the Peloponnesus had induced him not only 
to form a high opinion of their military capabilities, but also to 
cherish a sincere attachment to their character as displayed in 
many of his comrades in arms. On their side, the Greeks, who 
came in contact with him in the light infantry regiments which he 
had raised, were irresistibly drawn towards his frank and sympa- 
thetic nature, and would have done any service to merit his appro- 
bation and win his esteem. It was natural, in these mutual 
relations, that the war of independence which broke out in 1821 
should excite the deepest sympathy in one whose military and 
patriotic teaching had directly contributed to the insurrection. 
The only matter of surprise is that Church did not at once throw 
his lot in with his old officers and place his sword at the service of 
the Hellenic nation. The reasons are doubtless to be found in the 
weariness and disgust which attended his late experience in Palermo 
and Naples ; in the reluctance of a British officer to risk his rank 
in his own service by volunteering in a cause which could not be 
countenanced by the Horse Guards ; and in the natural desire, after 
so many years of exile and hard fighting, to settle awhile at home, 
among friends and in civilised society, and to take such pleasure 
and advancement as might be in store for him. Even so genuine 
an enthusiast as Sir Richard Church might well reflect before he 
sacrificed rank, fortune, ease, and prospects, in a cause which from 
the outset seemed absolutely desperate. 

But as the war went on, and Greece grew weaker and weaker, 
he found his thoughts incessantly engrossed in her fate; and at 
length he could no longer resist the impulse to throw himself into 
the fight. In 1825 he was in frequent communication with Mr. 
Canning on the subject of the future of Greece, and soon after- 
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wards the Greek deputies in London were soliciting his aid; but 
misunderstanding his character they coupled their invitation with 
inducements of high pay, and of course received an indignant 
refusal. If he went at all, he said, it should be without the sus- 
picion of self-interest or the hope of reward. In this frame of 
mind he wrote to his friend Blaquiére, the well-known Philhellene : 


15 Feb. 1826. 


The cause is a sacred one, and Heaven will not abandon it in its hour 
of need. What do the Greeks wish me todo? Do they wish me to go? 
Do they wish that I shou’d not go? They must be explicit. I have no 
bargain to make with them, and this they clearly understand. I am ready 
to sacrifice everything to the cause, and this they know full well... . It 
is the feeling of my heart, and one that years has cherished. But I will 
not go as an Adventurer, no, never. What I have done for the Greeks, 
they themselves well know; if I have not done more, it is their fault and 
not mine. But this state of uncertainty must have an end—it kills me 
by inches. ... Do the Greeks wish me to go, or not? It is for them 
to determine. If they think my services can be of use to their cause, let 
them say so, let them invite me. I ask no more, and I will with as little 
delay as possible add one more individual to the number of warriors 
fighting for Greece and freedom. 


At length the official invitation was issued. Like the ‘ man of 
Macedonia,’ the administrative commission of Greece sent forth 
the appeal : ‘Come over and help us.’ The formal request; written 
in Greek (with translations in French and English), is dated 
Napoli di Romania, 30 August, 1826 (0.8.) :— 


Excellency,—Your well-known military experience, joined to your 
noble sentiments and love of liberty, were calculated to draw towards you 
the attention of the Greek government, and the more so as it is suffi- 
ciently convinced of the warmth of your wishes for the success of the 
sacred struggle of Greece. The government has long desired and wished 
to see your excellency connected with the struggle of Greece for her holy 
rights ; this would be considered a most fortunate event for our country, 
which would rightly expect from your talents great and pre-eminent ad- 
vantages. The government, therefore, founding its hopes on your sincere 
love of Greece, and on your desire of real glory, invites your excellency 
expressly by these presents, and requests you to hasten to Greece, that you 
may take a principal part in her contest, and one conformable to your 
rank and character, and that you may employ your distinguished talents 
for the benefit of the Greek nation. The government confidently trusts 
that you will readily accept this invitation. It awaits with impatience 
your arrival, which it hopes will not be delayed, since the present critical 
position of Greece renders it most desirable. 


Among the signatories to this document were the president, 
Andreas Zaemes, P. Mavromichales, A. Deliyannes, A. Monarchides, 
J. Vlachos, and other well-known names. 


33 Finlay’s imputation of ‘mercenary’ service (vi. 416, 417) is, like many other of 
his statements and inferences, the reverse of the truth. 
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More impetuous was the personal letter which soon followed * 
from Church’s former officer, and most typical of Klephts, Koloko- 
trones. Though parted for eight years, he tells the general— 

My soul has never been absent from you.... We, your old com- 
panions in arms... are fighting for our country—Greece, so dear to 
you !—that we may obtain our rights, as men and as a people, and our 
liberty. .. . How has your soul been able to remain from us? . . . I 
know your love for [Greece] increases in the same proportion as the 
respect and esteem of your old companions increases with regard to your- 
self. They all salute you most cordially, and hope even now soon to 
obtain your co-operation. Come! Come! and take up arms for Greece, 
or assist her with your talents, your virtues, and your abilities, that you 
may claim her eternal gratitude ! 


It is easy to imagine Church’s reply to such an appeal. Yet he 
accepted in full cognisance of all the difficulties in his path. Per- 
sonal sacrifices were nothing to him; even his recent marriage (in 
July) to a sister of Sir Robert Wilmot Horton (who was under- 
secretary for the colonies in Canning’s ministry and afterwards 
governor of Ceylon) did not weigh in the balance against what he 
felt to be the call of duty. He knew the perilous uncertainty of 
the enterprise, and it is characteristic of his generous nature that, 
whilst freely devoting his all to the cause, he resolutely refused to 
have to answer to any friend for leading him into possible disaster. 
His letters to the officers who volunteered to accompany him are 
full of considerate balancing of risks. ‘ Count the cost’ was his 
invariable advice. Nor was he blind to the jealousies and dissen- 
sions which paralysed the action of the Greeks, or to the lack 
of funds and provisions, which was enough to damp the ardour 
of better troops than the undisciplined levies of Karaiskakes and 
Gordon. 

In spite of all this he went, and November found him at Naples, 
successfully negotiating with his old ally Luigi De’ Medicis for the 
opening of the ports of Apulia to Greek provision ships. He was 
at Leghorn in January 1827, and arrived in Argolis, on the eastern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, in March, a few days before Lord 
Cochrane’s yacht made its appearance. The state of Greece was 
then well-nigh desperate. Ibrahim Pasha, son of the viceroy of 
Egypt, held the western side of the Peloponnesus with an army of 
nearly 50,000 men of all arms. His troops were strongly posted from 
Navarino to Patras, and he was receiving, so far, ample supplies 
from Alexandria. His personal ferocity, the raids of the Egyptians 
into central Peloponnesus, and the looting of helpless villages, had 
crushed the spirit of the inhabitants in many districts, insomuch 
that the Greeks on the west coast were beginning to submit to his 
yoke. Towards the eastern coast the people were still in arms— 

34 Napoli di Romania, 33 September 1826. 
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perhaps to the number of 10,000; the Maniats, the men of Sparta, 
of Monemvasia, and Corinth, were still able to harass the enemy ; 
but it was hardly possible that they could repel him if he attempted 
to advance on Nauplia or Hydra. In continental Greece matters 
were even worse. Mesolonghi had fallen; the Turks held the 
northern shore of the gulf of Corinth with numerous garrisons, 
and kept their communications open for supplies and reinforcements 
with Larissa, Monastir, Arta, Prevesa, and Joannina; whilst 
Reshid Pasha Kiutahi dominated Attica with 40,000 men. Athens 
itself had fallen, but the’ Acropolis, garrisoned by over a thousand 
volunteers, and a small force of regulars under Colonel Fabvier, 
still withstood the pasha’s siege. Between these two fires—Reshid 
in Attica and Ibrahim in the Peloponnesus—stood what remained 
of the Greek army. About 4,000 men under Karaiskakes were 
posted at Keratsina, near Port Phoron opposite Salamis, and 
Colonel Gordon had established a brigade on the heights of the 
Phalerum. Whatever good these small forces might have effected 
if properly employed was for the time frustrated by the dissensions 
of the Greek leaders. Two distinct assemblies, each styling itself 
the national assembly, were sitting, the one at Aegina, the other 
at Hermione (Kastri): the former advocated moderate measures, 
under the guidance of President Notaras; the latter was overruled 
by the turbulent spirit of Kolokotrones. Each rendered the other 
futile, and hampered the efforts of the provisional government, 
which was then led by the temperate counsels of President Zaemes. 

Such was the depressing condition of the Greeks when Sir 
Richard Church landed near Kastri on 18 March, 1827. He was 
received with enthusiasm as an old friend by Kolokotrones, and 
with esteem by a staunch Philhellene, Captain Hamilton, of H.M.S. 
‘Cambrian,’ who described him as ‘certainly a fine fellow, but a 
complete Irishman, with their great virtues and little faults.® 
Karaiskakes sent him a warm letter of welcome, and begged the 
assembly to make him commander-in-chief. The government at 
Aegina, to whom he immediately reported himself, was equally 
sanguine as to the good influence he would bring to bear upon the 
distracted nation. Church took neither part in the dispute between 
the assemblies, but established himself at Poros to consider the 
situation. Here he received invitations from both sides to mediate 
between them ; and so successful were his arguments that all differ- 
ences were rapidly smoothed away, and a combined assembly, 
uniting all parties, was appointed to meet at Troezene (Damala).* 


% Hamilton to Stratford Canning, Poros, 19 April, 1827. 

** A letter from Kolokotrones to Church, 24 March (5 April), distinctly ascribes 
this happy result to Sir Richard’s mediation, and the same conviction is stated by 
Capt. Fallon, A.D.C. (letter to Sir R. Wilmot Horton, 14 Nov. 1828), who adds: ‘ No 
other person could have effected the herculean task of accommodating and reconciling 
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This new body proceeded to the election of chief officers in April, 
and appointed Count John Capodistrias* president of Greece, Lord 
Cochrane high admiral, and Sir R. Church archistrategos or com- 
mander-in-chief of the land forces.** He took the oaths on sword 
and book, 15 April. 

The new generalissimo’s first anxiety was of course to relieve 
the Acropolis of Athens, but without men, money, ammunition, or 
food, how was this to be done? Church’s opinion was strongly in 
favour of a diversion in continental Greece, which, by raising the 
Albanians, Epirots, Akarnanians, and others, should draw off the 
attention of the besiegers from the Acropolis; but he was fully 
aware of the hazards of this plan. There was a pressing want of 
money and transports, the northern Greeks might not rise at his 
summons, the Turkish garrisons on the gulf of Corinth were 
numerous, and meanwhile the Acropolis might fall. Another plan 
he recommended was an expedition to Negropont, to cut off the 
Turkish supplies and communications. The council of war did not 
support either project.** Lord Cochrane had from the outset 
strenuously insisted on an immediate advance on Athens, in order 
at all costs to bring out the garrison; but this proposal was 
equally combated by the Greek generals, and could not prudently 
be attempted unless a strong contingent were sent to reinforce the 
army in Attica. Such a force could only be drawn from the 
Peloponnesus, which would consequently be exposed to imminent 
danger from Ibrahim’s army; and every position that could be 
maintained between the forces of Ibrahim and Reshid naturally 
lessened the serious risk of a junction being effected between the 
Turks and the Egyptians. 

Nevertheless, it was resolved that Karaiskakes’ army at Ports 
Phoron and Phalerum must be reinforced, whatever might subse- 
quently be decided. with regard to an immediate advance upon 
Athens. In three days Church had made his preparations for 
transporting 4,500 men from the eastern coasts of the Peloponnesus 
to Attica ; and on 18 April he proceeded on Cochrane’s schooner to 
the port of the Phalerum to reconnoitre the positions of the two 
armies. Sailing along the coast, the 'furks’ principal batteries on 
the Philopappus (near the Museum) could be seen shelling the 


hitherto inimical parties.’ Kolokotrones concluded his letter with the deprecatory 
sentence : of “EAAnves Fvar axdun Ovos vipmiov, kar ynmimdn Ta ‘EAAnviKd, 80ev ph dvca- 
peoriabe obtws eixddAws 8 abrd, 

* Finlay regards this appointment as made in opposition to the two Cannings 
(vi. 421 and note): the fact is that Sir Stratford Canning was consulted and approved 
it (Life of Sir Stratford Canning, i. 443). 

* The appointment was not solicited (or ‘obtained,’ in Finlay’s suggestive word), 
but freely offered. 

*® *Church’s plan for taking possession of all the posts and passes in rear of 


Athens, for the purpose of cutting off the Turkish supplies, was strongly combated ’ 
Capt. Fallon’s Diary). 
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Acropolis ; they held most of the plain beneath, were strongly 
posted in the great olive wood, and had a series of redoubts opposite 
the Greek camp at Phoron, which they cut off from the force on 
the Phalerum by retaining a garrison at the monastery of St. 
Spiridion on the neck of land between the Peiraeus and the port of 
Munychia. The armies were thus curiously intersected, and 
Turkish forces separated the three Greek divisions in a menacing 
manner.*® The chief hope lay in the free communication which 
existed between the two camps on the coast and the fleet under 
Lord Cochrane in the Peiraeus. 

On the 19th Church went ashore at Port Phoron (‘ Harbour of 
Thieves ’ once, and perhaps not yet quite purified), under a some- 
what embarrassing salute of ball cartridges, and was received by 
Karaiskakes in great state, in spite of the misery of his camp, 
where there was no bread, hardly any meat, no stores, and only 
fifty-three boxes of cartridges. 

The next few days were spent in bringing over the reinforce- 
ments to the Phalerum, 25 April; in moving Karaiskakes, after 
much remonstrance, from Phoron to a better position on the 
Peiraeus 26 April; in reconnoitring the enemy’s outposts, and 
taking a few of the nearest tambours or breastworks. 

The small skirmishes of the week may be passed over; but 
a word must be said of the slaughter of the majority (170) of the 
garrison of St. Spiridion, after their surrender on terms of safe 
conduct on 28 April. Church felt the dishonour so keenly that he 
resigned his command, and for a day nothing could appease his 
indignation ; but as the evidence came before him in detail, he con- 
vinced himself that the massacre of the Turks was the result of an 
accidental quarrel, and was not premeditated ; and that Karaiskakes 
and Zavellas, who commanded the Greek escort, believed they had 
taken every precaution against an outbreak of illwill, and when 
the disturbance began used their utmost endeavours (according to 
their own statements) at some personal risk to quell it and save 
the garrison. Church himself could in no way be held responsible, 
since he was waiting at his head-quarters at the old arsenal of 
the Peiraeus for Karaiskakes to return and report the result of 
his mission to the monastery, and had no suspicion that the 
Greek general would march the garrison out then and there; and 
when the march began, there was of course no time to do anything 
but look on in helpless horror from the opposite shore. 

Meanwhile circumstances were driving the general more and 
more irresistibly towards the premature advance which he so much 
deprecated. Lord Cochrane had urgently pressed this course from 
the first, and a despatch from the garrison at the Acropolis left 
little room for any alternative. In this despatch (April 44), 

* Capt. Fallon’s Diary, 18 April 1827. 
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after reproaching the Greek commanders with want of good faith 


in not sooner coming to their rescue, the leaders of the garrison 
concluded : 


This is our last letter ; we will wait five days longer, and we can hold 
out no more. ... Our nature is like that of all men; we can suffer no 
more than others. We are neither angels nor workers of miracles to 
raise the dead or do impossible things. If any evil should happen, we 
are not to blame, nor has God to condemn us in anything. 


The document was signed by seven ‘ patriots’ and confirmed by 
Colonel Fabvier. It was afterwards proved that these statements 
were false: *' that there were food and powder enough to last for 
months; but this could not of course be known at the time to 
either Church or Cochrane, though the Greek generals evidently 
had their suspicions. The admiral naturally redoubled his endea- 
vours in favour of an immediate march to save the beleaguered 
garrison. His letters from the arrival of this despatch to the 
ill-fated battle of 6 May display his well-known impetuosity ; his 
utter (and not unwarranted) distrust of the Greek leaders, whom 
he could neither understand nor manage; and his determination 
to force an action at any cost. On 23 April he wrote to Church : 


‘People on the Phalere will not advance into the centre of the plain, 
being, as they are, unbelievers in the advance of the army on Athens.’ On 
the 24th : ‘ Forty-eight hours, and the question of relieving Athens is at a 
close. I have told Kariaskaky [sic] what I think of the state of affairs, 
and I have made up my mind to act accordingly—taking upon me all the 
responsibility of not looking longer on at insignificant tambour disputes, 


whilst it seems resolved by the Greeks themselves not to march to the 
relief of Athens.’ 


For the next few days his lordship found a safety-valve for his zeal 
in forcing the Greeks to remove their camp, as has been stated, 
from Phoron to the Peiraeus, and then in razing the monastery 
of St. Spiridion; but as soon as these matters were arranged he 
returned to the attack (28 April) : 


‘Pray let me know if the army will or will not advance, and if that 
advance will take place before to-morrow evening.’ 29th: ‘ A direct march 
on Athens and return by another road is the only means of averting total 
destruction to the garrison and to Greece.’ 


At 8 on the following evening, 30 April, the admiral despatched 
the following ultimatum to the commander-in-chief: ‘J leave this 
to-morrow:— 1st, if the army will not march, on a false attack 
being made elsewhere by the squadron; 2ndly, if 2,000 men, in lieu 


“ This is fully confirmed by Finlay (vi. 409, 432), who ascribes the disasters at 
Athens largely to Fabvier’s unscrupulous resolution to get out of the Acropolis after 
Church’s appointment to the command-in-chief. 
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thereof, do not embark and proceed direct to Athens; 3rdly, if no 
other reasonable plan is to be adopted and to be put in execution before 
the morning of 2 May. And this I shall do as certainly as I live to 
put my determination in execution.’ 

The last extract is here printed in italics, because so extraordi- 
nary an interference of an admiral in military strategy ought to 
be signalised, and also because the passionate gallantry which dic- 
tated it was the main cause of the disaster that befell the Greeks 
a week later. Church was no coward, nor no Fabius neither, but 
he saw the hopelessness of the hasty admiral’s tactics, and, sup- 
ported by all the Greek commanders, he tried to wait for his op- 
portunity, instead of forcing fortune. But Cochrane was resolute ; 
let them act, he said, or off he would instantly sail *? and leave the 
whole force of nearly 10,000 men to starve or be massacred; and 
thus it happened that at two councils of war, held in the early days 
of May, the fatal forward movement was planned and agreed to. 
It was against Church’s judgment; but even the Greek generals 
had given in, and as they were to arrange the details the archi- 
strategos considered himself bound to stand aside. 

At this juncture Karaiskakes was killed in a skirmish (4 May), 
and this threw a new responsibility upon the chief. So long as 
this officer lived, Church had been considerately deferent to his 
views and susceptibilities, and had done his utmost to conciliate a 
man naturally jealous and difficult to manage. He had left him 
this rank as commander-in-chief in Attica; and so great was his 
desire for unity and conciliation, that the Greek soldier, in con- 
sideration of his undoubted services and military talents, had far 
more than his due weight in the councils of war. It was to this 
that Lord Cochrane referred when he wrote to Church (30 April), 
‘Nothing will be done by the army, so long as Kariaskaki com- 
mands it in reality.’ There can be little doubt that part, at least, 
of the ill success of the war in Attica was due to the generalissimo’s 
exaggerated deference to Karaiskakes. Divided commands seldom 
succeed; and with Karaiskakes arguing one way, and Cochrane 
another, it must have appeared obvious to every spectator that the 
Greeks needed one head, and that head ashore. Church had an 
opportunity of assuming the complete and direct command after 
the massacre of the garrison of St. Spiridion, which afforded an 
ample pretext for depriving Karaiskakes of any post requiring 
caution and forethought ; but his kindly nature restrained him. 
Now that the Greek general was dead, he at length took the actual 
command; but it was too late to rouse a new spirit in the army, 


"= Diary of C. Fallon, A.D.C., 6 May. Tricoupi, iv. 66, signalises the arrogance 
with which Cochrane forced his rash scheme upon the council, and his habitual 


rejoinder to every argument, ‘that he would take off ships and money and leave 
Greece to perish.’ 
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as he might have done had he taken his rightful place from the 
beginning. It needed every prompting of enthusiastic patriotism 
to induce a few thousand ill-fed and worse-armed Greeks to march 
against ten times their number of Turks; yet this was what had 
to be done, in cold blood, and without a spark of enthusiasm, three 
days later. 

On the day after the death of Karaiskakes, preparations were 
pressed forward for the attack on the rear of the besiegers, advanc- 
ing from the south, in accordance with Lord Cochrane’s plan. The 
choice of the ground and the disposition of the troops were entirely 
in the hands of the Greek commanders, who said that they were 
the best judges of the country and position, and who declined to go 
into action on any other terms. Every detail had previously been 
drawn up by Karaiskakes and his colleagues at two councils of war. 
At sunset on 5 May, the embarkation began, but it was not till 8 
in the morning that the landing on the coast beyond Cape Kolias, 
famous for the wrecking of the Persian fleet after Salamis, could 
be commenced, and daylight overtook them before the expedition 
of 3,000 infantry (with no cavalry, and only two or three small 
mountain guns) was ashore. As the sun rose, Captain Fallon went 
forward and reconnoitred the position. He found the first line of 
the Greeks pushed forward in the plain, to within about a mile of 
Athens ; the reserves, about three-quarters of a mile to the rear; 
and between them, a line of badly connected tambours.* Already 
he could perceive the Turkish cavalry massing in the distance. 

It was clear that as a surprise—a rush by night to the relief of 
the Acropolis—the expedition was already a failure. Even if there 
had been the least chance of success so near daybreak, that chance 
had been thrown away and the brief moments wasted in throwing 
up ineffectual earthworks, instead of pressing forward at all 
hazards. What remained to be done did not rest with General 
Church; it had been pre-arranged by the council.of war under the 
direction of Karaiskakes. The Greeks were to take to the rocky 
ground to the south and south-west of the Acropolis, and hold the 
position till night, when they and the 7,000 troops left on the 
Phalerum, and the 1,300 men in the Acropolis (who had been duly 
informed of the movement), would make a simultaneous desperate 
onslaught upon the Turks from all sides. In accordance with 
these orders, the Greeks strengthened their works (if slight mounds, 
thrown up with a totally inadequate supply of engineering tools, 
deserve the name) to some extent, but do not appear to have taken 
up higher ground; they remained in the same positions till past 
noon. All this time the Turkish cavalry was gathering in force, 
and their infantry was also on the march. Church quickly saw 
that it was hopeless to try to hold his ground unaided, and he sent 


* Diary, 6 May. See the accompanying Plan, drawn at the time by an eyewitness. 
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repeated orders “‘ to General Zavellas, who was in command of the 
7,000 men left at the Phalerum, to advance to the attack from the 
other side. This was evidently what the Turkish general expected : 
he would not have spared Church’s exposed and inadequate force of 
8,000 men so long unless he had regarded their movement as a feint 
to mask a general action. But Zavellas was deaf to the requests of 
the commander-in-chief, and blind to the necessities of the situa- 
tion. No movement was made from the Phalerum, and the Turks 
advanced with increased confidence upon the Greek positions on 
the Museum hill within two hours after noon. The patriots, with 
few exceptions, made no manner of stand: General Vasso was the 
first to take to bis heels, and Costa Botzaris seems to have been 
little bolder; ** some companies ran without firing, others fired 
wildly and then ran, others got rid of their ammunition safely 
before the enemy had come within double musket range; all save 
a few Suliots were speedily in full flight, and two out of every three 
were overtaken and slain. Such was the ‘battle of Athens’ of 
6 May, 1827. 

Church had viewed the scene, and given such orders as were 
possible, from a small redoubt at the church of St. George of the 
Tris Pyrgi near the shore. Cochrane stayed there with him until 
all was over, and the flight of the Greeks summoned him to his 
ships to assist and protect the embarkation. At last the general- 
issimo was forced to leave too ; those of his troops who had escaped 
the scimetar were on the beach or among the rocks, where the 
Turks could not easily reach them, and the lives of the general 
staff were in imminent peril from the presence of bodies of Turkish 
cavalry in close proximity to their slender shelter. There was 
nothing for it but to retire. The fugitives were skilfully taken 
on board the ships under the fire of the Turks without the 
loss of a single man; the dejected expedition sailed back to the 
Phalerum; and here ended the first period of Sir R. Church’s 
campaign in Greece. 

So far it had been remarkable chiefly for a great disaster. Yet on 
Church’s behalf it may fairly be urged that what success there 
was, was his doing, and what failure there was cannot be set down 
to his discredit. He had succeeded in uniting the rival parties in 
Greece ; he had strengthened the army in Attica; and after the 
defeat of 6 May he had brought off the remainder of his troops 
without loss under the enemy’s fire.“ 

The battle of Athens was not of his choosing, nor were the dis- 


‘* No mention is made of these orders in Finlay’s history, but Tricoupi, iv. 66, 
comments on Zavellas’s gross insubordination. 

4S Fallon’s Diary. 

46 This account of Church’s conduct of the war in Attica is derived from his own 
narrative and letters, and from his A.D.C., Fallon’s Diary. It differs seriously from 
Finlay’s version, which can hardly be acquitted of the charge of unfairness. 
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positions of the troops his: the battle was forced on by Cochrane, 
and the dispositions were arranged by Karaiskakes, in the council of 
war. The only criticism that can fairly be put upon General 
Church is that under the conditions he should not have accepted 
the command. He should have been chief in action as well as in 
name, or never chief at all. The divided power, the independence 
of Karaiskakes (which formed a precedent for Zavellas’s subsequent 
disobedience of orders), the interference of the high admiral— 
these were causes enough to paralyse the energies of any man; and 
Church, for his own name’s sake, ought never to have exposed him- 
self to the trial. But the general was one of those men who do not 
think of themselves, but of a great cause. To him, the libera- 
tion of Greece was a holy war, and he felt that to withdraw from it, 
even temporarily and under extreme provocation, might be doing 
an injury hard to be endured in that time of disaster and despair. 
So he had held on, despite the opposition and foolhardy policy of 
others, the blame of which would surely fall upon himself, and so 
he would continue to hold on for the sake of Greece. 

It was after the disastrous battle of Athens that Church’s re- 
markable qualities as a leader of undisciplined troops came into full 
play.“’ So far he had felt himself compelled for the general good to 
take almost a secondary part, while Cochrane and Karaiskakes prac- 
tically guided the councils of war. But now the jealous Greek 
commander was dead, and the admiral had sailed away to concentrate 
his ships, in view of a possible approach of the Turkish fleet, leaving 
Church to do the best he could to ‘prevail on the dastardly gang to 
hold the Phalerum,’ or if not, to ‘get away from the scene of their 
disgrace.’ This was the usual tone of impatient Philhellenes, who 
tried to work miracles with a handful of disorganised volunteers, 
and then reviled them because the miracles were not worked. Such 
was not Church’s way. He had every cause to be disheartened by 
his first few weeks’ experience, but he was not the man to lose 
courage at the first reverse, or to despair of the cause to which he 
was pledged because the instruments he had to use were imperfect. 
The bad workman proverbially complains of his tools: Church pre- 
ferred to make the best of them; and if it cannot be averred that 
he ever produced a perfect edge, at least no one but him succeeded 
in keeping them from rusting altogether. 

After the retreat on 6 May, a scene of panic and despair pre- 


“ The authorities for this period of General Church’s career are too numerous to 
be as a rule individually cited. They consist in a voluminous correspondence with 
the principal leaders in Greece at the time, besides the Philhellene Committees out- 
side Greece; in Church’s own memoirs and narratives; and in various letters and 
reports from most of the chief actors in the revolutionary movement. A special 
debt of gratitude must be acknowledged to Canon Church’s notes and analysis of cor- 
respondence, and to his article ‘The Greek Frontier, how it was won in 1829,’ in the 
New Quarterly Magazine, July 1879. 
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vailed throughout the camp, and taxed to the utmost the general’s 
powers of persuasion and control. Many of the Peloponnesians 
deserted ; the rest could not be induced at first to touch a spade or a 
musket; and the fleet had sailed away, leaving hardly more than 
8,000 disheartened half-starved Greeks exposed to the inclemency 
of the elements (for they had no tents on the heights of the 
Phalerum), and to the assaults of at least 30,000 Turks, who could 
probably drive them bodily into the sea at any moment. Amid 
the murmurs of the chiefs and the open rebellion of the men, the 
general alone retained his coolness and cheerful confidence. He 
possessed no military authority over troops who were mere volun- 
teers, neither enrolled nor regularly paid by the government, and 
scarcely even fed; he had to trust only to his personal ascendency 
and the respect and enthusiasm which his well-known courage, his 
devotion to Greece, and his invincible patience and kindliness 
inspired in his followers. So great, however, was this influence, 
that he contrived to keep his dejected little army in position on the 
Phalerum (or Munychia) for three weeks, without pay or adequate 
provisions, and in presence of an overwhelming force of the enemy ; 
and at last he only drew off his men because they were running 
short of water, and were doing no real good in their cramped 
situation. 

When he had resolved to make a move, he took a farewell 
survey of the scene. 


Early on the morning of 27 May [to quote his own narrative], the 
general-in-chief walked round the entrenchments of the Phalerum, and 
when on the summit of this renowned hill, once an impregnable fortress, 
the glorious surrounding scenery impressed his mind with the most 
powerful sensations: Athens on one side, closely blockaded by a barbarous 
multitude incessantly occupied in discharging ponderous volleys of heavy 
artillery against the Acropolis, shells bursting over the Parthenon; in 
front of the Phalerum the long line of the Turkish camp stretching from 
the sea near Cape Kolias to the Peiraeus, forming almost a semicircle, 
in order the better to envelop the few Greek troops posted in their front; 
the immense number of standards and of tents of all colours, the plain 
covered with horses, mules, camels, and sheep; on the other side, the 
island of Salamis, always ready to receive the Greeks when driven out of 
Attica; further off the mighty Geraneion and Mount Oenion, the bulwarks 
of Peloponnesus; and Aegina directly in front, whence came Aristides to 
aid his immortal rival in their efforts for the salvation of their country on 
the awful night preceding the battle of Salamis. 


The Greeks who accompanied their general were evidently im- 
pressed with the scene and its associations, and it was with a sore 
sense of the contrast between the past and the present that they 


retraced their steps, and prepared to leave the historic soil of 
Attica. 
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On the same night all was in readiness, and at daybreak on 
the 28th the embarkation was in rapid progress. By the time the 
Turks, who had early become aware of the movement, were on the 
heights: of the Phalerum, three-fourths of the Greeks were on 
board the Ipsariot flotilla, which Church had managed to procure 
from Aegina ; and so skilfully had all the arrangements been 
planned, and so well directed was the covering fire of the Greeks 
among the rocks, that the whole army was safely embarked without 
the loss of a single man, in spite of the efforts of a strong and 
exasperated force of the enemy under Reshid Pasha in person. The 
troops were landed at Salamis, and Church established his head- 
quarters at Aegina. 

One of his aides-de-camp, who had been with him throughout 
the campaign, wrote not long afterwards “* that 


considering the measures he has adopted, the incredible difficulties he has 
had to overcome, particularly in the total want of pay and provisions for 
his troops, he has effected more than any other person could have done 
under similar circumstances, through the extraordinary firmness of 
character he possesses, and the popular feeling, particularly of the army, 
in his favour ; which has enabled him to perform the almost incredible 
task of keeping an armed force together without pay or subsistence. 


VIII. 1827-9. 


During the next few months matters remained very much in 
statu quo. The Turks were to a great extent paralysed by the 
action of the allies. England, France, and Russia signed the 
Treaty of London for the pacification of Greece, 6 July, and sent 
their fleets to the Levant to put pressure upon the Turks and 
Egyptians. Further, they declared an armistice to exist between 
the belligerents, which the Greeks accepted and the Turks refused. 
Nevertheless, when Captain Hastings, acting for the Greeks, de- 
stroyed a Turkish flotilla at Salona, it was not regarded as a breach 
of the armistice which the Greeks had accepted; but when Ibrahim 
Pasha, who had rejected it, sent a squadron to the gulf of Corinth to. 
punish Hastings, it was turned back by the allies: such were the 
principles of this singular neutrality. Meanwhile, on shore both 
sides were inactive. Ibrahim took a few forts, but struck no 
decisive blow; and the Greeks, without money, and short of ammu- 
nition and food, either tendered a temporary submission, or gathered 
in disorderly bands under their favourite chiefs, and indulged in 
local depredations for their private behoof. There was no unity, 
no organisation, and little public spirit. The executive government 
was weak and divided ; the treasury was empty. The better sort 
of patriots awaited anxiously the long-delayed arrival of the new 
president, Count John Capodistrias. 

48 ©. Fallon, A.D.C., to Rt. Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, Rome, 14 Nov. 1828. 
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Under such circumstances Church, with all his energy and 
influence, could effect little to good purpose. He had not, however, 
been idle. Before leaving Attica he had taken three measures, 
each of which showed remarkable foresight and was fraught with 
important issues. The first was the establishment of a Greek camp 
at the Great Derven on Mount Geraneion, which effectually pre- 
vented the entrance of Reshid Pasha’s army into the Peloponnesus 
and his junction with Ibrahim after the surrender of the Acropolis on 
5 June. The second was the despatch of most of his Peloponnesian 
volunteers back to their homes, where they were instructed to en- 
courage their neighbours, and prepare for a general rising. The 
third was the result of a long-considered plan. From the beginning, 
as has been seen, Church had anxiously debated where he could 
best create a diversion to draw off the Turks from Attica. Two 
ideas occurred to him: one was a descent upon eastern Greece 
and Negropont, with the view to attacking Reshid in the rear, and 
cutting off his supplies both by sea and land; the other was a 
landing in Akarnania, where the western provinces could be raised, 
the Albanians’ disaffection to the Turks fomented into an alliance 
with the Greeks, and the Ottoman garrisons starved into surrender. 
Neither of these plans was approved at first by the Greek govern- 
ment, and it may be doubted whether in the spring of 1827 trans- 
ports or money could have been provided for any considerable 
expedition, or whether political events had yet created a favourable 
opportunity for such movements as Church contemplated. Still, 
he never lost sight of his design, and when he began to take steps 
for abandoning the position on the Phalerum one of his first pro- 
ceedings was to prepare for a descent upon western Greece by 
sending a few men to stir up the people of Akarnania. 

The result of this small mission was the seizure by Demozelio 
of an island in the lake of Lessini, near the Achelous (Aspropotamos), 
which he defended so well (partly with guns which had belonged to 
Byron and been buried on the island) that six months later Church 
found him in full possession, despite a long Turkish blockade ; and 
the same creditable defence was maintained by Demetrius Makri 
at the neighbouring Mount Zygos. Such was the insignificant 
beginning of a movement which led to the liberation of western 
Greece and the eventual enlargement of the boundaries of the 
emancipated kingdom. 

This first small step could not be immediately followed up. 
Church’s task after his retreat from Attica was diplomatic rather 
than military: he had to reconcile as best he could rival chiefs, 
inspire a better and more disinterested public spirit, and try every 
resource for the replenishment of the treasury and the commis- 
sariat. It was uphill work enough, in the divided state of parties and 
the jealous clan-spirit of the insubordinate military chiefs ;. but his 
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tact and conciliatory manner, his genial treatment of his old 
followers—rather as a father over a pack of unruly children than 
as a commanding officer—his strong moral influence, probably 
effected all that was possible under the circumstances. It may be 
questioned whether he made his authority sufficiently feared ; but 
he certainly gained the love and respect of his men, and retained 
their devotion when all other commanders despaired of keeping any 
force together. To him was chiefly due the maintenance of the 
important camp at Mount Geraneion and the support of the 
garrisons at Acrocorinthus, Salamis, Megara, and elsewhere. Even 
with all his efforts a steady advance of Turks and Egyptians must 
infallibly have overwhelmed the Greeks ; and to their inactivity and 
the English policy which culminated in the battle of Navarino, 
Greece owed her freedom. 

The plan of an expedition to eastern Greece and the Negro- 
pont was again proposed in July, but fell through for want of 
money and provisions. The descent upon Akarnania remained to 
be tried. The Turks and Egyptians were so busy in devastating 
Attica and the Peloponnesus that their regular troops had almost 
deserted western continental Greece; and Cochrane told Church 
in August (with his usual reckless exaggeration) that the whole 
country between Prevesa and Mesolonghi was up in arms, and added, 
‘Were you present, the Turks would soon be driven from all their 
possessions on the northern shore of the gulf of Corinth.’ The 
admiral accordingly urged Church to carry out ‘ your first plan ;’ 
forgetting doubtless how strenuously he had opposed that plan at 
the outset. In the existing state of affairs, political, financial, and 
military, it was impossible to muster an army for western Greece at 
a week’s notice; but throughout the autumn measures were care- 
fully matured with a view to that expedition. Provision had first 
to be made for the defence of the Greek positions in the 
Peloponnesus ; the jealousies of the military leaders had to be 
appeased ; mpooxvvovpevo, or Greeks who had paid forced sub- 
mission to the enemy, had if possible to be drawn over to the 
patriotic side and protected from the revenge of the Egyptians and 
the resentment of stronger-minded patriots; the universal lust of 
pillage had to be mitigated; and in all these matters Church, as 
commander-in-chief, was the prime arbiter and referee. So dis- 
tressing to his upright nature were the petty squabbles and dis- 
honesties of the chiefs, that he declared bitterly that he would 
rather meet a column of Turks than a petition of contumacious 
Greeks. At last the news of the battle of Navarino (20 Oct.) 
brought matters to a crisis. The disaster to the Turks, and the 
obvious sympathy of the great powers with the Greeks, revived the 
national spirit in all parts of Hellas. Now, said Cochrane, was 
the moment to act; and his words found a welcoming echo in the 
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heart of General Church. He at once took measures for the long- 
desired expedition ; wrote (,4; Nov.) to Captain Hastings to bring 
his flotilla out of the gulf of Corinth to Cape Papas, at the 
extreme west of Achaia, and prepare to transport a force across the 
gulf of Lepanto to Akarnania. He could not fix a day for the 
rendezvous,’ he said, because a large force of the enemy’s cavalry 
was reported to command the plains of Elis, but he would start 
immediately. Delayed by the necessity of manceuvring to avoid 
the cavalry, by want of money and ammunition, and by heavy 
rains, he did not reach Cape Papas till 28 Nov. The march across, 
through the mountains of Achaia, had been difficult and perilous, 


WESTERN GREECE 


AFTER LEAKE 
Scale of Engheh Miles 
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and the ravines of Mount Olonos had become almost impassable 
with their swollen torrents. Food was often hard to procure, for 
the wretched villagers knew not at first which was their worse 
enemy, the Egyptians or the palikari, and it needed all Church's 
patience and kindness to convince them of his goodwill. On the 
26th he arrived at the convent of Philokali, overlooking the plain of 
the Kamenitza, and here he dismissed the Peloponnesians, whom 
(for want of necessary supplies) he did not intend to take over with 
him, to the number of 4,000 or 5,000, and keeping only the 1,200 


* Finlay’s implied reproach (vii. 22) for delay is vitiated by Church’s having 
forewarned Hastings of his inability to fix a date for their meeting. 
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Rumeliots led by Botzaris he marched across the Elian plain, 
through heavy swamps in which the men sank almost to their 
shoulders, to Cape Papas at the very moment when Ahmed Pasha 
was bringing his cavalry over the Kamenitza. 


Then fon 29 Nov.] with a force which he had gradually sifted, like 
Gideon’s host, till he retained with him only 1,000 men, the number which 
Hastings undertook to carry across, he made a landing at Dragomestre 
{Astakos] on the Akarnanian coast in two divisions of 500 men, [the second 
crossing on 6 Dec.] His purpose was to raise the country on both sides 
of the Aspropotamos, and to occupy the gulf of Arta and the range of 
Makrinoros, certain that by so doing he should cut the communication 
with Mesolonghi and the gulf of Lepanto, and force the garrisons to sur- 
render. And, beyond that, he hoped, if sufficiently supported, to throw a 
force upon the northern coast of Epirus, to distract the attention of the 
Turks at Joannina by giving encouragement to the disaffected northern 
Albanians, or at least to raise the districts of Parga, Souli, and Arta, 


and to threaten Prevesa by land, while a naval force co-operated in the 
attack.° 


At this time the Turks were undisputed masters of continental 
Greece. Cochrane’s enthusiastic report of the rising of the whole 
western country was not confirmed by Church’s personal observa- 
tion. On the contrary, most of the Greek chiefs who had submitted 
to the Turks after the fall of Mesolonghi still remained in their 
service, and in many cases their patriotism was narrowed to a 
cautious balancing of the chances of success: they would join the 
winning side, but were not disposed to espouse the national cause 
hastily, lest worse evils should befall them even than those they 
had already suffered. The chances of success seemed very small 
for the little force at Dragomestre. Operating from Joannina, 
Arta, and Prevesa, the Turks held a chain of fortified posts—whether 
loopholed khans, walled monasteries, or mere villages and breast- 
works commanding the mountain tracks—all the way from their 
garrisons at Mesolonghi and Anatolico on the gulf of Lepanto to 
the forts of Vonitza and Kervassara on the gulf of Arta, and then 
across the Makrinoros range to Kombotti and Prevesa. Had they 
attacked Church’s small force at once, there could hardly have 
been a doubt of their success. But their regular troops were 
considerably diminished, probably in view of the coming war 
with Russia, and the rivalries of their chief commanders destroyed 
all unity of action. Church was accordingly allowed to land 
unopposed, and once established on shore it did not take him long 
to convert Dragomestre into a sort of humble Torres Vedras—a 
base of operations against the Turks in western Greece. In this 
he was favoured by the natural position of the place. The land 


* C. M. Church, New Quarterly Review, July 1879, pp. 9,10. The accompanying 
map will illustrate the positions occupied by the Greeks. 
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approach, across mountain passes, marshes, and dense forests, 
offered every obstacle to an enemy; the rocky bays and inlets of 
the coast presented dangers to a naval attack; and the Paleo 
Castro and monastery of St. Elia possessed the elements of strong 
forts. Church lost no time in improving these advantages. He 
quickly constructed breastworks and redoubts of the ordinary 
native sort (loopholed walls of loose stone, surrounded by abattis 
of trees and brushwood), strengthened the monastery and castro, 
and formed an entrenched camp, armed with a few guns. He 
wrote to the government (14 Dec.) : 


We have worked incessantly in throwing up field-works and in 
strengthening our position, as far as is in our power to doso. I have 
bought some prize guns—six, nine, and twelve pounders,—iron guns, from 
Captain Hastings, with which it is my intention to arm some excellent 
boats acting with the army under brave and patriotic captains and crews. 
It is my intention, as far as it is in my power, to make this place, 
Dragomestre, a base d’opérations for western Greece, from whence to 
proceed, with God’s aid, to the recovery of the whole of this beautiful 
province from the Turkish domination. This must be effected by the 
patriotic and energetic co-operation with me of its warlike Greek popula- 
tion, by my having a flotilla in the gulf of Arta, and by my being pro- 
vided with provisions. 


Having made Dragomestre as safe as he could, Church began 


to reconnoitre the country, intercept Turkish convoys and mes- 
sengers (sometimes with striking success), and raise the Greek 
chiefs of the neighbourhood. Foremost of all came in the valiant 
Demozelio, who had held the island of Lessini unsupported for 
six months, but was now relieved by the retreat of the blockading 
Turks upon the news of Church’s landing. To induce the other 
chiefs to join demanded tact and resolution. They must be taught 
that this new expedition was no filibustering raid, and therefore 
the camp must be kept in order and no depredations permitted. 
They must be convinced that the expedition was destined to triumph, 
and therefore no chance must be given to the Turks of the smallest 
success. Fortunately for these objects, the troops behaved well, 
and the Turks retired instead of advancing. The consequence was 
the speedy adhesion of various Greek chieftains who had not 
hitherto ventured to throw off their Turkish yoke, or who had hidden 
themselves in the mountains in despair of ever again striking 
a blow for independence. 


Staicos raised the Greek standard on his castled crag of Vlochos 
(Thermos), the Aetolian capital, which commanded the plains of Vrachori, 
and cut off convoys and detachments passing to and from Mesolonghi. 
Makres of Apokoros and Makriyannes of Zygos brought up their men to 
join Staicos. Zonga, a large sheepmaster, whose possessions lay round 
Vonitza and the peninsula of Actium, came in with 500 followers. Varna- 
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kiottes, the chief man of Xeromeros, the western district of Akarnania, led 
800 of his men by night through the Turkish position, and joined the 
camp [now formed by Church] at Mitika [on the north-west coast, near 
the gulf of Arta]. Andreas Iskos, chief of Valtos, who held the passes 
of Makrinoros, made promises of coming over as soon as the Greek force 
was strong enough to make it safe for him to leave the Turks.*! 


Church had now something like 3,000 men under his command, 
not indeed regular soldiers, but still hardy mountaineers who could 
be employed with effect in a guerilla warfare such as was in 
contemplation. ‘It is an army of volunteers,’ he wrote to the 
president, 18 Feb., ‘and every man serves under the chief he likes 
best, being neither enlisted, enrolled, nor subject to articles of war, 
nor has the general legal right to command or punish; so it must 
be while they are not regularly paid, fed, nor clothed by the govern- 
ment—such is the nature of the army. I have had to struggle 
with the Turks for the liberation of Greece, and the difficulties I 
have had to encounter are incredible; but I must say in justice to 
those brave men, that I have rarely had to find fault with them, 
and they have followed me under the most trying circumstances.’ 
A second force of 1,200 men had also under his instructions effected 
a lending within the gulf of Lepanto, opposite the little island of 
Trisognia.*” The main difficulty was to provision the troops. The 
government had little money, or at all events sent little; the country 
around Dragomestre could not supply the wants of the army and 
of the numerous families who took refuge under Church’s protection ; 
and for the pay of the troops recourse was had to the Philhellenic 
commission at Corfu, whose funds, however, were much smaller than 
rumour asserted. It may be stated, once for all, that from the begin- 
ning to the end of the campaign Church’s army was never adequately 
provisioned or paid; that the money, clothes, tents, supplies, and 
reinforcements repeatedly promised by the government of Aegina, 
in response to the general’s urgent remonstrances, never arrived, 
or only came in miserable driblets; and that again and again the 
whole expedition was threatened with total collapse in consequence 
of the negligence and incapacity of the central authorities. These 
charges could be proved in all their miserable details, were the 
proof worth the space. 

In spite of these hindrances, Church resolved on a forward 
movement. And here he again encountered the vexation of a 


5! C. M. Church, l.c. 10. 8? Sir R. Church to Captain Hastings, 28 Dec. 1827. 

58 Fg. in January 1,000 Rumeliots were promised, but never came; in May 1,200 
Peloponnesians, never came; in June 2,000 men with artillery, never came; in July 
3,000 men countermanded, to lie idle at Megara, and only 250 arrived in the following 
April, &c. As to money, all the president sent was 14,000 frances, 20,000 dollars, and 
150,000 piastres—say 7,000/.—with which to keep and pay 3,000 officers and men for 
more than a year. In January 1828 the pay of the men had been in arrears since 
March 1827. In November 1828, again, they had been four months without pay. 


LLi2 
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divided command. His plan of seizing the gulf of Arta and the 
Makrinoros required naval co-operation. Captain Hastings, how- 
ever, had other views for his flotilla—he took possession of the 
island of Vasiladi in the lagune of Mesolonghi, and wished to reduce 
the fortress of Anatolico. In spite of his better judgment, Church 
deferred to his colleague’s desire, postponed his own design, and 
assisted in an expedition against Anatolico, which, owing to a 
fatal miscalculation of the defences, was unsuccessful. Upon 
this, Hastings hurriedly retreated to Dragomestre, whither, after 
providing for the defence of Vasiladi, Church followed. The 
failure was embittered by a misunderstanding between the two 
commanders, which, though afterwards corrected, deprived the 
army of Hastings’s co-operation for a while.*” Whatever differences 
may have subsisted between them, the general and Hastings loyally 
co-operated in the second fruitless attack upon Anatolico, made at 
the president’s urgent solicitation, when the gallant seaman received 
the mortal wound (25 May) which broke up the siege. 

During the summer of 1828 little was done by the small army in 
western Greece, which had indeed enough to do to keep itself alive 
at all, so dire was its distress for lack of food, clothes, and shelter. 
It was now stationed at the entrenched camp of Mitika, as being 
more convenient than Dragomestre for the movements now in con- 


54 Sir R. Church to Captain Hastings, 12 Dec. 1827. Reports to President, 
18 and 22 February. 

55 Captain Hastings to Sir R. Church, 21 Dec. 1827. 

56 Captain Hastings to Sir R. Church, 4 Jan. 1828. 

5? «Captain Hastings, who possessed the noblest qualities of the head and heart, 
had unfortunately a hastiness of. temper and manner which at times rendered co- 
operation with him difficult. At Vasiladi a misunderstanding took place between him 
and the general-in-chief which led to a disagreeable correspondence between them and 
probably to the want of success of the operation attempted against Anatolico on this 
occasion. The misunderstanding arose in the first instance on the general expressing 
surprise at being invited by Captain Hastings to pay him 2,000 dollars after the reduc- 
tion of Vasiladi, as a remuneration to the crews of the vessels employed against that 
place; in the next place, on a question of sending boats for some troops. The com- 
mander of the naval forces conceived that the general was interfering with his 
department, and expressed himself to that effect in a way which produced a quick 
reply. Both officers having the good of the service at heart, this unpleasant affair 
was soon terminated amicably. It must be said to the honour of Captain Hastings 
that he had put himself to great inconvenience for a considerable time past in provid- 
ing resources from his own funds for paying the crew of the steam-vessel under his 
orders, and he was at this moment so far disgusted with the little attention paid to 
his wants by the provisional government, that it had affected his mind considerably ; 
and to this feeling must be attributed his intemperate conduct at Vasiladi.’ There 
were no funds wherewith to meet Hastings’s demand for 2,000 dollars. This is 
Church’s own account of the quarrel. It is clear, however, from Hastings’s letter 
(printed in Finlay, History of Greece, vii. 344-5) that other disputes occurred, arising 
from the dishonesty of some of the Greek chiefs, who appear to have sold their 
rations at a time when every ounce of flour was precious. That Church countenanced 
such proceedings is of course impossible to believe, but it is far from unlikely that 
his trustful nature was imposed upon by the proverbial duplicity of the Greeks. 
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templation against Prevesa and the gulf of Arta. The roadstead 
was good, and the neighbourhood of the Ionian island of Kalamo, 
where many Greek families had taken refuge, was an advantage. 
Church established various positions in the mountains and harassed 
the communications of the enemy. The Turks held their line of 
fortified posts from Arta to Mesolonghi, and, though more than 
once threatening to advance, never ventured upon a serious attack, 
in which they could hardly have failed of success. The Greek 
army was suffered, as Church wrote, to ‘ take root ;’ and rooted 
it remained on the coast until reinforcements and a flotilla should 
render more active measures practicable. President Capodistrias 
visited the camp in person in July, reviewed the troops with 
apparent satisfaction, approved (15 July) the general’s plan of 
occupying the gulf of Arta and the Makrinoros, and promised the 
reinforcements necessary to raise the army to 6,000 men.* Yet it 
was not until 16 September that the long-expected flotilla arrived, 
and even then ‘not a soldier or a gun was sent to the land force, 
though more than 8,000 men were being drilled and paraded in 
the camp at Megara.’ 

Church resolved to wait no longer for reinforcements that would 
apparently never come, and in defiance of the president's order to 
postpone all military operations pending the conferences of the 
allies then being held at Poros, he opened the campaign with his 
2,000 half-starved soldiers and four field-pieces, early in October. 
Moving upon the gulf of Arta in two divisions (the second com- 
manded by Baron Dentzel), and valiantly supported by the flotilla 
of two steamers, a gunboat, and some Hydriot mistikos, which 
forced the entrance to the gulf, under the fire of the batteries of 
Prevesa and Punta, and defeated or captured the Turkish gunboats, 
Church seized and garrisoned Koronisi, beat back two assaults of 
the Turks of Arta, and made himself master of the gulf. Dentzel 
and Zavellas then struck inland, drove the Turks out of the 
provinces of Apokoros and Kravari, and seized the mountain road 
which crosses the Pindus to Trikkala; but were recalled by the 
president, whose orders were peremptory that no further advance 
should be made beyond the line of the Makrinoros. Meanwhile 


58 It is not necessary here to review the conduct and policy of Capodistrias; but, 
while there can be no doubt that he neglected to support Church and repeatedly broke 
his promises of supplies and reinforcements, it is only fair to add that the president 
was in an extremely difficult position, and his conduct was often guided by the hard 
dictates of necessity. Especially awkward was it for him to have to discuss measures 
for the pacification of Greece with the ambassadors of the three allies at Poros, when 
an armistice was supposed to exist and the French army was peaceably expelling the 
Egyptians from the Peloponnesus, and at the same time to have to support, or appear 
to support, the generalissimo of the Greek army, who was bent upon active hostilities, 
despite all armistices and all diplomatic negotiations. There is no doubt, moreover, 
that his visit to Church’s camp in July had impressed him with a strong feeling 
against the wild disorganised bands of palikari who passed there as soldiers. 
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Church laid siege to Vonitza, an important post commanding the 
way from Prevesa to Akarnania : 


On Christmas Day an order of the day was given out fixing the assault 
for the next day, and forbidding plunder of the town or ill-treatment of 
defenceless inhabitants, and an unanimous promise was made by the 
soldiery to that effect. On the 27th the assault was made by the soldiers 
in three divisions, and by the seamen from the boats: the fighting was 
hot ; but the town was taken, and the Albanian garrison was driven out 
and shut up in the castle. After the capture, the troops faithfully kept 
their promise, the evacuation of the town was carried out under the pro- 
tection of the soldiers and sailors, and the garrison of the castle abstained 
from firing until the evacuation was complete. But the castle of Vonitza 
still held out in hopes of the promised relief from Prevesa. Lines were 
drawn across the promontory of Actium, and manned and armed by the 
Greek soldiers to meet the threatened attack of the Seraskier. He made 
two attempts in February, by sea and land, but was driven back upon 
Punta, and finally repulsed he retired to Prevesa. The castle capitulated 
on honourable terms, on 17 March, and the Albanian garrison of 800 
men was conducted safely to Punta. 

As soon as this important post was gained, the general directed all 
his efforts to an immediate advance upon the Makrinoros. The Makri- 
noros is the range of mountains and forest wedged in between the head 
of the gulf of Arta and the deep-sunk bed of the Aspropotamos on the 
east, falling down on the north-west side to Kombotti and the plain of 
Arta, and running up north to join Mount Djumerka and the Epirote 
chain ; overlooking on the south the lakes of Ambrakia, and Ozeros, and 
the Aspropotamos. The castle of Kervasara, lying at the foot of the 
mountain, and in the south-eastern angle of the gulf, is the gate to the 
mountain passes from Akarnania and the south. A road at the foot of 
the cliffs, rough and precipitous, ‘forms a pass like that of the Syrian 
Gates, at the head of the bay of Scanderoon,’ and winds along for a day’s 
journey by Menidhi to Kombotti on the plain of Arta; other roads cross 
the mountain to Arta, and to Agrafa, and the Aspropotamos. Informa- 
tion had reached the general that a convoy was at Kombotti, waiting for 
an escort to cross the mountain to Kervasara. Leaving a garrison 
in Vonitza, and some men to threaten Kervasara, he embarked by night, 
25 March, with a detachment from Lutraki in the boats of the flotilla, 
landed at Menidhi, midway on the cliff road, and seized the stations on the 
road, while the boats went back to fetch another detachment. The men 
climbing the western ravines during the night, surprised at daybreak a 
Turkish outpost on the heights and drove them into the fortified post on the 
plateau, the Paleo Castro of Makrinoros. Another body had been ordered 
to make a circuit round Kervasara, and to advance as skirmishers up the 
southern face of the mountain ; these finding the lower posts unoccupied, 
pressed onwards to the ridge and closed round the Paleo Castro on the south 
side. Through the course of the night and next morning the boats brought 
over fresh men from Lutraki, and with these the general occupied the 
heads of the ravines leading down to the plain of Arta, and sent forward a 
division to occupy the plateau of Langadha, which commands the eastern 
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slopes to the valley of the Aspropotamos. . . . The Turks had been com- 
pletely surprised by the rapidity of the movement. That very day a convoy 
of provisions and money for Kervasara and Mesolonghi was to have crossed 
the mountains, and troops from Kervasara had come up to the fortified 
post on the ridge to meet the escort on its way, and to conduct it. But 
the roads on both sides of the mountain had been seized by the Greeks, 
and the Turks found their way barred, without having means of knowing 
what was the strength of the enemy which was on their road. The 
Greeks, increasing in numbers as the boats brought up fresh men from 
Lutraki, blockaded the garrison in the tower ; guns were brought up, the 
tower bombarded by heavy guns from the gunboats, and on 29 March 
the garrison surrendered on promise of safe-conduct. 


The way over the mountain being secured, and all supplies cut 
off from the garrisons on the south side, their surrender was merely 
a question of time. The Turks at Prevesa made no effort to save 
them, and Kervasara, the gate of the province of Valtos, capitulated 
on 7 April. The general then pushed forward along the ridges 
between Kervasara and the fords of the Aspropotamos, and a 
division was ordered to prepare to march on Mesolonghi, while he 
himself returned to protect his position on the Makrinoros from a 
probable attack of the Turks in Arta. As the result of these 
measures Lepanto surrendered on 30 April, and Mesolonghi and 
Anatolico on 17 May; when 


the last body of Turkish troops was escorted by Varnakiotti and a 
division of General Church’s army through Akarnania to the gulf of 
Arta and Prevesa, on their return to Albania. The evacuation of 
Akarnania and Aetolia was now complete; and the Greeks held actual 
possession by the force of their own arms of the natural frontiers of the 
western provinces—the gulf of Arta and the Makrinoros defiles. 


In June Sir Richard Church entered Mesolonghi as the true 
liberator of western Greece. 


His work was done. He had marked out for himself, two years before, 
a plan of operations. He had tenaciously adhered to his purpose, and 
successfully carried it out amidst discouragement, and opposition, and 
countless difficulties. For eighteen months he had been at the head of 
his bands of Rumeliot palikari, sharing their rough camp life, never 
complaining, except for the wants of his men; making the best of them, 
keeping them together, and leading them to success; settling their 
quarrels, and restraining their lawlessness by the justice and integrity 
and chivalrous bearing of an English officer. It was no slight mark of 
the influence he had acquired over his men that, after their savage wer- 
fare of years with the Turks, he was able to make them humane and 
generous in their treatment of enemies. Bounties were given for Turkish 
prisoners instead of Turkish heads; cattle taken from Grecks on the 
Turkish side were restored or paid for; respect towards the enemy was 
enforced in all communications and interviews that passed between the 
¢<amps; the most generous treatment of the Albanian officers and men 
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was shown after capitulation, and in each case the garrisons were con- 
ducted in safety through the Greek camp without molestation or insult.** 


His final triumph was somewhat marred by the petty jealousy 
of the president, who seized the moment of Church’s success to 
appoint his own brother Agostino Capodistrias—who can only be 
described as a contemptible fool—lieutenant plenipotentiary in 
western Greece, and who was at the time ornamentally parading at 
Lepanto a large force of troops which was sorely needed to guard 
the frontier. And so it happened that the man who received the 
capitulation of Mesolonghi was not that ‘liege lord of Philhellenes ’ 
(to use Finlay’s phrase) who had toiled and conquered, but the puny 
nonentity who happened to be the brother of John Capodistrias. 
The general protested against the insult, but no slight would have 
induced him to abandon his duty. His work, however, was accom- 
plished; western Greece was practically freed from the Turkish 
domination, though he had to wait some time before he saw the 
fruits of his successful struggle. With a clear conscience he attended 
the National Assembly at Argos, 25 August 1829, and there re- 
signed the command which had been conferred upon him two years 
before, ‘ with an indignant protest against the way in which the 
government of Capodistrias had neglected the army and thwarted 
military operations.’ 

If it be asked, what was the result of Church’s liberation of 
western Greece ? the answer may be given in the words of one who, 
in his ‘ History of Greece,’ has striven his utmost to discredit Sir 
Richard’s services. Finlay was not always so grudging of appre- 
ciation, arid about 1840 he wrote to the general : 


I well recollect the landing at Dragomestre, which at the time I 
thought a desperate and even hopeless attempt with the small force you 
had. I have long, however, seen that it was to that desperate step that 
Greece owes the extension of her frontier. The 500 men induced Romeli 
to take arms, and prevented Capodistrias making the Morea Greece. You 
gave him Romeli in spite of himself, and you made Agostino a hero. 


In other words, had western Greece not been Greek when the 
frontier was being mapped out by the allies, the kingdom of 
Greece would have been limited (as Lord Aberdeen and Capo- 
distrias desired) to the Peloponnesus. The protocol of 8 Feb. 
1830, ‘in deference to the desire expressed by the Porte,’ had 
surrendered these very provinces which he had conquered, and by 
the frontier line then drawn had excluded from free Greece the men 
of Akarnania and Aetolia. This called forth from Church, in April 
1830, an indignant letter which was published in England with 
a preface by Wilmot Horton, who described it as ‘the simple 


5° ©. M. Church, L.c. 13-16. 
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protest of a soldier who, in this breathing time of nations, has 
pursued an unnoticed but not. less brilliant career with a firmness 
and self-devotion worthy of the brightest periods of European 
history.’ He could not keep silence. His recollections were too 
fresh, as he said, of the efforts which had been made by the men 
under his command to emancipate these provinces from the Turkish 
yoke. They had given back to Greece her glorious Mesolonghi. He 
had witnessed their joy at liberation—the happy meeting of women 
and children restored to their fathers, husbands, brothers, and to 
their homes, after nine years of desolation. He had heard their 
solemn and hearty thanks offered up to the Almighty, and seen 
the fierce Albanians, on leaving the country in which they had 
been fairly overcome, partaking of the bread of their conquerors, 
embracing them gratefully for the good treatment they had received 
at their hands, and declaring that the Greeks had a right to enjoy 
the country they had won. So he recorded his solemn protest : 


It is impossible [he wrote] to describe the despair of the people of this 
country on the intimation that the limits of Greece, according to the new 
protocol, would exclude the whole of Akarnania and a part of Aetolia. . . . 
I cannot believe that the generous interference of the allied powers is to be 
brought to a conclusion by entailing upon Greece disasters of the most 
serious nature—that, instead of giving her a frontier, they are about 
to take one from her. . . . Lulled into a fatal security by the protocol of 
22 March, the Greeks were unanimous in their gratitude to the allied 
powers, and saw before them a fair prospect of becoming an independent 
country, in the supposition that their frontier would be that of the line 
from Volo to Arta. . . . This line and, far beyond it, the cantons of Agrafa 
and the province of Aspropotamos are in the peaceable possession of the 
Greeks ; and, before I left the camp of Makrinoros, we had fortified its 
passes on the highroads leading from Trikkala, Arta, Prevesa, and Joan- 
nina, to Vonitza, Mesolonghi, Lepanto, Salona, &c. 

Are these people to be again given up to the Turks after having 
fought for their liberty for nine years, and being ever the foremost in 
every glorious exertion for the general emancipation of their country and 
of Greece in general? Will they submit to the Turks as their masters ? 
From the knowledge that I have of their characters, and from what they 
have suffered, I think they never will. Can the other Greeks, or ought 
the other Greeks, to abandon them to their miserable fate ? I doubt it; 
and what may not be apprehended from the desperate resolution of some 
thousands of determined and veteran soldiers? Blood will doubtless 


flow before these men give up their country, their families, and their 
honour into the hands of the Turks. 


The frontier for which he pleaded was granted to Greece two 
years afterwards. The frontier imposed in 1830 was rectified in 
1882 by the efforts of Lord Palmerston and Sir Stratford Canning ; 
the boundaries from the gulf of Volo to the gulf of Arta were then 


© Observations on an Eligible Line of Frontier for Greece. Ridgway, 1830. 
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laid down, and the provinces which Church had won for the 
Greeks were finally restored to them. 


Here the military career of Sir Richard Church comes to a 
worthy end. For forty years more he lived at Athens, beloved and 
respected by all who reverenced a loyal and upright character ; 
and there he died in 1873, in his ninetieth year, the centre of 
a wide circle of friends, who delighted in being honoured with the 
confidence of ‘ the liege lord of Philhellenes.’ The recollections of 
his self-sacrificing and chivalrous career, stories of his justice, 
integrity, and kindness, his hardihood and endurance, long lingered 
among his Greek soldiers and contemporaries. To later genera- 
tions the epitaph on his monument raised by the Greek nation 
in the cemetery at Athens will be his abiding memorial : 


RICHARD CHURCH, 
GENERAL, 
WHO, HAVING GIVEN HIMSELF AND ALL THAT HE HAD 
TO RESCUE A CHRISTIAN RACE 
FROM OPPRESSION, 
AND TO MAKE GREECE A NATION, 
LIVED FOR HER SERVICE, 
AND DIED AMONGST HER PEOPLE, 
RESTS HERE IN PEACE AND FAITH. 
1873. 
Srantey Lane-Poo.e. 





Notes and Documents 


GAFOL. 


«As the subject,’ in the words of Mr. W. H. Stevenson, ‘is one of 
considerable historical interest,’ I would ask permission to reply 
briefly to his comments on my ‘ gavel pennies’ theory (ante, p. 141). 
The point for which I have strenuously contended is that ‘ gafol’ 
was, in England, essentially of the character of rent, not of tax. 
Consequently ‘ gafol’ was, in my view, only payable to the king, 
qua lord, from his tenants, not to the king, qua king, from his 
subjects. ‘ Almost every house in a borough’ may, as Mr. Steven- 
son believes, have ‘ paid land-gavel,’ but this does not affect my 
theory in the least. What I claim is that it was only paid to the 
king by ‘ tenants of burgages within the king’s dominium.’ Tenants 
of burgages without that dominium would pay it to their respective 
lords. I have fully explained this in my essay on the ‘ Finance of 
Domesday ’ (Domesday Studies). 

With reference to Mr. Stevenson’s criticisms on my interpreta- 
tion of the Leicester ‘ gavel pennies,’ I would point out that though 
I only claim for it probability, his arguments do not dispose of it. 
What we have to account for is the occurrence of a due known 
locally as gouelpennis or ‘ gavel pennies.’ I maintain that this is 
a form obviously derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ gafol,’ and not, as 
the burgesses of 1264 pretended, from the ‘ gable’ of a house. We 
know, not as-a conjecture but as a fact, that (the meaning of gafol 
being early forgotten) the word was corrupted by folk-etymology 
into ‘gable.’ For, at Chester, the ‘land-gafol rent’ became cor- 
rupted into ‘long-gable rent.’ But there is no reason to believe 
that ‘gable’ would ever, conversely, be corrupted into ‘ gavel.’ 
And yet it is as ‘gavel pennies,’ not as gable pennies, that the 
Leicester due meets us. So much for the etymological argument. 
The Scarborough charter, appealed to by Mr. Stevenson, is at first 
sight singularly to the point, but a little consideration will show 
that it is not. The Scarborough burgesses agreed to pay a due on 
every house; but those houses of which the sides (latera) faeed the 
street (presumably because they had more frontage) were to pay 
half as much again as those of which the (gabulum) gable (i.e. the 
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end) faced it. ‘Gable pennies’ would be a strange (indeed, mis- 
leading) name for such a levy, nor are we told that it was so named. 
Even on Mr. Stevenson’s own hypothesis the Leicester burgesses 
are self-convicted of error, for they omit the houses with their sides. 
(latera) to the street, which are precisely those that should have 
paid most (see p. 141, ante, notes). 

I still maintain, therefore, that ‘ gavel’ is obviously derived from 
gafol, and that it became corrupted into ‘ gable’ when the meaning 
of gafol was forgotten. That corruption would, of course, be 
encouraged by the adoption of such a distinction as that which 
existed at Scarborough, introducing incidentally, as it did, the 
actual gable end. As to the jurors’ verdict in 1264, Mr. Stevenson 
must have a higher opinion of the authority of such verdicts than 
I have been led to by my own experience. The gravamen however 
of my complaint against Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson was, not his un- 
questioning acceptance of that verdict, but his representation of the 
whole episode as a discovery of his own, whereas it had long been 
familiar to historians, both local and general.' J. H. Rounv. 


THE BLACK DEATH IN LANCASHIRE. 


Txovex the history of the black death has of late years formed the 
subject of several inquiries, the document here printed, relating to 
various parishes in Lancashire, has hitherto attracted no attention. 
It is, however, of considerable interest, and seems to be unique of 
its kind. It is marked ‘Treasury of the Receipt — in the 
Public Record Office, and consists of several pieces of parchment 
not arranged in their correct order. Rearranged, they may be 
described as follows: (A) one small piece of parchment containing 
the names of jurors; (B) two consecutive membranes of thin 
parchment, identical in the main with C, except that blanks 
are left for the amounts of money, presumably for the jurors to fill 
up. It is not here printed, but any variations—apart from purely 
clerical ones—are noted. (C) Two pieces of thick parchment, 
containing the’numbers of vacancies in livings, the numbers of 
deaths in certain parishes in the deanery of Amounderness, with 
the proportion of those who, possessing property of more than 100s., 
made wills or died intestate, and further the amounts which the 
archdeacon of Richmond claimed from Adam de Kirkham, dean of 
Amounderness, as his proctor in matters relating to the probate of 
wills and the administration of the goods of persons dying intestate. 
It is, of course, to this money question that we owe the record; the 


' This note, it should be added, was written away from England and from all books of 
reference. 
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archdeacon was dissatisfied with the account rendered by the dean, 
and the dispute was referred to a local jury. The sums claimed by 
the archdeacon, where they differed from the assessment of the jurors, 
are crossed out in the manuscript (marked here by square brackets 
{. })and the awards of the jurors substituted. The employment of lay 
jurors to decide a purely ecclesiastical dispute is not the least inter- 
esting point in the document. Though we have here a contempo- 
rary record, there seems little ground to place much more reliance 
on the numbers of deaths than on many other calculations in 
medieval documents. Allowance must be made for the exaggera- 
tion of panic; and there is evidently no attempt at strict accuracy ; 
round numbers are used throughout, and in the case of Ribchester, 
Lytham, and St. Michael’s there is obviously a blunder. Taking 
the figures, however, as they stand, we find that in the ten parishes 
here mentioned 13,180 persons died between 8 Sept. 1349 and 11 
Jan. 134%,' while nine benefices in the same district are mentioned 
as having been vacant at this time, three of them twice. One 
difficulty appears to be insuperable: the sum total of the amount 
claimed by the archdeacon (for it is in the same ink as the bulk of 
the document, while that used by the jurors is less faded) is 
declared to be 481. 10s. According to the figures the sum claimed 
by the archdeacon as due from A. de Kirkham as executor of the 
late dean, W. Ballard, was 34l.; for vacant benefices, 88/.; for 
probate of wills, 72/. 10s.; for acquittances, 40/. 10s. ; for adminis- 
tration of the goods of persons dying intestate, 541. The jury 
assessed the debts as follows: Due from W. Ballard, 10 marks 
(6l. 18s. 4d.); for vacant benefices, 18/. 6s. 8d.; for probate of 
wills, 251. 6s. 8d.; for acquittances, 6]. 13s. 4d.; while the 541. for 
the administration remained the same. Is it possible to get a sum 
total of 48/. 10s. out of any reasonable combination of these figures ? 
Yet there ought to be some explanation. A. G. Lirrne. 


(A.) 
Thomas de Singelton, Jur. Adam de Plesyngton, Jur. 
Edmundus de Haydok, Jur. Henricus Nicholson Jeffreyson, Jur. 
Johannes Banaster de Walton, Jur. Thomas Williamson Mirreson 
Adam de Singelton, Jur. Henricus de Asshton 
Johannes de Ethelleston, Jur. Willelmus del Preesse (?),? Jur. 
Thomas Starky, Jur. Johannes del Chethyn 
Nicholaus Starky, Jur. Adam de Horton 
Johannes de Plesyngton, Jur. Nicholaus de Melessa (?) * 
Willelmus Wygan, Jur. Robertus de Skypton 


1 The period here given for the ravages of the black death is later than that 
usually assigned. See Nicolas, Ghronol. of Hist. p. 389, 31 May-29 Sept. The Francis- 
can martyrol. of Bodmin in W. of Worcester’s Itinerary, p. 113, states that the plague 
began in England circa kal. Augusti; Wright, Polit. Songs and Poems (B.8.), 1. xl., 
July to end of August. 

? Preess’, i.c. Prees, in Shropshire. % Melegs’, 
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(C.) 
-ffait a remembrer que la chapelle de la Maugdaleygne‘ de Preston feust 
voeyde par viij symaignes en temps de la pestilence et que Sire Adam 
de Kirkham® Doyan de Amundernes feust procuratour Sire Hen" de 
Walton Ercedekne de Richemound meisme le temps et prist et receust 
touz les oblacions apurtenanus a la dite chapelle meisme le temps a la 
value de xxxij fi. 

Item que Sire Adam de Kirkham ° est lexecutour Sire William Ballard 
qui feust Doyan Damundernes et feust tenuz a lercedekne de Richemound 
par resoun de soun office pour diuerses correccions approuances des testa- 
ments et les acquitances de y celles et des voydaunces des diuerses esglises 
et des Mortuariis et oblacions de y celles en queux le dit Sire William 


7 et hui ce iour ad assets des biens son testatour pour faire gree et 
prist etc. Jurati dicunt quod debet inde x marcas. 

Data de compoto § le dit sire Adam de Kirkham del fest de la Natiuite 
de nostre Dame ® lan de nostre seigneur M'ccexlix tanque al ynzsyme Jour 
de Januaire presche ensuant. 

Item que la vicarie de Kirkham et la chapelle de Gosenard voeyderent 
deux foitz deinz le dit temps '° et que Sire Adam de Kirkham '! prist et 
receust touz les Mortuariis et oblacions meisme le temps,'! plus qil ad 
acompte,'? a la value de [xij!] Jurati dicunt quod habet xx’. 

Item que la vicarie de Pulton ' et la chapelle Bispham voeyderent el 
dit temps del Pestilence et que meisme Sire Adam " prist touz les Mor- 


lx, 

Item que la esglise de Lancastre et la chapelle de Stalmyn voeyderent 
en le dit temps et que Sire Adam de Kirkham " receust touz les mortu- 
ariés et oblacions meisme le temps a la value de [xx Maré] c* per 
Juratos. 

Item que la vicarie de Garestang voyda deux foitz meisme le temps et 
Sire Adam de Kirkham " receust touz les Mortuaries et oblacions meisme 
le temps a la value de [x Maré] xl* per Juratos. 

Item que la Priourie de Lithum voyda meisme le temps et Sire Adam 
de Kirkham '* recust touz les Mortuaries et oblacions meisme le temps a 
la value de [x"] 1 mare per Juratos. 

Item que dedeinz la paroche de Preston!’ morerent treys mille 
hommes et femmes des queux ccc firent testaments et les biens de chescun 
valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des ditz 
testamentz plus qil nad acompte [xx maré] Jurati dicunt x". 


* Above is written, ‘ Jurati dicunt quod nihil cepit.’ 

5 Above is written, ‘po se qd nd culJ6 Jur ’ ie. ponit se quod non culpatur [or 
culpabilis] judicio Juratorum.’ Or ‘Jd’ may be merely a clerical error for ‘ ad ’—the 
phrase ‘ad Jur’ occurring very frequently. 

6 Written above, ‘ Inquiratur etiam si compoto [comp’] sit paratus satisfacere.’ 

7 The following passage down to enswané is not in B. 

8 * Dat’ de compot.’ ® 8 Sept. 

1° In margin, ‘ cestassauoir, De’ with blank left. 

" Written above, ‘dicit quod non cul [pabilis] ad Juratos.’ 

® Not in MS. B. 13 Poulton and Bispham, near Blackpool. 

4 “ad Jur’ written above. 8 Td, 
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16 Gestassauoir des executours Willelmi Mirresson et sa femme dimi- 
diam marcam ; des executours Thomas Mareschal et sa femme vj*; des 
executours Robert Litester et sa femme xl d; Item des executours Johan 
Tilleson et sa femme iiij* ; Item des executours William de Wrokhol et sa 
femme xl ; et des plusures autres a la dite summe de xx maré. 

Item que le dit Sire Adam" prist receust ou pourroit par droit et vsage 
de seynte Esglise auoir receu pour les acquitances des ditz testamentz '7 
des queux il nad rienz acompte '7 [xj"] quia supra (?) '* 

Item que deux centz parochiens del esglise de Preston '® les° biens 
de chescun de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion 
de lour biens appurtenoit et feust a Lercedekne de Richemound la quele 
administracion valoit,?! de quele administracioun il nad riens acompte *! 
xii, 

22 Cestassauoir des biens Robert de Witeneye et sa femme (qui valeient 
Ix) ; et de la femme Longe Aubrey les biens c*. Item Richard Waddere 
et sa femme lour biens lx*. Item Jakke ope hil le biens xls, et le biens de 
plusuris autres intestats, des queux la administracioun val(oit) la dite 
summe de x fi. 

Item que dedeinz la paroche de Kirkham morerent'® treys mille 
hommes et femmes des queux De firent testaments et les biens de chescun 
valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des ditz 
testamentz * plus qil ad accounte *° a la value de [xx maré] Jurati dicunt 
quod recepit iiij li. 

Item que le dit Sire Adam prist receust** ou pourroit par droit et 
vsage de seynte Esglise auoir receu pour les acquitances des ditz testa- 
ments des queux il nad rienz acompte ala value de [x ti] xx* per Juratos. 

Item que C parochiens del Esglise de Kirkham *4 les biens ®° de chescun 
de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion de lour 
biens appurteneit et feust a Lercedekne de Richemound la quele adminis- 
tracion valoit de quele administracioun il nad rienz acompte ala value 
de ¢%.?6 

Pulton. Item que dedeinz la paroche de Pulton *” morerent ** viij centz 
des hommes et des femmes des queux cc firent testaments et les biens de 
chescun valeient ¢ s et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des 
ditz testaments 2 plus qil nad acompte ** [c’] xx* per Juratos. 

*9 Cestassauoir, Des executours Robert de Thacherstions (?) ijs. Des 
executours Richard de Ellale iij*. Des executours La femme Roger Pans 
xx‘, Des executours Richard de Marton ij* vj4. Et des plusures autres 
a la dite somme de c*. 

Item que le Dit Sire Adam prist receust ou pourroit*° par droit et 
vsage de seynte Esglise auoir receu pour les acquitances de ditz testaments 


'® The following details are inserted in the margin, opposite the foregoing paragraph, 
in the same ink as the bulk of the document: they do not occur in MS. B. 

17 These words not in B. 18 qz sup*. 

9 *ad Jur’ written above. 2» quietus, written above. 


21 Not in B. 22 In margin; see note 16. 


*3 Not in B. *4 *ad Jur’ written above. 

*> *quietus ’ written above. *6 «de quele administracion,’ &c., not in B. 
*7 Probably Polton, near Lancaster. *8 Not in B. 
* These details are given in the margin. 


% ¢ad Jur’ written above. 
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des queux *! il nad rienz acompte ala value de [xl iiij] dimidiam mar- 
cam per Juratos. 

Item que xl parochiens del Esglise de Pulton *° les ? biens des chescun 
de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion de lour biens 
pertient a Lercedekne de Richemound la quele administracion valoit xls. 

Item que dedeinz la paroche de Lancastre*° morerent treys Mille des 
homes et des femmes des queux cece firent testaments et les biens de 
chescun valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des 


Item que le dit Sire Adam * prist receust ou pourroit par droit et 
vsage de seynte Esglise auoir receu pour les acquitances des ditz testaments 
des queux il nad riens a compte [x"] xx* per Juratos. 


xx 

Item que iiij*4 parochiens del Esglise de Lancastre* les biens de 
chescun de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion 
de lour biens pertient a Lercedekne de Richemound la quele administracion 
valoit 1x[s}#,36 

Item que dedeinz la paroche de Garestang *° morerent deux Mille des 
hommes et des femmes des queux ccce firent testaments et les biens des 
chescun valeient c* et plus et Je dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des 
ditz testamentz plus qil nad acompte de *” [x ti] xl* per Juratos. 

38 Cest assauoir; Des executours Johan de Staunfgood *® xld. Des 
executours la femme le dit Johan iijs. Des executours Ad. Hannemagh 
iiijs. Des executours Robert Taillour ij. Des executours la femme 
Math’ Walker ij. Des executours William de Couper ij* vj4. Et des 
autres illeiques a la somme surdite. 

Item le dit Sire Adam prist 4° receust ou pourroit par droit et vsage 
de seynte Esglise auoir receu pour les acquitances des ditz testamentz de 
quei rien nad acompte [lx*] xx* per Juratos. 

Item que exl parochiens *° del Esglise 4! de Garestang les biens de 
chescun de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion de 
lour biens pertient a Lercedekne de Richemound la quele administracion 
valoit x¥i, 

Cokeram. Item que dedeinz la paroche de Cokram ‘* morerent Mille 
des hommes et des femmes des queux ccc firent testamentz et les biens de 
chescun valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des 
ditz testaments plus qil nad acompte *° [iiij!! x8] xx* per Juratos. 

44 Cest assauoir. Des executours William de ffourneis iij*. Des exe- 
cutours la femme Richard de Gunecestre xviii (*). Des executours Thomas 
Belan ijs. Des*executours Roger Hanson iij*. Des executours la femme 
Adam Slauk xviij4. 

Item le dit Adam prist receust‘® ou pourroit par droit et vsage de 


3! MS. quexx. 82 * quietus’ written above. 33 Not in B. 

s+ =‘ quatre-vingts.’ 

85 Above is written, ‘ dicit quod W. Ballard fuit tempore illo.’ 

8° Something wrong here. «plus... de’ not in B. 

38 In margin; not in B. % Staunfgd. © «ad Jur’ above. 
“| * quietus’ above. 2 *ad Jar’ written above. 

4 ‘plus,’ &., not in B. 

44 The following details inserted in the margin, as above. 4 ¢ad Jur.’ 
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seynte esglise auoir receu pour les acquitances des ditz testaments [xxx] 
de quei il nad rien acompte “* dimidiam marcam per Juratos.‘” 

Item que lx parochiens del Esglise 4* de Cokram les biens de chescun 
de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion de lour 
biens pertient a Lercedekne de Richemound la quele administracion 
valoit x". 

Ribchestre. Item dedeinz la paroche de Ribchestre** morerent‘*® j 
cent des hommes et femmes des queux lxx firent testamentz et les biens 
de chescun valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance 


Item le dit Adam prist receust ou pourroit par droit et vsage de seynt 
Esglise auoir resceu pour les acquitances des ditz testamentz [xxx®]. 
Dimidiam marcam per (Juratos).°° 

Item que xl parochiens del Esglise de*! Ribchestre *? les biens de 
chescun de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion lour 
biens pertient a Lercedekne la quele adminstracion valoit c*. 

53 Lythum. Item dedeinz la paroche *! de Lithum morerent cent xl des 


hommes et femmes des queux iiij firent testamentz et les biens de chescun 
valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance * des ditz 
testamentz [x"! c*] dimidiam marcam per Juratos. 

Item le dit Adam prist receust®' ou pourroit par droit et vsage de 


seynt Esglise auoir resceu pour les acquitances des ditz testamentz [xx°] 
xl4 per Juratos. 


xx 
Item que iiij parochiens del eglise de Lithum les biens de chescun 
c* et plus morerent sanz testamentz faire et ladministracion de lour biens 
pertient a lercedekne de Richemound la quele administracion valoit ¢*. 
Seynt Michel. Item dedeinz la paroche** de Seynt Michel morerent 


xx 

iiij des hommes et femmes de queux | firent testamentz et les biens de 
chescun valeient c* et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance des 
ditz testamentz [xl*] } maré per Juratos. 

Item le dit Adam prist®® receust ou pourroit par droit et vsage de 
seynt eglise auoir receu pour les acquitances de ditz testamentz [x*] dimi- 
diam marcam per Juratos. 

Item que xl parochiens de® lesglise © de seint Michel les biens de 
chescun de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion de 
lour biens pertient a Lercedekne de Richemond la quele administracion 
valoit xls. 

Pulton. Item dedeinz la paroche de *’ Pulton ** morerent lx hommes 
et femmes de queux x] firent testamentz et les biens de chescun valeient c* 
et plus et le dit Sire Adam prist pour lapprouance de ditz testamentz 
[iiij ti] 1 mare per Juratos. 

Item le dit Adam prist receust ou pourroit par droit et vsage de seynt 


‘de quei,’ &c., not in B. 
‘dj mfp Jur’ written above the cancelled ‘ xxxg".’ 48 ¢ ad jur.’ 
‘quietus ’ above. 5° The word is worn away. 5! Sad Jur.’ 5? * quietus.’” 
The second membrane of (C.) begins here. 54 MS. (B.) ends here. 
55 ‘ad Jir’ written above the line. 56 * quietus ' written above. 
57 ¢ad Jar.’ A : * Probably Poulton, near Blackpool. 
VOL. V.—NO. XIX. MM 
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esglise auoir receu pour les acquitance des ditz testamentz, dimidiam 

marcam per Juratos. 
Item que xx parochiens de *° lesglise ®° de Pulton les biens de chescun 

de c* et plus morerent sanz testament faire et ladministracion de lour 

biens pertient a Lercedekne de Richemond la quele administracion 

valoit xl s. 

summa totalis xlviij ti x*. 


THE TRIAL OF RICHARD WYCHE. 





Tue following Jetter of Richard Wyche, whose defence and recanta- 
tion have been already printed,' was recently found in the university 
library at Prague by Professor Loserth of Czernowitz, the editor of 
Wyclif’s ‘Sermons’ and‘ De Ecclesia,’ who was so kind as to make a 
copy of it, and send it me for publication. The text is unfortunately 
very corrupt, and the scribe, whose nationality is apparent from 
such spellings as Wycz, has made havoc of the English proper 

/ names, some of which it has been found impossible to emend with 

confidence. In spite of these drawbacks the document is of great 
interest, as giving what appears to be a true and fair account of 
the dealing with a person accused of heresy. Evidently the bishop 
of Durham and his council were not severe and suspicious inquisitors. 
The tone of their speeches to Wyche is for the most part gentle 
and persuasive, although not free from references to the consequence 
of obstinacy, while it must be allowed that his extravagant sup- 
positions as to what might happen under the marriage law of the 
church were likely to stir them to impatience. The successive 
adjournments and frequent argument show that the object in view 
was his recantation rather than his punishment. Indeed it seems 
that at first all that was required was a formal recantation, which 
would have been accepted without close inquiry into the private 
belief of the prisoner. It was probably due to his insistence on the 
‘pact’ that when at last he did recant he had to make special pro- 
{ fession of his good faith. Foxe tells us that he afterwards relapsed 
and was burnt on Tower Hill in 1439, winning such a reputation 
for sanctity that the site of his martyrdom became a place of 
pilgrimage.” ~ 
We naturally desire to fix the date of this trial, but are at once met 
by a serious difficulty. In the ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum’ the bishop’s 
name is given as William, a name which does not occur till the 
promotion of William Dudley, 1478. I suspect that in the original 
from which the entry in the ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum’ was copied, 
there stcod only the initial W. for Walter (Skirlawe), bishop, 1888- 











89 ‘ad Jur.’ © « quietus.’ 
1 Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 370-382, 501-505. 
2 Acts and Monuments, iii. 702 seq., ed. 1855. 
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1406. The reference to Purvey’s recantation, which took place 
28 Feb. 1401, makes it probable that we shall not be far wrong if 
we date it in that year. F. D. Marruew. 


Gesta cum Richardo Wyez presbytero in Anglia. 


(Cod. Bibl. Univers. Prag. III. G. 11, fol. 89>-99°) 


(fol. 89>] Reverende domine et frater. Fraternitatis Christi gracia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et domino Jesu Christo. In prima die recessus 
mei a vobis, ut ostenderet michi Deus viam per quam ambularem, per- 
cussit me casu penali, ut recordarer penas inmensas in anima mea quas 
filius Dei pro peccatis nostris in corpore suo ® pertulit ; ipsi regi seculorum 
inmortali, invisibili, soli Deo honor et gloria in secula seculorum, Amen. 
Et sic igitur iter accipiens veni in villam de Chester in‘ Restret et 
quodammodo in medio ville dimisi® thocam meam cum portiforio in 
hospicio; tamen in Quadragesima dicebatur mihi quod bonus magister 
Dees Oknolle recepisset illa; cui dulcedinem vite celestis et puritatem et 
benediccionem plenitudinis gracie prestet pater Jesu. Et propter penam 
lapsus non bene potui transire et conduxi equum et perveni ad locum 
istum. Et septima die mensis Decembris accessi ante conspectum 
episcopi et coram eo negavi conclusiones et similiter me predicasse illas. 
Et communicavimus de mendicacione Fratrum; et ipsi voluissent me 
publice asserere quod mendicacio Fratrum spontanea esset perfeccio. Et 
dixi quod non sit perfeccio, quia contra legem Dei. Et illi: Ecclesia 
catholica approbavit univoce® illam; possunt licite mendicare. Dixi: 
Paulus dicit: Omnia michi licent sed non expediunt.? Et posuerunt 
michi istud iuramentum, ut iurarem illud, legibus et constitucionibus, in 
decretis, decretalibus, Sexto et Clementinis contentis, quibus*® tenetur 
catholicus firmiter et precise obedire. Et ego pecii consilium et diem 
aptum. Non, dixerunt, sed habebis tempus usque post prandium. 
Providebis si volueris. Et sic post Nonam accessi coram episcopo et 
monestavit me [fol. 90*] primo, secundo et tercio, ut iurarem ibidem. Et 
non respondi ei verbum. Et denuncciavit me excommunicatum et misit 
me in carcerem. Et sic quem pater graciose in via percussit, persecuti 
sunt et super dolorem vulnerum meorum addiderunt. Rogavi tamen 
episcopum ut mandaret quod equus meus ad domum suam duceretur et 
sic quod habui in bursa, dedi reductori. 

Iterum in die Sabbati sequente ductus sum ante episcopum dicentem: 
Quis licenciavit te predicare in diocesi mea. Ubicunque predicavi, habui 
licenciam a rectore ecclesie, dixi. At ille: Ipse non habet licenciandi 
potestatem quemquam. Dixi: Lex nostra dat eis licenciam eligendi 
quemcunque ydoneum sacerdotem ad iuvandum se in suo ministerio. Non 
est ita, dixit ; et multa alia verba habuimus in ista materia, quia ego dixi 
quod quilibet sacerdos® tenetur ex lege Dei et ex lege canonum predicare 
evangelium Christi et studere legem Dei. Et allegavi pro me evangelium 
et Gregorium et alios doctores: et ipsi dixerunt quod faceremus miracula 
ut '° ipsi fecerant. Et dixit episcopus : Nos habemus te suspectum et unum 


* Cod. et corpore suo. * Cod. Chest* [i.e. Chester-le-Street] in in. 
> Cod. divisi. ® Univoce: cod. n4. 
® Cod. quis. ® Cod. sacerdotes. ” Cod. et. 


* In marg. Iuramentum. 


uM2 
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de secta Lolardorum qui non credunt veritatem Eukaristie.'' Ideo 
audiamus fidem tuam super isto articulo fidei. Dixi: Fidem meam 
libenter volo confiteri. Et dixi: Credo quod dominus Jesus in qua nocte 
tradebatur '* accepit panem et gracias agens benedixit et fregit deditque 
discipulis suis dicens: Accipite et manducate ex hoc omnes. Hoc est 
corpus meum. Similiter credo quod ista hostia consecrata post conse- 
cracionem est verum corpus Domini, et ista eadem hostia divisa in tres 
partes vel in quotcunque quelibet pars sit divisa est verum corpus Christi 
in forma panis. At ille: Credis quod post consecracionem ibi est vera 
caro Christi et verus sanguis?'* Credo, dixi, quod illa hostia est vera caro 
Christi et verus sanguis. At ille: An est ibi panis post consecracionem ? 
Et turbatus fui aliqualiter, non habens spiritum magni consilii qui in me 
loqueretur. Tune dixit archidiaconus Donelme: Ecce quomodo titubat in 
fide. Non, dixi, quia credo quod illa hostia est verum corpus Domini in 
forma panis. Cancellarius dixit: Hoc estfalsum. Non est corpus [fol. 90>} 
Domini in forma panis. Archidiaconus dixit : Est corpus Christi in specie 
panis, non in forma. Dixi: Tune totus populus est extra fidem. Et 
respexi populum: Nedum creditis, dixi, Eukaristiam esse corpus Christi 
in forma panis ? Non, responderunt. Ego autem sic credo.'4 Cancellarius 
dixit : An est ibi panis materialis vel non ? Scriptura sacra, dixi, non vocat 
illam hostiam panem materialem, quapropter nolo'> idem credere ut 
articulum fidei; et tune plura verba alia huiusmodi. Sed iste quo- 
dammodo efectus illius diei. Et sic missus *\ curcerem postea infra 
Natale Domini ductus sum ante conspectum magistri Augustinus !* Novi- 
castri '? et consilii episcopi. Archidiaconus dixit ut dicerem fidem meam 
Eukaristie, et dixi eodem modo ut prescribitur. Et duo milites ibidem 
scilicet a latere sedentes dixerunt: Apparet nobis quod ipse bene credit. 
Magister dixit: Accidencia, dixit, dividuntur illa hostia; dixi, dividuntur. 
Archidiaconus: An est illa hostia panis materialis vel non? Non teneor, 
dixi, credere aliter quam scriptura sacra loquitur. Credo, dixi, quod 
Christus accepit panem in manibus suis et dixit: Hoc est corpus meum. 
Istud est fides sufficiens cuilibet christiano. Nolo me intromittere de 
pane materiali. Sufficit christiano dicere, sicut scriptura dicit. Tune 
archidiaconus quesivit an vellem iurare illud iuramentum. Non, dixi. 
Quare? Quia ex illo sequitur, dixi, quod quilibet sacerdos existens in 
peccato mortali non habeat potestatem conficiendi sacramentum altaris nec 
ligandi et solvendi. Quomodo idem? Si, dixi, quilibet transgrediens pre- 
ceptum Domini peccat mortaliter, et quilibet talis non habet potestatem 
huiusmodi, ergo. Quomodo minor ? Sic: Quilibettransgrediens preceptum 
sedis apostolice non habet huiusmodi potestatem, ergo a forciori trans- 
grediens preceptum Domini etc. Maior sic: Quilibet transgrediens pre- 
ceptum sedis apostolice est hereticus, sed quilibet talis non habet 
huiusmodi potestatem, ergo. Probetis minorem, dixerunt. Est textus 
legis vestre, dixi. Non est ita, dixit cancellarius. Pro certo est, dixi. 
Tunc magister glosavit textum, tamen ex virtute iuramenti ipse tenetur 
obedire legi et non glose, et sicut [fol. 91*] michi apparet argumentum 
est solutum. 


1 In marg. De veriiate Eukaristie. 2 Cod. tra. 
18 Cod. sanguinis. "4 Cod. si credo. 5 Cod. volo. 
6 So always for Augustinensium. ™ Cod. Noviclist. 
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Et quesierunt a me, utrum esset de necessitate salutis ut quis con- 
fiteatur vocaliter. Necessarium est, dixi. Cancellarius dixit: Deus scit 
tu dices nobis cui et quando antequam abhine recesseris. Sicut Deus 
voluerit ita fiat mihi,'* ut apparet mihi, dixi. Deriserunt. In confessio- 
nibus, dixi, quia non desistunt a peccatis, et multa alia verba. Sed hic 
quodammodo efectus illius diei. 

Et in crastino venit magister Augustinus ad me in carcerem et multa 
blandia verba et utilia michi loquebatur, promittens quod dominus suus, 
comes vel episcopus promoveret me, si consentirem eis. Et licet vera essent 
que dixi, tamen ex quo omnes uno ore contra me sunt, assentirem eis, 
et ipse poneret animam suam in parte pro me et specialiter oraret pro 
me in missa per unum annum. Sciatis pro certo, dixi, invenietis opera 
vestra satis pro vobismet in die iudicii. Et dixit: Nisi egeris secundum 
consilium eorum, vis comburi. Sicut Deus voluerit, dixi, fiat. Et 
recessit. 

Et circa tres septimanas post ductus sum '® ante conspectum episcopi 
et quesivit quare nolui iurare hoc iuramentum coram me. Et nos 
diligimus animas nostras tam bene sicut et tu. Pro certo ego non 
teneor obedire alicui legi nec mandato cuiuscunque, nisi de quanto sit 
consonum legi Dei et in tantum volo obedire libenter. At illi: Quis erit 
iudex ad iudicandum quod sit consonum legi Dei? An non lex Dei, dixi, 
que iudicabit nos in novissimo die, ut ipsemet Christus dicit? Et ibi 
erat magister in theologia frater Minor. Et episcopus commendavit 
ipsum et quesivit annos magisterii sui. Et magister dixit quod stetit 
magister in theologia per quadraginta annos. Et multipliciter commen- 
davit leges papales. Et episcopus quesivit a me causam quare nolui iu- 
rare illud iuramentum. Et dixit quia stat in casu legis quod homo 
matrimonialiter copulatus matri sue non potest per legem absolvi ab illa, 
sed uti tamquam uxore; et ex? hoc christianus non tenetur illi legi et 
in divorcio sunt plures casus, in quibus catholicus non tenetur obedire 
legi ; et posui unum [fol. 91>] casum contraccionis filii cum matre. Et ipsi 
dixerunt quod casus ille non sit in libris. Dixi: Lex tamen ista est in 
libris, quod non possunt divorciari stante casu. Et ipsi deriserunt me, et 
tune cancellarius legebat legem que prohibet sacerdotes desponsari. Et 
quesiverunt an illa esset bona. Dixi: Utinam sacerdotes vellent virtua- 
liter custodire illam legem. At ille: Ista lex contrariatur textui Pauli. 
Quomodo? dixi. At ille: Paulus dicit quod quilibet habeat suam uxorem. 
Ita, dixi; sed addit, propter fornicacionem. Bene, dixit episcopus, tune 
propter fornicacionem quilibet haberet uxorem suam. Sic intelligo, dixi, 
quod quilibet sacerdos cicius quam fornicaretur duceret uxorem. Et nite- 
bantur stabilire legem papalem maioris auctoritatis esse quam evangelium 
Pauli. Et sic dixit cancellarius. Et magister dixit: Tu obedires pre- 
posito tuo, ut docet Paulus dicens: Obedite prepositis vestris. Sic volo, 
dixi, sicut idem dicit, quia dixit : Obedite dominis vestris tamquam Deo. 
Et ex quo Deus non potest mandare cuiquam nisi mandatum sui impleri, 
dicatis mihi voluntatem suam, et implebo si Deus voluerit. Vos estis 
ministri Dei et non debetis precipere aliquid nisi quod Christus precipit 
in vobis, quia Petrus dicit: Si quis loquitur, loquatur quasi sermones 
Dei. Tune magister: O quando audisti Christum loquentem in te? 


8 Cod. fiat multi. Cod. suum. 2% Ez om. Cod. 
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Quando audio verba sua locuta a quoquam. Et multa alia verba fuerunt, 
sed hee est sentencia. Et sic missus sum in carcerem circa decem dies. 
Post venit miles missus ab episcopo ad tractandum mecum super iura- 
mento supradicto. Et apparuit michi quod ille esset solidus homo. Et 
venit cum eo cancellarius et notarius presbyter. Et miles sedebat, illi 
autem steterant. Et miles dixit: Ricarde, libenter vellem ut bene esset 
verbum. Eciam libenter ad hoc laborate. Dicatis michi, rogo, causam 
quare non vultis iurare hoc iuramentum. Et dixi sibi tres causas quarum 
una fuit quam narravi episcopo de filio desponsato matri. Et cancellarius 
dixit quod illa causa non fuit in tota lege. Dixi: Potest tamen iste 
casus evenire; in pluribus casibus divorcii cotidie contingentibus non 
[fol. 92] tenentur fideles legi obedire, quia, si sic, infringerent preceptum 
Dei. At ille: Quomodo velles tu iudicare in talibus? Deus scit, dixi. 
Tune dixit miles: Ista causa non pertinebit iuramento tuo. Bene, dixi. 
Alia causa est, quia in casu quo quis infideliter accusetur et hoc iudex scit 
bene, tamen si actor habuerit falsos testes contra istum insontem et 
oportet iudicem per legem ipsum insontem condempnare, quod non faceret 
iudex christianus. Nec ista causa pertinebit iuramento tuo. Bene, dixi. 
Alia causa est quod quibuscunque legibus vel constitutionibus quis tene- 
tur obedire, illas tenetur implere leges illas contentas quatuor libris. 
Similiter non teneris obedire alicui legi nec precepto cuiuscunque nisi in 
quantum sit consonum voluntati Dei. Laicus non tenetur obedire legibus 
pertinentibus ad officium pape, episcoporum vel sacerdotum, quia non 
tenetur implere illas. Bene dicis, dixit. Ego non teneor, inquit, sedere 
et audire confessiones. Tune dixit: Ricarde, potesne invenire in con- 
sciencia tua ad obediendum legi ecclesie catholice in quantum ad te per- 
tinet ? Eciam, dixi, quia scio quod lex Dei est lex ecclesie catholice et 
absit quin obedirem legi Dei nostri in quantum ad me pertinet. At ille: 
Tu bene dicis. Custodias istud in corde tuo et sit istud iuramentum 
tuum, et iures tu istud in corde tuo limitatum. Bene, domine. Sed vos 
scitis bene, dixi, si reciperem iuramentum a iudice, oportet me recipere 
secundum intentum iudicis et non secundum meum. At ille: Pro certo 
scias, quod dominus meus reciperet a te iuramentum istud, quia sum 
missus a Domino meo ad te ad tractandum tecum super isto iuramento. 
Et si volueris sic facere, dominus meus absolvet te ab alio iuramento et 
sic facies bonum finem. Melius est tibi sic facere quam taliter incarce- 
rari. Vellem, dixi, liberari libenter, si Deo placeret. Sed de uno, inquit,”! 
oportet te cavere, ut quodcunque iuramentum tibi demonstraverit, non 
petas questiones super illo, quia subditus non peteret tales questiones 
@ suo superiori, quia olla non petit a figulo, Cur me ad istum usum fingis ” 
vel ad istum. Et dominus meus est quodammodo capitosus [fol. 92°] 
scilicet testis.22 Et si volueris consentire ad istum finem, volo, si volueris, 
transire ad dominum meum et tractare ad finem. Dixi, volo™ libenter si 
dominus meus voluerit facere sicut vos dicitis et recipere a me istud 
iuramentum limitatum in corde meo, hoc est, quod teneor obedire legi 
Dei, in quantum ad me pertinet. Eciam dixit: Ne dubites. Tune dixit 
cancellarius : Per Deum, tu iuras sicut nos volumus antequam recesseris. 
Non respondi ei verbum. Et miles surrexit. Et cum stetisset in hostio 
domus, dixit: Richarde, in fide, vis tu tenere pactum de istis que dixisti? 


™ Cod. iniquit. ™ Cod. fertis fingis. ™ Cod.s. testis: ™ Volo: Cod. vobis. 
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Eciam, si dominus meus voluerit tenere pactum de quibus vos dixistis. 
Eciam, scias illud pro certo et recessit. Et istud fuit in die Sabbato post 
Nonam. Et in crastino ductus sum ante episcopum circa horam 
primam. Et dederunt mihi iuramentum scriptum plene iniquitate ut 
legerem per me ipsum. Et legi illud ter. Et ista est quodaminodo sen- 
tencia : 

Ego Richardus Vicz Virgoniensis®® diocesis iuro quod quilibet 
catholicus tenetur firmiter et precise legibus et constitucionibus in 
Decretis, Decretalibus, Sexto et Clementinis contentis et, quantum ad me 
attinet, volo obedire eisdem et si contingat me in posterum aliquid 
contra easdem predicare me in heresim lapsum confiteor, eciam, si quos 
contra eos libros habeo, circa diem Pasce ad episcopum destinare. Et 
cum legissem istud iuramentum, cogitavi super pacto et quod pepigi 
me non petere questiones super iuramento ab eis donato, transivi 
ad militem stantem iuxta ignem ante formulam et dixi ei: Istud non est 
iuramentum pacti. Istud iuramentum nunquam iurabo. Non, dixit, iu- 
res tu iuramentum tibi in corde tuo limitatum? Bene, dixi; volo. 
Et episcopus sedebat super formula et genu flectebam. Et dixi episcopo : 
Domine, iuramentum pacti mihi modo limitatum in corde a magistro meo 
hic 76 milite ad iurandum volo iurare si volueritis. At ille: Iures tune. 
Pone manum super librum. Et posui, et ipsi legerunt illud iuramentum ; et 
cum legissent, osculatus sum librum; speravi episcopum non recepturum 
&@ me nisi iuramentum pacti, sicut et pactum voluit, si veritas staret 
[fol. 93°}. Et tune dederunt michi ad legendum unum iuramentum de 
fide sua eukaristie et aliud ex confessione ut iurarem. Et iuramentum 
eukaristie incipit hoc modo: Catholice est tenendum quod inferius hic 
scribitur. Quia videntes quod nolui”’ iurare illud miserunt postea illud 
michi in carcerem ad declarandum. Et dixi eis quod nolui*? iurare illud 
iuramentum eucharistie. Et ille vetus magister frater Minor dixit: Tu 
teneris ex virtute iuramenti tui istud iurare; timui valde dolum in 
isto iuramento. Et tune dixi: Non teneor iurare illud, nec volo. Tune 
episcopus allegavit michi Berengarium et precepit ut legerent michi 
revocacionem eius. Et legerunt michi illud non esse contra evangelium 
quod quilibet tenetur credere. Sicut et Christus dicit et sic ego credo. 
Quomodo credis prius, dixit. Et dixi eis eodem modo sicut superius. 
Et rogavi episcopum ut quidquid desideraret me credere ut articulum 
fidei ut istud demonstraret michi in lege Dei. Et magister: Non vis tu 
credere, nisi demonstraremus tibi illud in lege Dei. Tune dixi: Non 
curo quiscunque michi demonstraverit, et credam, quia omnino oportet 
me, ex quo fides ex auditu, auditus autem per verbum Christi, audire 
illud a Christo et ab homine; et alius episcopus quodammodo nulla. 
Sed dixit: Augustinus dicit: Quoniam crederem quod lex Dei esset 
fides nisi quod ecclesia approbaret illam. Et sic ex quo ecclesia approbavit 
istud iuramentum esse fidem oportet nos credere. Pro certo, dixi, scio 
quod ecclesia fundatur super petram et sic super fidem et non fides super 
ecclesiam. Et similiter illud Augustinus dicit, Si Augustinus dixerit, 
Noli credere; sed Christus dicit, Ve qui non credit. Et illud episcopus 
dixit, quod Jacobus et ego subvertimus populum in Northumbria,** 


3 For Vigorniensis. %6 Hie ; scilicet coram. 
7 Cod. volui. 8 Cod. Fflorthumbria. 
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et niagister frater Minor quesivit, Ex quo credo quod illa hostia est 
corpus Domini in forma panis vel forma panis materialis vel non ?* 
Nunquam vidi, dixi, in scriptura sacra istum terminum ‘ materialis.’ 
Tamen, dixi, Paulus dicit: Panem quem frangimus nonne communicacio 
corporis Domini est ? Ecce loquitur heresim, dixit Frater, quia dicit quod 
est [fol. 93°] panis. Dixi: Non sunt verba mea sed verba sancti 
Pauli. Hereticatis ipsum si volueritis per legem Dei. Nullus adderet 
legi Dei nec diminueret aliquid in ea. Non est verum, dixerunt, quia ad 
verba adduntur ista dicta. Nam sic dicendo: Hoc est enim corpus 
meum et Christus dicit : Hoc est corpus meum. Dixi: Non est addicio sed 
affrmacio. Et multa huiusmodi de isto. Et tune pecierunt me de 
iuramento confessionis (quod fuit istud in sentencia, quod est de necessi- 
tate salutis anime cuiuscunque vocaliter confiteri) iurari illud. Et licet 
bonus Wicleff illud negat, tamen in fide non discrepavimus, quia ille 
negavit ad modum loquendi sophistarum. Et ego concessi ad modum 
loquendi scripture: Quelibet virtus est de necessitate salutis anime 
cuilibet. Tune cancellarius dixit episcopo: Domine, queratis ab eo, 
quando fuit ultimo confessus. Et quesivit a me: quando et cui? 
Et dixi, Domine, non teneor laudare me nec me ipsum vituperare. 
Pro certo, dixi, ego fui infra parvum tempus circa sexies*° confessus. 
Et plura verba habuimus. Et episcopus me ut essem provisus super 
iuramento Eucaristie usque ad proximam dominicam. Et sic assenciavit 
me ut in proxima dominica apparerem coram eo eodem loco et tempore. 
Et missus in varcerem fui per tres dies in magna tribulacione et 
affliccione spiritus super illo iuramento intoxicato, nesciens quodam- 
modo quid facerem, si episcopus non teneret veritatem pacti in illo 
iuramento. Et Deus pater quoddammodo dereliquit me, ut postea 
revocaret me. Et pater mendacii inmiscuit falsas calidas temptaciones 
ut me ad falsitatem.*! In magnis angustiis clamavi ad patrem luminum 
ut confortaret me et deliberaret a meis tribulacionibus, qui confortavit e 
eripuit Danielem de lacu leonum. Et dixi: Pater, ista causa tua et tu 
scis, licet non sum dignus vivere super terram tuam pro multitudine 
iniquitatum mearum, quod sequitur in ista causa; desideravi volun- 
tatem tuam implere, et si in isto deliqui, aut detestabilia delicta iuven- 
tutis mee sunt in causa et ignorancia. Ideo [fol. 94*] exaudi me pater et 
delicta iuventutis mee et tu secundum misericordiam tuam memento mei 
semper et eripe me de manu peccatoris contra legem agentis et iniqui. 
Sed anima mea a voluntate tueatur ** que tue voluntati contrariatur. Et 
dulcis pater videns affliccionem memor fuit testimonii, ubi dicit: Clamavit 
ad me etc.,°* et si in finem permanserit, glorificabo eum. Et ex sua 
gracia reduxit ad memoriam pactum et modum pacti cum milite sicut 
prescribitur *4 et quomodo numquam cogitavi nec in mentem ascendit, et 
nunquam habui voluntatem ad iurandum illud iuramentum, sed iura- 
mentum limitatum amilite. Etexultaviin Domino. Et dilatatum est cor 
meum in Deo Jesu meo qui eripuit animam meam inmaculatam ab isto 
iuramento iniquissimo, anima eorum sicut dolenter timeo turpissime 


29 In marg. De hostia consecrata. ® Cod. sexis. 
% Falsitatem, sc. adduceret. % Cod. tuetatur. 


% Hic.: Cod. et extra. (Clamabit ad me et ego exaudiam eum, Ps. xe. 15.) 
34 Cod. presbiter (or -ur). 
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maculata, quia, ut ait propheta: Quoniam absconderunt michi in interitu 
laqueum sui, supervacue exprobraverunt animam meam. Veniat illi 
laqueus quem ignorat, et capcio quam abscondit apprehendat eum ; et in 
laqueum cadat in id ipsum. Tamen autem anima mea exaltabitur [sic] 
in Domino et delectabitur super salutari suo.** Ideo benedictus Deus 
et pater domini nostri Jesu Christi pater misericordiarum et Deus tocius 
consolacionis, qui consolatur nos in omni tribulacione nostra, quia 
Respicite filii naciones hominum, dicit Sapiens, et scitote, quia nullus 
speravit in Domino et si confusus est, permansit in mandatis eius et 
derelictus est. Nunc cantemus Domino; gloriose enim magnificatus 
equum * et ascensorem eius proicit in mare. Fortitudo mea et laus mea 
dominus et factus est michi in salutem crucis. Tum karissime contigit 
quod dies assummacionis ad comparendum coram episcopo pertransiit 
nullo in iudicio sedente nec continuante processum. Et audivi a legistis 
quod si quis accusatus in iudicio habeat diem limitatam nullo in iudicio 
sedente nec continuante quod accusatus non tenetur comparere sine novo 
processu, et quoddammodo contentatus*’ quod dies ille pertransiit et 
proxima dominica post diem illum limitatum ductus sum assummacione 
ante episcopum [fol. 94>] et legerunt coram me revocacionem Purvey et 
voluissent me credere sicut ipse revocasset. 

Dixi: Domine, si placeat vobis, aut mirabiliter utuntur legibus in Austro 
aut non habetis contra me aliquem processum. Quare sic ? dixit. In Austro, 
dixi, est lex approbata, ut si quis habeat ad comparendum coram iudice et 
compareat nullo in iudicio sedente nec continuante, ipse non tenetur sine 
novo processu. Ait cancellarius: Dominus meus scit plus iuris quam tui. 
Scio, dixi, cum legis** periti sic me docuerunt. Et scio quod unus 
Londoniis tentus in custodia pro ista eadem causa et fuit circa septem 
coram iudicibus qui dederunt sibi locum, diem et tempus ad comparen- 
dum ; et ipse comparuit, nullo in iudicio sedente nec continuante pro- 
cessum, nichil postea sibi fecerunt nec potuerunt sine novo processu, ut 
idem retulit michi et adhue manet in civitate. ,Tunc miles cum quo 
tractavi dixit: Tu non es accusatus per viam partis, sed iudex ait contra 
te. Pro certo, dixi, si homo non carceratus sed in libertate positus qui 
potest habere consilium si voluerit ad defendendum se per legem haberet 
diem et locum et sibi compareat nullo iudicio sedente nec continuante, 
ipse non tenetur comparere sine novo processu, licet causa esset eadem 
cum mea; a multo forciori per legem non ageretis contra me absque 
novo processu, qui sine advena incarceratus et absque consilio. Et tune 
dixi episcopo: Domine, non habeo aliquid agere cum illa revocacione ; 
tamen fidem meam eukaristie paratus sum cuilibet dicere.*® Dicas tune, 
dixit. Et dixi sicut prius et cum dixissem, dixi episcopo: Numquid est 
ista fides ecclesie? Eciam, dixit. Quid nunc vultis plusin me? Tune 
dixit miles: Tu dicis quod Christus dicit: Hoc est corpus meum ; ideo 
oportet se credere quod hoc est nisi corpus suum et sic non panis. Sufficit, 
dixi, cuilibet fideli credere sicut Christus dicit, non addendo verbis eius. 
Ecce dixit episcopus : Vel ipse pro certo est extra fidem vel nos ; et verum 
dixit. Et sic missus in carcerem, die sequente misit episcopus istam 
scripturam per cancellarium mihi in carcerem: Catholice est tenendum 


% Ps, xxiv. 7-9, % Cod. equm. 5” Cod. contentalis. 
8 Cod. legisti. *® In marg. De Eukaristia. 
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et [fol. 95°] credendum quod panis et vinum que ponuntur in altari 
ministerio sacerdotis consecrando post verba consecracionis sunt trans- 
substanciata in verum corpus et sanguinem Christi. Et post verba conse- 
cracionis non remanet ibi panis et vinum que prius ponentur sed ibi est 
corpus Christi; et lecto argumento eorundem*® dominus vult quod ad 
conclusionem predictam et ad quamlibet partem eius R. W. respondeat et 
precise declaret suam intencionem, in scriptis quidem, et qualiter super 
premissis senciat et hoc scribat manu. Et dixi ei quod nescivi declarare 
illam. Et dixit: Dimittam istam istam [sic] scripturam tecum usque ad 
noctem et hic est papierum [sic] et incaustum ; facias quidquid placuerit 
tibi. Pro certo, dixi, si feceritis michi legem, vos non habetis contra me 
aliquem processum. O, dixit, quis fecit te hominem legis ; numquid per 
vos scimus tantum de lege sicut et tu? Et sic quia non poterant me 
capere in sermone, nitebantur in declaracione. Et in crastino venit 
iterum si scripsissem causam. Non sum declarator, nec scio declarare, 
dixi; tamen si volueritis mihi prestare bibliam, fidem meam volo scribere 
libenter. Et recepit scripturam et recessit. 

Postea in die Lune vel Martis ante festum Cinerum ductus sum ante 
conspectum albi canonici cum illo magistro fratre suprascripto et magister 
habuit verba et plurima dixit, innuendo‘! quod ex quo non essem clericus 
approbatus deberem consuli et erudiri secundum clericos approbatos. 
Pro certo, dixi,‘? paratus sum erudiri a quocunque secundum legem Dei, 
quia ut Augustinus dicit: Si aliquid noxium est ibi dampnatur, si utile 
est, ibi invenitur, et habundancius ibi quam unquam alibi. Et albus 
canonicus valde modestus ut apparuit michi dixit: Domine Ricarde 
scribitur in lege canonum et intitulatur Salomoni qui dicit: Fili mi: Ne 
inniteris prudencie tue. Et idem : Fili mi, ne sis sapiens apud te ipsum. 
Pro certo ut spero quia ** si aliquid dixero ex proprio capite, tune contra 
consilium Salomonis ago. Nichil dicam vel dixi ex proprio capite vel 
sensu. Et magister dixit: Tota ecclesia credit quod eukaristia post con- 
secracionem non est panis sed est ibi verum corpus [fol. 95>] Domini. 
Ostendatis michi, dixi, illam negativam in lege Domini et paratus sum 
credere. O, dixit, hic est pincerna episcopi et tu non vis credere quod sit 
pincerna episcopi nisi videris in manibus eius claves pincerne. Vos estis 
magister, dixi; allegaretis legem Dei pro vobis non frivola. Non est, 
dixi, credere de substancia fidei quod‘ sit pincerna episcopi, tibi 
crederem. Pro certo, dixit magister, est bonum argumentum: Sacra- 
mentum est corpus Domini, ergo non est panis. Et multe sunt raciones 
ad probandum quod non sit panis, quia dominus apparens in rubo Moysi 
dixit ei: Proice eam a te et proiecit et versa est in colubrum. Sic, dixit, 
ille panis versus est in corpus Domini. Intelligendo, dixi, quod ille panis 
versus est in corpus Domini; sed nec scriptura nec doctores dicunt quod 
substancia virge fuit annichilata vel destructa sed conversa in colubrum. 
Ecce, dixit magister, quomodo dicit, quod virga non est versa in colubrum. 
Non taliter dico, dixi. Et dixi albo canonico, Rogo, domine, testificetis, 
si ita dixerim. Non dixistis ita, dixit. Dixique: Domine, dicam vobis 
qualiter sencio in fide eukaristie. Et dixi semper codem modo sicut 

© Et lecto argumento eorundem; Cod. et 6” a” corudem. 
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prius. Et scio, dixi, quod totus populus laycalis ita credidit. Etcredidi a 
iuventute mea quod ista hostia consecrata alba et rotunda est verum 
corpus Christi in forma panis et usque ad mortem si Deus voluerit volo 
eredere. Et sic credidit magnus Augustinus qui dicit: Quod videtur 
panis est, quod autem fides postulat instruenda panis corpus Christi est. 
Et cancellarius dixit : Creditis quod hostia consecrata inter manus sacer- 
dotis sicut iam utitur ecclesia sit verum corpus Christi. Credo, dixi, quod 
istud sacramentum est tam bonum sicut sacramentum quod Christus tenuit 
in manibus et dedit discipulis suis. Et ille dixit: Rogo vos Richarde ut 
consenciatis episcopo. Iam dies appropinquat in quo episcopus sedebit in 
iudicio. Et dicit quod habet legem sufficientem ad iudicandum vos pro 
heretico. Bene, dixi, In nomine Domini. Deus scit quod nichil aliud dixi 
preter legem Dei vel quod potest expresse fundari in scriptura sacra. Et si 
voluerit me pro isto iudicare hereticum libenter sustinebo. Transeamus, 
inquit magister ; incorrigibilis, ut quid stabimus cum eo? Et recesserunt 
ad [fol. 96°] prandium, ego autem adcarcerem. Et post quindenam iterum 
sine assumacione ductus sum ante episcopum sedentem in cathedra iuxta 
ignem ; et ante ignem super formula sedebat miles cum quo tractavi, et 
duo magistri unus Paris predicator et alius prior Augustinus Novicastri et 
archidiaconus Donelnie et monachus qui vocatur Rome et familia episcopi 
ad dorsum eorum, ego autem inter eos et ignem. Et cancellarius stans 
ante episcopum dixit: Magister, dominus meus querit a te, si adhuc 
volueris scribere intencionem tuam et respondere ad quamlibet vel ad 
quemlibet punctum istius scripture. Et dixi episcopo, Domine, si volueritis 
michi agere communem legem, non habetis contra me aliquem processum. 
Et narravi eis causam sicut prescribitur.4° Et tunc demonstraverunt michi 
illud iniquum iuramentum, asserentes quod tenerem illam scripturam per 
virtutem illius iuramenti. Pro certo, dixi, nunquam intendebam nec 
unquam cogitavi illud iuramentum sed iuramentum pacti limitatum in 
corde meo ab isto reverendo milite ; quod fuit istud quod teneor obedire 
legi Dei in quantum ad me pertinet, et istud paratus sum tenere. Et 
finaliter dixi in eodem tempore huic venerabili militi cum quo tractavi 
quod nunquam iurarem iuramentum; et vos dixistis michi in eodem 
tempore: Non dixistis: Iures tu iuramentum in corde tuo limitatum. 
Istud miles negavit. Dixi ei, Deus scit quod ita fuit. Et dixi episcopo 
Domine: Eodem tempore dixi vobis quod iuramentum pacti in corde 
meo limitatum a milite, hoc volo si volueritis iurare; et vos dixistis: 
Iures tunc. Tune et ego credidi. Deus scit quod non reciperetis a me 
nisi iuramentum pacti in corde meo limitatum, sicut et pactum voluit. 
Et similiter dixi. Miles hoc dixit michi, Si vellem iurare illud iu- 
ramentum in corde meo limitatum, ut non peterem questiones, vos 
solveretis me ab alio iuramento; si dixit, dixit miles. In quo discrepat 
istud iuramento a tuo? dixit. In toto, dixi; et pactum non tenetur in 
aliquo. Et dixi: Magnum peccatum est homini in dolo tractare cum fratre 
suo. Et miles surrexit: Dicis tu, dixit, quod ego tractavi tecum in dolo ? 
Non sic dico, dixi, quia nescio cor vestrum, neque novi quare dicerem 
sic de vobis, sed ego generaliter quod est magnum peccatum cuicunque 
[fol. 96] in dolo tractare cum fratre suo. 

Tune episcopus dixit: Ricarde, tu non potes demonstrare quin tu 
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iurasti istud iuramentum quia hic sunt duo notarii et plures alii qui volunt 
iurare quod non coactus sed libere iurasti istud iuramentum. Pro certo 
dixi, si scirent modum pacti et timerent Deum, non testificarent contra 
me. Ideo invoco Deum cum omnibus sanctis suis ut ipsi testificentur 
michi in die iudicii, quod nunquam cogitavi nec fuit intencio mea nec 
unquam ascendit iurare illudiuramentum. Et Rome dixit michi: Ricarde 
ne inveniaris falsus pro pudore ecce omnes “ testificantur contra te. Et 
dixi ei: Si dicerem quod iurassem falsissimus essem, quia Deus cum 
omnibus sanctis scit quod nunquam cogitavi illud. Et plura alia habui- 
mus, et finaliter de sacramento altaris tenui me semper in eodem sensu 
sicut prescribitur. Tandem dixit michi episcopus: Ricarde, tu fore es 
in relapsu, ideo caveas. Dixi: Domine, vos potestis mecum facere quid- 
quid volueritis. Et monestavit me primo, secundo et tercio, ut scriberem 
intencionem meam ad illam scripturam ; et non respondi ei verbum. Et 
denunciavit me excommunicatum et iam assumavit me ut crastino com- 
parerem eodem tempore et loco. Et in crastino apparui coram eo sedente 
in cathedra et Parys frater cum archidiacono sedebat super formulam, alii 
tres recesserunt et populus domus ad dorsum eorum; et ego steti iuxta 
ignem. Et cancellarius stetit coram episcopo. Et cancellarius dixit: 
Ricarde, dominus meus petit a te, utrum adhuc volueris scribere inten- 
cionem tuam. Et si volueris, dominus meus erit graciosus. Et ego dixi 
episcopo: Domine, si placet, per legem incipiatis contra me novum pro- 
cessum. Et ille Paris dixit: Ricarde, miror quod nullus adderet ad 
legem Dei, quia tunc tota ecclesia errat, quia ecclesia addidit ad verba 
consecracionis sanguinis ‘ misterium fidei,’ quia nec Cliristus nec Paulus 
qui solummodo docuerunt verba istius sacramenti non docuerunt illa 
verba. Et legebat in biblia Matthei, Luce et Marci cum Paulo. Ecce, 
inquit, Ricarde; hic non inveniuntur illa verba. Pro certo, dixi; 
Paulus habet illa verba in pluribus locis. Non est ita, dixit. Scio bene 
quod sic, dixi. Tamen oportet nos concipere quod lex Dei [fol. 97%] 
non stat principaliter in caracteribus, scilicet in pergameno et incausto, 
quia tunc esset lex Dei falsissima, quia multe biblie sunt libri falsissimi. 
Et finaliter tune lex Dei faceret finem cum isto mundo; quod est contra 
verbum Christi qui dicit, Celum et terra transibunt, verba autem mea 
non transibunt. Et scio quod sciencia Christi non maioratur nec minuitur 
per verba illa, ideo non est addicio. Et rogavi fratrem, ut legerem 
Paulum in eodem loco parum post, quomodo ipse tractat de sacramento 
dicens illud esse panem. Non, dixit episcopus; est nimis longum legere 
Paulum nune, quod istud sacramentum non est aliud nisi corpus Domini. 
Et magnus Augustinus, dixi, dicit: Quod videtur panis est. Et archidia- 
conus dixit: Est panis spiritualis. Quomodo possit esse spiritualiter, 
dixi, quam corpus Domini. Et recepi stramen in manu mea et dixi: 
Si possibile esset quod Christus personaliter hic staret et diceret: Hoc 
est corpus meum, numquid non crederem hoc esse corpus suum? Et 
episcopus dixit: Pro certo pertinaciter defendit errorem suum. Tune 
dixit cancellarius: Legatis sentenciam. Do tibi vocem meam, quia im- 
peditus sum per infirmitatem. Et cancellarius dixit: Ricarde, tu dixisti 
michi quod nesciebas declarare intencionem tuam. Nos tamen scimus 
quod sic, quia nos habemus de declaracione tua. Et sic dedit sentenciam 
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excommunicando me maiori excommunicacione et fore hereticum et con- 
tinuare in carcere, usque providerunt tempus ad degradandum me, et 
omnia bona mea tam mobilia quam immobilia confiscari. Et sic non 
obstante protestacione mea hereticarunt me; et ut michi apparet, 
absque processu, et pro illo nescio facere, nec teneor facere. Et fundat 
se super iuramento quod nunquam cogitavi iurare et tamen, ut michi 
apparet, si in voluntate mea iurassem illud iuramentum cum ‘per legem 
non teneor ad illud obligari, quia in principio illius iuramenti scribitur : 
Ego Ricardus Wicz, Virgoniensis diocesis 3. et ego non sum talis, quia 
non sum illius diocesis, ergo etc. Quis unquam audivit tale iudicium 
mirabile? Et in fine iudicii appellavi papam, et dixerunt: Tarde 
venisti. [fol. 975] In nomine Domini, dixi. Et frater Parys dixit: Per 
Deum ; Deus [sic] fecit maiorem caritatem, iudicando te hereticum, quam 
si mille pauperes ad prandium cibasset. Et quid, dixi, pro quo essem 
hereticus? Nichil aliud dixi preter legem Dei nostri. Pro certo si 
possibile esset Christum personaliter coram vobis stare, iudicaretis 
ipsum hereticum, sicut et me. Et dixi populo: Rogo testificetis quod 
hec est fides mea quam sexies coram eis dixi: Credo quod venerabile 
sacramentum est verum corpus Christi et verus sanguis in forma panis. 
Et sic misit me in carcerem. In quo continuo etc. habens cibum et 
potum competenter, gracias agens Deo. Et bonus Deus noster ex sua 
gracia visitavit me per magnam strictitudinem in ventre, per quam habeo 
et habui magnam penam aliquando purgare ventrem meum, quia ali- 
quando per novem dies non habui quantitatem unius purgacionis et 
emeraudes ‘7 tenuerunt me bis et sanguinarunt quodammodo fortiter, et 
sic quod pudor est dicere. Tamen oportet me ita facere vel non vivere 
et purgacio mea est dura sicut purgacio eius. Ista sunt secreta mea. 
Ideo si placet vobis secrete custodite ea; non plura scribo vobis et 
mittatis Bhytebi ut secrete legatur magistro meo de Balknolle et Bynkfeld, 
cum videritis tempus, et salutetis me Johanni Maya cum uxore sua 
ista salutacione, ut quietam et tranquillam agant in omni pietate et 
castitate. Hoc enim bonum est et acceptum coram Deo salutare nostro, 
qui det eis graciam per verbum eius fieri filii eiusdem, attendentes sicut 
filii karissimi verbis eius ubi dicit: Et si patrem familias Belzebub 
vocaverunt, quanto magis domesticos eius. Et alibi: Si mundus vos odit, 
scitote quia priorem me vobis odio habuit. Si de mundo fuissetis, 
mundus quod suum erat diligeret. Sed quia de mundo non estis, sed ego 
elegi vos de mundo, propterea odit vos mundus. Mementote ergo sermonis 
mei quem ego dixi vobis: Non est igitur servus maior domino suo ; ** si 
me persecuti sunt et vos persequentur. Ista verba fidelissima sunt. 
Ideo si voluerint esse de familia Dei, exponant se pro Deo Salvatore suo 
ad humiliter paciendum exprobria et detracciones et huiusmodi scandala, et 
respiciant Christum patrem familias ante [fol. 98*] oculos mentis penas 
quodammodo infinitas pro peccatis nostris pacientem. Et ista non nocebunt 
sed inducent animam exultantem et Dei benediccionem, ut ille magister 
testatur : Beati eritis cum vos oderint homines et exprobra([verint] * et 
eiecerint nomen vestrum tamquam malum propter filium hominis. 


Cod. emeraudis. 


“8 Cod. Mementote ergo in q. e. 1. 8. vo.; non est igitur m. d. s. Cf. John xv. 18-20. 
” Cod. exprobra. 
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Gaudete et exultate quoniam merces vestra copiosa est in celo. Rogo 
salutetis me filie eiusdem, et ut servet virginitatem sponso suo Christo, 
non mundo, quia si gloriaretur propter virginitatem laudari a mundo, 
servat eam mundo, non Christo suo sponso pulcherrimo. Si glorietur 
laudari a sponso Christo pulcherrimo propter puritatem virginitatis, virgo 
est Christi, servans se Christo sponso suo et non mundo. Et sic via 
illius via angelica, et ut sponsus dicit: Angeli eius semper vident faciem 
patris mei, qui in celis est, quia puritas mentis servata a corrupcione 
inimici est angelus, per quem videt Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
sanctum, unum Deum, residentem in anima quasi regem in solio 
suo. Ideo deprecetur die ac nocte Deum infinite providencie, ut si 
siti placeat eam corporaliter desponsari ei sponsum _providere, 
quia ex quo ipse est infinite formositatis quis potest resistere ei? 
Ne debet sibi in sponsum quemcunque voluerit, et cum sit infinite 
sapiencie, quis meliorem scit sibi eligere sponsum, et ex quo est 
infiniti amoris et ex amore semper disponit optimum sue creature, 
ideo dicat anime sue, videlicet dicat cum Psalmo: Spera in Domino 
et fac bonitatem et inhabita terram,” et pasceris in diviciis eius. Delec- 
tare in Domino, et dabit tibi peticionem cordis tui. Revela Domino 
viam tuam et spera in ipso, et ipse faciet ut. non incidat in carnalia de- 
sideria que militant adversus animam.*! Quia super eos, ut dicit angelus, 
qui ita coniugia suscipiunt, ut Deum a se et sua mente excludant et sue 
libidini ita vacent, sicut equus et mulus, quibus non est intellectus, habet 
demonium potestatem. Ideo dicat cum Sara: Domine, tu scis quia non 
luxurie causa accipio sponsum sed solum propter posteritatis *? dileccionem 
ut videat filios filiorum suorum pacem super ** Israhel in secula seculorum. 
Amen. Et consalutetis me fratri meo Roberto Herl qui in causa Dei et 
quodammodo pro me suscipit [fol. 98>] obprobria, quia dictum fuit michi 
circa Quadragesimam, quod cancellarius episcopi ad Novumcastrum venit 
ad explorandum Lollardos, et invenit unum ibi quodammodo magistrum 
Lollardorum; cui nomen Robertus, et ad istum venisset ad me visitandum 
et mecum sederet ad me confortandum. Sed ut spero Deus pro se melius 
disponit. Disponat igitur se ad imitandum dulcissimam vitam Iesu 
Christi. Et dicat cum Apostolo: Gracia Dei sum id quod sum et gracia 
eius in me vacua non fuit ; ne perdat graciam quam pater celestis ex suo 
magno amore condonavit; quia cum pater noster dedit filium suum 
anigenitum ** ad maximas penas et obprobria propter amorem quem 
habuit ad ipsum et ad nos miseros, quomodo posset esse quod pater noster, 
dando quemquam ad penas et obprobria et huiusmodi in isto mundo 
miserrimo, ubi vita ista comparata vite celesti pocius diceretur mors quam 
vita, quin ex thesauro sue magne dileccionis diligit ista diligentibus. Re- 
spiciat igitur qaomodo terrigene desiderant partem °° de testimonio mor- 
tuorum, ita celigene de testimonio Domini dominorum. Sed fons omnis 
thesauri non legavit in testamento suo dilectis scolaribus prosperitatem 
mundanam vel secularia desideria, sed penas, afflicciones, flagellaciones, 
eiecciones a populo, similiter mortem ponderosam, quia ipsemet dicit in 


3° Cod. bonum inha. tibi. Cf. Ps. xxxvi. 3. 

5) 1 Pet. ii. 11. Cod. que nulli adver. a. 8 Cod. prosper-tatis. 

33 Cod. wt vi. f. f. 8. pa. super. Cf. Ps. cxxvii. 6. 

+ Cod. uni'™. 55 Cod. partui (or partin). 
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testamento suo, Tradent enim vos in conciliis etc. per scandala et mali- 
loquia, et ante reges et presides ducemini propter me in testimonium illis. 
Et alibi: Absque synagogis faciant vos per excommunicaciones ; sed venit 
hora ut omnis qui interficit vos arbitretur obsequium se prestare Deo, et 
hee faciant vobis, quia non noverunt patrem neque me.*® Ideo dicat, 
Quam dulcia faucibus meis eloquia tua ; super mel ori meo,”” quia ad ista 
sequitur vita eterna. Non ipse Christus testatur dicens, Vos estis qui 
permansistis mecum in temptacionibus meis: et sequitur, Dispono vos, 
sicut disposuit mihi pater meus regnum, ut edatis et bibatis super men- 
sam meam in regno meo. Et alibi, Beati, qui persecucionem paciuntur 
propter iusticiam, quoniam ipsorum est regnum celorum. Beati eritis 
cum maledixerint vobis homines et persecuti vos fuerint et dixerint 
omne malum adversum vos mencientes, propter [fol. 99°] me. Gaudete 
et exultate quoniam merces vestra copiosa est in celis. Ideo in finem 
sequamur Christum ducem milicie scolarium suorum attendentes doctrine 
magistri dicentis : Qui vult post me venire abneget etc. Qui amat ani- 
mam suam, perdet eam. Et qui perdiderit animam propter me, inveniet 
eam in eterna vita manentem cum Christo rege regum per infinita secula 
seculorum Amen. 

Et salutetis me Laudens et Greme cum uxore sua et dicatis Grene ne 
oblique agat, quia duo sunt que odit Deus, divitem et mendacem et 
pauperem superbum, quia non habitabit in medio domus dei qui facit 
superbiam. Et salutatis me matri vestre cum filia eiusdem, uxore 
vestra, omnibus salutacionibus premissis in vitam eternam et perpetuam 
benediccionem. Et salutetis me omnibus dilectis Dei in oseulo pacis, et 
oretis pro me ut Deus ex sua magna misericordia dirigat vias meas ad 
perseverandum in finem, quia qui perseveraverit usque in finem, hic salvus 
erit. Similiter rogo vos ut velitis respicere in parva et stra nauca; * et 
ibidem invenietis tres quaternos continentes quatuor evangelia in uno, et 
scribitur in textu Matthei, Marci, Luce et Johannis cum rubeo incausto 
et in superiori margine: Prima pars, secunda pars, tercia pars et cutem 
cum rubeo incausto. Et similiter duas proprietates tractantes de iusticia 
et iure continentes circa duodecim vel tredecim vel quatuordecim capitula. 
Et primum capitulum incipit in tercio vel in quarto folio ® et tractat de 
iusticia et iure, et in primo folio ® quaterni et secundo est ®' recapitulacio 
capitulorum. 

Et prestetis michi illos quinque quaternos ob amorem Dei viventis et 
si caritas urget vos et habueritis equum, potestis portare illos quaternos 
ad unum presbyterum commorantem quodammodo iuxta ecclesiam aclude 
[sic] sancti Andree, qui ut credo vocatur Henricus de Topcliff, quia ipse habet 
fratrem in Topcliff qui desponsatur sorori domini Wilhelmi Corpp. Et 
iste presbyter si potuerit faciet ut habeam, et sic quidquid volueritis ad me. 
Si vos non potestis sibi venire, conducatis servum Grene, ut ipse sapienter 
veniat ad sacerdotem predictum ; et si presbyter predictus mittat vobis 
aliquid, ex suo capite mittet, [fol. 99>] non ex meo. Et sic similiter 
mittatis sibi quidquid voluerit et non michi et similiter prestetis mihi 


® Cod. sed e.g. m. t. u. ar. se. ob. p. Deo. Et hee fa. vo. gq. non. n. patrem neque 
me. 


5? Cod. tuo. ‘8 Cod. in pva e stra nauca. 
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quadraginta denarios et recipiatis a fratre meo. Et si non potestis invenire 
illos quaternos, invenietis in alia cista quinque libros Moysi vel Salomonis 
scriptos in papiro de manu vestra propria ut mihi apparet; prestetis 
mihi intuitu caritatis. Rogo formetis argumenta ® et mittatis ad sacerdo- 
tem predictum sapienter. Rogo vos custodiatis ista sub consilio et ne re- 
veletis nisi eis, qui ob amorem mei volunt sub consilio custodire propter 
custodes meos, licet ipsi sint iuvenes, quia nesciunt de isto usque vide- 
ritis quid faciant mecum. Aliqui dicunt quod facient diem sollempnem. 
Amen et cetera. 


THE DRAFT DISPENSATION FOR HENRY VIII’S MARRIAGE WITH 
ANNE BOLEYN. 


Reavers of Brewer’s ‘ Reign of Henry VIII,’ or of his introduction 
to the fourth volume of the ‘ Calendar of State Papers’ of that reign, 
are familiar with the striking, and indeed extraordinary, document 
that Henry was bold enough to demand at the hands of Clement 
VII to en:ble him to marry Anne Boleyn as soon as the nullity of 
his marriage with Katharine should be established. ‘This document, 
which was only discovered a few years ago—or at all events never 
was read with attention before—would alone have sufficed, in the 
absence of all other evidence, to prove the truth of the long-dis- 
credited statement of Sanders about Henry’s intrigue with Anne 
Boleyn’s sister, Mary. The fact, indeed, might well have seemed 
incredible, seeing that in itself it presented an obstacle to Henry's 
marriage with Anne quite as great as the affinity on which he relied 
to invalidate his marriage with Katharine. But still more incon- 
ceivable, apart from authentic evidence, is the idea that Henry 
seriously asked, or even thought of asking, the pope not only to 
recognise his first marriage as null because made with a brother’s 
wife, but to allow him to celebrate another with a mistress’s sister. 
That he did so, however, is clearly shown by the draft dispensation 
in our own archives, which is distinctly worded so as to cover any 
objection arising from ‘affinity, contracted in any degree, even in 
the first, ex illicito coitu.’ And that this was not a mere idle attempt 
at diplomacy abandoned as unworkable we have now a still more 
striking piece of evidence; for it appears that a draft dispensation 
to all intents and purposes the same was actually presented to 
Clement VII at Orvieto, and, stranger still, was docketed by the 
papal secretary, Motta, as registered in the apostolic chamber. 

A copy of this document is appended, with notes showing the 
principal variations between it and the draft in our own record 
office. Mr. Bliss, who has sent the transcript from Rome, writes 
that ‘those conversant with the forms of the papal chancery say 
that the decretal could not have been registered before being ex- 
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pedited, but that it might be cancelled afterwards.’ Not being 
myself conversant with the forms of the papal chancery, I am 

~unable to discuss the matter from that point of view. But, as the 
document does not really appear to be registered as Motta’s inscrip- 
tion declares it to have been, I am inclined to think that the docket 
implies no more than that a fee for registration had been accepted 
in advance, while a good deal more required to be done in order to 
make it a valid dispensation. Why, indeed, should such words 
havé been written upon it if the paper was intended to remain in 
the Vatican archives? It is endorsed, Minuta dispensationis missae 
per Thadeum cursorem ; and minuta, in the diplomacy of those days, 
commonly means a draft. But a draft formally signed by a papal 
secretary, with a statement in his handwriting that it is registered 
in the apostolic chamber, could hardly have been meant as a mere 
official memorandum. It was evidently intended to satisfy some- 
body outside. It was probably a warrant to be carried from one 
department of the circumlocution office to another, for the issuing 
of a more regular instrument, provided there were no objections 
to the process going a step further. But it is clear that it was 
stranded on the way ; for the English ambassadors never got their 
bull, and had to leave the draft with the papal secretary’s inscrip- 
tion in one of the papal offices without getting any further satis- 
faction. 

Wolsey could scarcely have anticipated any other result, not- 
withstanding the sanguine terms in which he expressed himself to 
Sir Gregory Casale when forwarding the draft dispensation and 
commission required ; but a part of the instructions contained in 
that letter seem to deserve quotation, as it appears to me that the 
words attached to the draft dispensation by Motta only show the 
pressure put upon the pope at Orvieto, where he was taken at a 
disadvantage, in order to carry out Wolsey’s instructions, and the 
utmost that could be obtained from him in the required direction. 
Casale, it must be observed, was required to solicit two things of 
the pope—first a commission to Wolsey to examine the validity of 
the dispensation under which Henry was married to Katharine, and, 
second, a dispensation to enable him to marry some one else. To 
save all possible trouble these documents were prepared beforehand 
in England. Casale was to use every argument to show the extreme 
urgency of the case—the deep scruples in the king’s conscience, 
his firm resolve never to take back Katharine, the necessity of free- 
ing the succession from all ambiguity, the danger of alienating 
a king who had done so much for the church; and then, as the 
instruction runs (I quote the English abstract from the Latin)— 
When you have expounded all this to his holiness it is not to be 
doubted that the pope will freely at once consent to the king’s request 
and grant the commission without making any one privy to it. But if 
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this cannot be done you are to urge the pope not to refuse to make the 
concessions required by briefs or bulls in the most ample manner, taking 
care that it does not come to the ears of those who can offer any obstacle. 
Rather than that, you shall be satisfied with his simple signature to the 
aforesaid drafts, which he may afterwards confirm by separate instru-\ 
ments. 


It was not likely that even a pope in captivity, or just escaped 
from captivity, would commit himself in this way; and it shows 
how desperate the game was when Wolsey saw no other way of 
satisfying his imperious master. Another thing it shows is how the 
most impudent demands upon the papacy were met in those days. 
Clement never for a moment thought of yielding to Henry’s unjust 
demands, but as little could he for a moment have thought of 
rejecting them with indignation. He sought relief from pressure 
in the mazes of the circumlocution office. 

With these observations I leave the reader to study the text of 
the proposed dispensation for himself. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Charissimo in Christo filio nostro Henrico, Angliae Regi illustri 
et Domino Hyberniae, Fidei Defensori, Salutem. 


Clemens etc. 

Quod nostrae autoritati divina sententia in terris commissum credi- 
tumque habemus ut Christianorum disciplinam veluti economus ac dis- 
pensator in familia Domini prout caugarum, temporum aut personarum 
qualitas persuaserit, id in Domino expedire moderemur ; ita nos accipimus 
interpretamurque ut pro pastoralis solicitudinis cura, ad preces supplican- 
tium faciles et benignas aures porrigentes, nostrae potestatis modum sic 
exhibeamus ut et paternae pietatis affectum prestemus omnibus, et quos in 
fide ac religione tuenda et conservanda studii favoris et in nos Sedemque 
Apostolicam gratitudinis insolita' officia nobis ante ceteros? commen- 
daverint, eos ex meritorum ratione quasi vicissitudine quadam officii 
uberioribus gratiis prosequentes, quantumcunque novum,* praeter morem 
aut exemplum videatur quod agimus‘ indulgentia, nihilominus gratia® 
et benignitate nostris sublevemus. Cum® vero te, charissimum in 
Christo filium nostrum inter ceteros Christianos principes unum hoc 
seculo extitisse cognovimus qui fidem Ecclesiae orthodoxam’ stilo, sedem 
hance Apostolicam * gladio ® ab hereticorum improbitate aliorumque injuria 
felicissimis successibus defendisti, captivitatis nostrae casum et prohibere 
semper laborans, et, quae tuae pietatis est magnitudo, sublevare prae ceteris 
summo cum studio contendens,'® Regnum autem Angliae florentissimum, 
quod jure clarissimo et apertissimo possides ab heresis calamitate sanctum 
tectum '! summa cum vigilantia conservasti et Sedi semper Apostolicae 


1 In the Rolls MS. (henceforth referred to as R.) the word insolita occurs two lines 
higher, after conservanda, and is omitted here. 

2 R. reads ‘ ante ceteros nobis.’ 3 R. adds ‘ insolitum.’ 

‘ *agamus,’ R., which of course is right. 5 gratia om. in R. 

® *Cumque,’ R. 7 orthodoxam. R. reads ‘ catholicam.’ 

* «quam obtinemus,’ R. ® ‘et armis,’ R. 

© captivitatis . . . contendens. Notin R. "" sanctum tectum. Not in R. 
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devotissimum, in fide vero et religione colenda observantissimum '? tua 
cura et providentia reddidisti, inestimabili orbis bono, magnoque tuo, tum 
apud Deum tum apud homines, merito singulari; sicque Regnum illud 
tuum '° virtutibus ornans, omnis etiam querelae et dissensionis ex Lan- 
castriae Eboracique '4 familiis de titulo successionis olim natae et contro- 
versae multaque sanguinis profusione nimium diu jactatae materiam utrius- 
que titulo in persona tua consolidato '° extinguas stabilem Regno concor- 
diam firmam '* atque eternam promittens si nihil aliud quod abhominamur 
ingeniosa calliditas effinxerit objiciendum quod certam et inconcussam 
successionem impeteret et causam aliquam gigneret ambiguitatis: non 
sine gravissimis sane rationibus adducti videmur ut quod in tua persona 
dignum pro meritis beneficium collocare non possumus ad successionis 
posteritatisque tuae constituendae confirmandaeque commodum de potes- 
tatis plenitudine prorogemus, animadvertentes itaque dominandi affectu 
nihil improbius et certissima'* quaeque regnandi libidinem impugnare 
solere et astutia interdum expugnasse curae solicitudinique nostrae quam 
de perpetuenda sobolis tuae successione eademque ' inviolabiliter contin- 
uanda merito habemus consentaneum esse arbitramur ut quatenus nostra 
permiserit valeatque potestas illa omnia e medio removeamus quae 
occultam sui causam habent atque secretam fictioni machinationique 
promptam et obviam, unde materia confingi conflarique possit ad succes- 
sionem collabefactandam allegabilis. Quamobrem, ne ulla?® fraudi 
excogitandae relinquatur occasio, et calliditas atque astutia omnem ma- 
teriam ?! precisam sublatamque ” intelligant unde suas malitias satagant 
palliare, de potestatis nostrae plenitudine nostram ?* in ea parte absolutam 
potestatem et quam habemus summam et maximam exercentes, ex causis 
nobis perspectis, cognitis et dijudicatis, quas hic pro insertis volumus 
haberi, omnes illos canones, constitutiones, ordinationes et statuta 24 in 
conciliis generalibus synodalibus aut provincialibus aliasve edita et 
promulgata ®*> quae de matrimoniis inter consanguineos qui tertio aut 
quarto gradu se attigerint non contrahendis,”® et item illa®”’ quae de 
impedimento publicae honestatis justiciae ex sponsalibus?* clandestine 
contractis natae matrimonium videlicet 7’ impedimentis et dirimentis 
contractum, et etiam ea quae de precontractu matrimoniali per verba de 
presenti inito et contracto non consummato nec solemnizato secundum 
matrimonium impedituro et dirempturo,*® Denique illa quae *! de affinitate 


2 © observatissimum,’ R. '3 *tum,’ by error, in R. 

‘ Eboracensisque,’ R. S utriusque .. . consolidato. Not in R. 

‘firmamque,’ R., omitting atque eternam.  *inconuulsam,’ R. 

' *firmissima,’ R.  eademque om. in R. 

ulla. R. reads ‘ quid.’ 21 materiam. R. reads ‘ occasionem.’ 

sublatamque. Not in R. *3 *nostramque,’ R. 

constitutiones . . . statuta. Not in R. 5 R. reads ‘editos et promulgatos.’ 

The reading in R. immediately following the last variation is ‘ qui’ (originally 
written ‘que ’) ‘ de matrimoniis in quarto gradu non contrahendis loquuntur.’ 

*7 «Tllos,’ R., followed by ‘que’ corrected into ‘ qui.’ 

8 sponsalibus. The original reading in R. was sponsalibus in septennio aut alias 
clandestine contractis ; but the italicised words have been struck out and sponsalibus 
rewritten. *® videlicet om. in R. 

% et etiam... dirempturo. The reading in R. is ‘ aut de precontractu matrimoniali 
clandestine inito non consummato secundum matrimonium impedituro et dirempturo,’ 
all written in an interlineation. 3! Denique illa quae. In R. ‘ac etiam illos qui. 
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ex coitu illegitimo in quocunque gradu, etiamsi primo, proveniente, matri- 
moniorum similiter*? irritatorio impedimento,** Postremo illa quae de 
cognatione spirituali similiter matrimonium impeditura loquuntur et dis- 
ponunt ad matrimonia per te contrahenda non pertinere sic ut illorum 
canonum * constitutionum, ordinationum aut statutorum aliove quocunque 
nomine censeantur, aliquorumve eorum virtute aut vigore,** matrimonia per 
te contrahenda * sobolesve suscitanda ex eisdem impeti aut impugnari non 
possent,®* cum plenissima *” causae cognitione de qua volumus imposterum 
ambigi aut dubitari, ex tunc prout ex nunc, et ex nunc prout ex tune, pro- 
nunciamus, decernimus et declaramus, ac illis omnibus et singulis canonibus, 
constitutionibus, ordinationibus et statutis antedictis quae hic pro nominatis 
reputamus alias in suo robore duraturis quoad matrimonia per te contra- 
henda specialiter et expresse derogamus ** necnon potiori pro cautela et 
ut hoc nostrum decretum certiorem sortiatur effectum, nihilque deinceps 
ex predictis canonibus allegari *® queat quod matrimonia per te contra- 
henda ‘*® impugnaret, causantibus fortasse aliquibus non per modum 
decreti aut derogationis sed dispensationis specialis haec fieri oportere,*! 
tecum ut non obstantibus canonibus, constitutionibus, ordinationibus, 
statutis aut aliis legibus quocunque nomine censeantur‘*? antedictis, 
aliisve in ea parte editis quibuscunque ‘* eam mulierem quae vel propter 
precontractum cum alio per verba de presenti factum ‘4 modo consumma- 
tum aut solemnizatum matrimonium non fuerit, impedimentumve 
publicae honestatis justitiae ex clandestino contractu provenientis, aut 
affinitatis in quocunque gradu, etiam si primo, ex illicito coitu contingentis, 
gradumve consanguinitatis tertium aut quartum, cognationemve spiritu- 
alem quamcunque, alioqui per canones ecclesiae ritum, morem et con- 
suetudinem matrimonio copulari conjungique non posset,*® licite accipere 
poteris uxorem, ac te et illam hujusmodi mulierem, vosque et quemlibet 
vestrum, cum data contrahendi facultate accipere eam velis ducereque 
uxorem, a quibusvis excommunicationis, suspensionis et interdicti sen- 
tentiis ad effectum premissa consequendi ** absolventes et absolutos fore 
decernentes ut matrimonium per verba de presenti contrahere solemnizare 


® similiter om. in R. 

= R. has extant after impedimento and omits the following words from Postremo to 
disponunt. 

* R. reads ‘ virtute aut vigore illoruam canonum,’ omitting the words which follow 
down to the next variation. 

35 matrimonia per te contrahenda. In R. ‘matrimomium per te contrahendum,’ 
omitting the following words before impeti. 

% posset without non in R. #7 plenissima om. in R. 

% The words following declaramus in R. are ‘ necnon illis omnibus et singulis alias 
in suo robore duraturis hac vice dumtaxat derogamus.’ 

* ex... allegari. R. reads ‘allegari ex predictis canonibus.’ 

“ ‘matrimonium per te contrahendum.’ R. 

“' causantibus . . . oportere om. in R. 

* constitutionibus . . . censeantur om. in R. 

48 ‘aliquibusve aliis in ea parte constitutionibus editis,’ R. 

“ R. reads: ‘eam mulierem que propter precontractum per verba de presenti clan- 
destine aut secrete factum,’ omitting the clause modo consummatum .. . non fuerit. 

‘8 gradumve ... posset. In R. the reading is ‘gradumve consanguinitatis modo 
secundum aut tertium excesserit, tibi alioqui per canones matrimonio copulari con- 
jungique non posset.’ 

“ad... consequendi. R. reads ‘ad effectum premissorum.’ 
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et consummare possitis, causam qua movemur ad omnem super surrep- 
tione aut obreptione caussaeve illius validitate questionem ” futuram 
removendum supprimentes, et eam nihilominusjustam, certam, cognitam, 
perpensam, discussam, exploratam et dijudicatam pro hic expressa 
habentes,‘* ex certa scientia et mero motu * nostris, deque ® nostrae 
potestatis plenitudine, misericorditer in Domino dispensamus, Decer- 
nentes prolem e tali matrimonio suscipiendam legitimam fore ac tanquam 
ex matrimonio *' natam et procreatam cui nihil predictorum objici queat ** 
haberi imperpetuum et reputari deberi. Non obstantibus quibuscunque 
objectionibus ** aut allegationibus de notitia precontractus antedicti* 
per verba de presenti contracti aut contractus illius unde publica honestas 
oriretur, sive quae ejusmodi affinitatem ex persona tua causatam 
allegetur, gradumve consanguinitatis tertium aut quartum ” interces- 
sisse >? fama aut rumore innotuisse diceretur, aut prefata impedimenta 
omnia eorumve aliqua vere intervenisse poterit doceri®* et etiam revera 
intervenerint,®? Qua in re omnem conscientiae tuae scrupulum eximimus 
nec eam ® predictis objectionibus subjacere volumus et inquietari*®! sed 
ut tam in foro poli quam fori © sis omnino securus,® aut denique quavis 
alia allegatione, vel de non expressione caussae qua movemur, subrep- 
tionis aut obreptionis vitiis, sive de nostra captivitate, de impetratione per 
importunitatem aut gratiam, deve eo quod tempore presentis decreti sive 
gratiae facti et concessae a matrimonio liber et solutus non fueras, quas 
omnes et singulas allegationes, pro frivolis et inefficacibus habentes, 
veluti temerarias et nullas rejicimus et reprobamus, ac generaliter quibus- 
cunque constitutionibus in conciliis generalibus, synodalibus aut provin- 
cialibus editis, etiamsi ad juris divini relaxationem sive limitationem 


* questionem. ‘ disputationem,’ R. 

* R. reads ‘ discussam et exploratam, ac pro hic expressa habentes.’ The whole 
of the passage from causam qua movemur to habentes is, in R., placed after the words 
‘ex mero motu . . . plenitudine.’ 

” ex certa ... motu. ‘ex mero motu,’ R. % ‘absolute,’ R. 

5! ¢ legitimo’ interlined in R. 5? queat. ‘ Possit,’ R. 

53 objectionibus. ‘exceptionibus,’ R. 

“de... antedicti. ‘de scientia predicti precontractus,’ R. 

55 sive quae. ‘ aut quod,’ R. 

56 tertium aut quartum. Not in R., but the word ‘ quantum,’ erased, stands here 
in the text. 

57 ante contractum matrimonium,’ R. 
aut prefata ...doceri. ‘et hec impedimenta vere intercessisse poterit doceri,’ R. 

5° intervenerint. ‘intercesserint,’ R. ® eam not in R. 

* subjacere ... inquietari. R. reads ‘sive vere sive false fuerint, volumus in- 
quietari.’ 

2 R. inserts ‘ex nostre potestatis plenitudine,’ interlined. 

*® From this point to the end the text in R. is as follows: ‘ac etiam quavis de non 
expressione cause qua movemur, de nostra captivitate, de impetratione per importuni- 
tatem, de eo quod tempore presentis concessionis a matrimonio liber et solutus non 
fueris, quas omnes pro frivolis et inefficacibus judicamus, ac quibuscumque constitu- 
tionibus in conciliis generalibus, synodalibus aut provincialibus, et specialiter, etiamsi 
ad juris divini regulam pertinere hanc dispensationem objiciatur et allegetur, et ceteris 
contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. Nulli ergo hominum liceat presensnostrum 
decretum, gratiam sive dispensationem ausu temerario infringere aut violare, aut 
eidem quoquo modo contravenire.’ 

The clause in italics at the end is added in a different hand and crossed out. 


58 
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interpretationemve pertinere hanc dispensationem objiciatur et allegetur 
vereque pertinere doceatur, et ceteris contrariis non obstantibus quibus- 
cunque. 

Excommunicamus autem, et excommunicatos denunciamus, omnes 
illos et singulos, cujuscunque conditionis preéminentiae aut dignitatis 
existant, quicunque directe aut indirecte, secrete aut aperte, matrimo- 
nium per te contrahendum, prolemve ex eodem suscipiendam, apertis 
obliquisve mediis contra presentem nostri decreti sive dispensationis 
paginam impetere, impugnare, convellere aut contradicere presump- 
serint, impetentibusve, impugnantibus aut contradicentibus verbo, con- 
silio aut favore consenserint aut assenserint, illorumve machinationem 
aut molimen tam temerarium et detestandum pro virili non impedierint, 
ausum denique et conatum tam nefarium modis omnibus reprimere atque 
extinguere bona fide et ex animo postquam de hoc nostro decreto sive dis- 
pensatione fuerint certiorati non laborarint, quos omnes et singulos statim 
velut precisa ab ecclesia Dei membra atque abjecta ulteriori denuntia- 
tione non exspectata ubique et ab omnibus volumus evitari. Nulli ergo 
etc. nostrae pronuntiationis, declarationis, derogationis, absolutionis, 
dispensationis et decreti infringere etc. Si quis ete. Datum in 
Urbevetert anno etc. 1528, Idibus Aprilis anno quinto. 


B. Morta. 


Registrata in camera apostolica de mandato sanctissimi 
Domini nostri papae. 
B. Morta. 


The address and the last clause are considered to be in Motta’s 
handwriting. 


ASKE’S EXAMINATION. 


THe eleventh paper in the volume at the Record Office marked 
‘Chapter House Books, A/2/28,’ p. 87, contains a series of fifty-six 
questions put to Aske and his friends, Lord Hussey, Lord Darcy, 
and Sir Robert Constable, and three questions put by Cromwell. 
The twelfth paper continues the questions ; 60-106 are put to Lord 
Darcy and signed ‘Thomas Crumvell.’ Paper 18, p. 99, contains 
more questions put to Aske, through which the pen has been drawn. 
On p. 101, paper 14, there are more. Paper 15 repeats questions 
.8, 32-35, 57-59, which Aske had not answered. In ‘Chapter 
House Books A/2/29,’ No. 24, p. 197, are the answers given by Aske 
to a number of the questions. The twenty-fifth document, p. 209, 
contains his answers to those questions he had omitted, and these 
are continued till p. 241, when the examination is continued and 
is dated April 15, 1537. Passages have been quoted in Froude’s 
‘History of England’ and in Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries.’ The letters that are illegible are printed in 
brackets. Mary Bateson. 
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Interrogatories ministred to Aske & other. 


1. Furst, howe long afore the insurrection in Lincolnshire, and also 
the insurrecti(on) of Yorkeshire, brutes wer (sp)red abrode in those coun- 
treis, that t(he) churche goodes shulde be takyn aw(a)ye, and that there 
shulde be (left to) stande but one parisshe churche within (seven myl)es,! 
and suche other ? 

2. Item, what personnes, and howe many, shewed you that suche 
brutes went abrode in the countrey. And how many asked you counseill 
what they shulde doo therin ? 

3. Item, what lettres, and from whome ye received them, intimating 
vnto you that suche brutes went abrode ? 

4. Item, what aunswers ye made to them againe that signified the 
same vnto you, by wourde or writing ? 

5. Item, who were the inuentours and imaginers of the said fals 
brutes ? 

6. Item, who were the setters fourth and spreders of them among the 
people ? 

7. Item, whether the saide fals brutes were not one of the greatest 
causes of so generall insurrection in the north partes ? 

8. Item, what person was attached for telling or spreding abrode of 
the saide fals brutes, or compellid to seeke out thautor, that reported 
those brutes vnto hym ? 

9. Item, with what personnes haue ye comoned of the said brutes, 
either afore the said insurrection, or sithens, and what ye saide to them, 
and they to you therof? 

10. Item, whether at any tyme ye saide to any personne shewing you 
that there were suche brutes abrode in the countrey, that he shuld let it 
alone and medle not therwith, and to howe many ye said so? 

11. Item, why did you not make diligent inquisition to finde out the 
auctours and spreders of suche brutes, and why did you not punisshe them ? 

12. Item, were not you contented that suche brutes shulde be spredde 
in that contrey ? 

13. Item, whether ye thought the matters conteynid in the saide 
brutes to be false and falsely imagined or noo ? 

14. Item, whye did ye not certifie the King or his counceill of the said 
brutes ? 

15. Item, whye d(i)d ye not cause the people to be (in)fourmed that 
thoses brutes were (fa)ls, (and) also cause the same falsehed to be 
d(isp)laied (in) open places, that (the) people shuld gyve no credens 
therto ? 

16. Item, whether ye th(in)ke that there h(ad) been any suche gene- 
rall insurrection or no, if those brutes had been extincted, at the begyn- 
nyng of the same ? 

17. Ferther, how many haue come to you, shewing their g(r)udges 
against the Kinges actes of parliament, and when and where ? 

18. Item, howe many haue saide to you that they were to grevous and 
to preiudiciall to the comon welth of this realme, and when and where ? 

19. Item, how many actes of the Kinges parliament they haue grudged 
at, and what be the speciall actes where against they grudged ? 

! Froude, ii. p. 512. 
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20. Item, what aunswere ye made vnto all them or euery one of them 
whiche shewed you their mynds in that behalf? 

21. Item, whether any of them comonid with you for any meane or 
wey, to be takin for the reformacion of those actes, when and where ? 

22. Item, whether you yourself grudged against any of the saide 
Kinges actes, and against how many, and wiche they be ? 

28. Item, for what causes ye grudged against them, and what reasons 
were brought foorth by any man for declaracion of those causes ? 

24. Item, whether your consciens were suche as therby ye were 
induced to grudge against them ? 

25. Item, whether any suche as comoned with you vppon the said 
statutes shewed you, or you them, any meane or waye howe thoses same 
might be refourmed ? 


26. Item, what was the waye deuised by you or them, for the reforma- 
cion of the saide statutes ? 

27. Item, whether it was not deuised by you, or thaim, that they 
could not be refourmid, by any other wayes, but by a comon insurrection? 

28. Item, whether ye at any tyme comonid with any freende of yours, 
or any other personne devising by what meanes the people might best be 
induced to (a) comon (in)surrection, for the reformacion of (t)he said 
statutes ? 

29. Item, whether ye agreed with any personne that the spred(di)ng 
(o)f (t)he fals brutes [as be affore (ag)reed, and other] shuld (be t)he moost 
redy waye to stere vp the people generally in euery qua(rt)er for the saide 
reformacion ? 

30. Item, what communicacion ye haue had with any personne, or 
any person with you, of the busshops, wiche you or they noted to be of 
the newe lernyng? And with how many, and what be their names ? 

31. Item, whether you or they noted them in your comunicacion to 
be heretiques and scismatiques ? 

82. Item, for what causes ye noted them to be heretiques ? 

83. Item, for what causes ye noted them to be scismatiques ? 

34. Item, whether it were not because they spake against the abuses 
of the Busshop of Rome, and against his power ? 

35. Item, whether you and they accompted not them scismatiques, for 
that they toke vppon them to defende that the Kinges grace was supreme 
hedde of the Churche of England vnder Christ ? 

86. Item, whether ye fauored not the saide insurrections, that by 
reason therof the saide busshops shuld be punisshed, and put from their 
auctorite ? 


87. Item, whether ye thought they could be punisshed by any other 
waye than by a comon insurrection ? 


88. Item, whether ye your self grudged not against the Kinges grace 
title of supreme hed of the churche ? 

89. Item, whether you and my Lorde Darcy had any communicacion 
at any tyme of the said matters ? 

40. Item, what was that communicacion in euery point ? 


41. Item, whether you my Lorde Darcy and Sir Robert Constable were 
not togither at one place this last yere ? 
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42. Item, at what place was it ? 
48. Item, what communicacion you three had togy(ther) and of what 
matters ? 


44, (Item, what) reasonyng ye had vppon the Kinges (actes of) parlia- 
ment ? 


45. Item, whethe(r) you, my Lorde Husee, s(wore) at that tym(e) that 
ye wold be none heretique ? 

46. Item, whether ye, my Lorde Darcy, herd at that tyme my Lord 
Husee saye, that he wold be none heretique ? 

47. Item, whether ye, syr Robert Constable, herd my Lord Husee say 
that time, that he wold be none heretique ? 

48. Item, vppon what cause he said that he wold be noon heretique ? 

49. Item, whether it was not concernyng the Kinges title of supreme 
hedde of the churche, thincking that if ye shulde still consent thereto, ye 
shuld be one heritique therby ? 

50. Item, whether ye thinke nowe that all suche as nowe consent to 
the Kinges saide title be scismatiques or heritiques or no? 

51. Item, whether at any time before the saide Insurrection ye de- 
maunded of any lernid man, being in hie dignitie of the churche or other, 
whether it were laufull to a sabiect to make warre against his prince for 
defense of the faithe and of the churche? And of whome and where, and 
what aunswere was made therunto ? 

52. Item, whether you yourself haue thought it lefull to make suche 
warre or no, and whether ye thinke so nowe or no? 

58. Item, whether you haue sclaunderid diueree of the Kinges counceill, 
and spokyn very evill of them, affirmyng that by thair evill counseill the 
faith of Christ is decayed, and the comon weale of this realme destroyed ? 

54. Item, whether you haue exhorted, or haue gyven occasion to any 
of your seruauntes or freendes to make evyll reportes of diuerse of the 
Kinges counsell emong the people, to thentent to prouoke them against 
the said counseill as deuisors (of) the said actes and seducers of the Kinges 
grace ? 

55. Item, where the Kinges grace is a p(attern) of wisdome and 
(kn)owlege (whome it were hard for his (cou)nseill to sedu(c)e), was not 
the grudge [wiche is pretended by the (r)ebellys to be against the said 
counsell for the saide actes of parliament] mynded and stomaked against 
the Kinges owne persone, albeit it was cloked as is aforesaid ? 

56. Item, whether ye, my Lorde Darcy, might not haue vitailed the 
castell of Pomfrett, and have defendid it from the rebelles tyll rescue had 
comen from the Kinges grace if ye had wold, as well as Ivers kept the 
ceastell of Scarburgh ? 

(The following) added by my Lorde pryvy seale. 

57. Item, who moved firste that there shulde be moo burgesses ap- 
poynted in diuers townes of Yorkeshire, and what reason was brought in 
therfore and by whome ? 

58. Item, where the billes of peticions and articles brought in to you 
by any of the comens doo nowe remayne, or where haue you lefte theym ? 


59. idem cum 23. Item, what moued your conscience to grudge at 
the said statutes ? 
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Paper 12 (Questions to Lord Darcy). 


[12] 60. Item, for what cause did ye, my Lorde Darcy, yelde the castell 
of Pomfrett, seing the (r)ebelles had none artilary to besege th(e s)ame and 
the Kinges (ar)my was not farre of, to come to rescu(e) vnder (t)he n? 
of my Lorde Stuarde and others ? 

61. Item, why did not you call your seruauntes, freendes, tenauntes 
and feed men togyther, to repelle and kepe bake the rebelles, at some 
strayte bridge or passage, if ye had mistrusted the keping and defending 
of the saide Castell ? 

62. Item, whether the default, that ye did not so repelle the rebelles, 
was in you, wiche wolde not call to gither your seruauntes, freendes, 
tenauntes and feedmen, or els in them, wiche wold not come to you, 
and assist you when they were callid ? 

68. Item, if your seruauntes, freendes, tenauntes and feedmen wold not 
assist you in suche greate necessite, when ye knew not howe ye shuld 
be entreated by the rebelles, or shuld be forced to consent to treason 
and rebellion, what cause had ye gyven to them to fle from you in so 
honest a purpose, as to stande against the Kinges enemyes, and disturbers 
of the realme ? 

64. Item, if ye, my Lorde Darcy, had dispaired to defende the castell 
of Pomfret, or to resist the rebelles in the feld, or at some straite bridge or 
passaige, why did not ye finde some meanes to come to the Kinges grace, 
or to his army, rather than to tary, and to be sworne to the Kinges 
enemies ? 

65. Item, whether ye did swere to the rebelles voluntarily or com- 
pellid ? 

66. Item, what violence or compulsion was offerid vnto you, to force 
you to be sworne to the rebelles ? 

67. Item, what gentilman there lost other lif or lym for refusall to be 
sworn to the comons, by exemple wherof ye shuld haue been affrayed to 
refuse that othe, when it was offerid you ? 

68. Item, howe (lo)ng did you stande in the refus(a)l of that othe and 
what th(ing) did (y)ou allege for your self to avoide the same ? 

69. Item, when y(ou) had gyven that othe, whether did you th(ink) 
y(our)self (w)ere bounden (to) (o)bserue that othe, or the (othe) wiche ye 
had gyven afore to the Kinges grace ? 

70. Item, wiche of the said twoo othes did you applye your self moost 
to obserue ? 

71. ltem, whether ye thought your secounde othe to be mere periurie, 
and that ye were in no wise bounde to kepe it ? 

72. Item, if ye thought it periurie whye did you gyve the rebelles 
your best counseill for setting forth of their army, for deuising of articles 
of suche thinges wiche ye wold haue had reformed? And for determynyng 
that it were better haue garnison werr, than hosting warre, in tyme of 
winter ? 

73. Item, why did you gyve badges of the fyve woundes of Christ ? 

74. Item, was it not to thentent ye wold haue made the souldiours to 


2 Tilegible. 
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beleve that they shuld feight in the defence of the faith of Chist, and to 
thentent they shuld not feare to die in that cause ? 

75. Item, was not that badge of v woundes your badge, my Lorde 
Darcy, when ye were in Spayne ? 

76. Item, whether were those badges newe made, or were the same 
wiche ye gave in Spayne, or the remayne of them ? 

77. Item, could you not haue disposed the said badges afore this 
insurrections ? 


78. Item, whether kept ye thaim stylle for that purpose, for wiche 
they now serued ? 


79. Item, if they were newe made, who made and embroderid them, 
when and in what place ? 

80. Item, how long afore the saide insurrections ? 

81. Item, for what intent ye maide those newe badges ? 

82. Item, d(i)d not you make them for the setting for(th) (of) th(e) 
saide insurrection of Yorkeshire, for the animating of the sould(io)urs 
(that they might thin)kin that they had a iuste cause to fight in pretend(in)g 
their rebellion to be for the defence of the (faith) of Christ ? 

83. Item, if ye were sodenly takin of the comons, wether it is like 
that than ye had leisur to make suche badges ? 

84. Item, did you cause your souldiours and seruauntes within Pomfret 
Castell or without, to were those badges in the Kinges part, afore ye were 
wyued with the rebellys ? 

85. Item, why brought you forth those badges when ye were wyuid 
with the rebelles, rather than afore, when ye shewid yourself to stand for 
the Kinges part ? 

86. Item, what nomber was there of the saide badges ? 

87. Item, whether it was not declared to them wiche ware those 
badges that they were Christes souldiours, and that when they loked 
vppon their badges of v woundes of Christ, they shuld think that their 
cause was for the defence of Christes faith and his churche ? 

88. Ferther, was it not your counseill and aduise that the archbusshop 
of Yorke shuld call togither his oune doctours and others bothe of lawe 
and of diuinitie, to make a determynacion among them according to 
their mynde and lernyng vppon certayne questions here after folowing ? 

89. Item, who gaue the first counsel therto ? 

90. Item, whow many and what be thair names ? 

91. Item, why wer thoes questions moved ? 

92. Item, wer they not aswel moved to animat and confirme the 
rebelles in thair purpose as to iustifie the rebellis ? 

93. Item, was it not a doble iniquite to fal into rebellion and also after 
to procure maters to be set furthe to iustifie that rebellion ? 

94. Item, when the temporalte and spiritualte of Yorkshir had entered 
so far into rebellion as they had was it like that the said archebishop and 
doctors wold otherwise determine thes questions than they dyd and did 
they otherwise think whiche movid thes questions, as ye beleive ? 

95. Item, wh(e)ther* the said archebisshop and Doct(or)s wer put (in) 
any fere as far (as ye know) to d(e)ter(mi)ne thes (que)stions as they 
dyd? 


8 The part in brackets torn away. 
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96. Item, who(w) many doctors (and) lerned men wer at the counsel 
when the said questions wer determined, and what wer thair names ? 

97. Item, whether the said archebisshop and doctors made aunswere 
and determed only suche questions as wer deliuered thaim by the temporal 
lordes, knightes and gentilmen, or els added any others of thair owne 
mynd ? 

98. Item, what wer the questions and determinations whiche wer 
addid by the spiritualte ? 

99. Item, whether thes articles folowing wer deliuered of the temporal 
rebellys to tharchebisshop of York and the counsel of doctors, to be de- 
termed by thaim ? 

100. Item, t(o) what intent was it mouid to the saide archbiusshop and 
doctours that they shuld showe their ler(ny)ng w(he)ther subiectes might 
leffully move warre in any cacis (a)gains(t) (ther p)rince ? 

101. Item, who (th)at mynded that ques(tijon to be moued to the 
archbusshop and doctours ? 

102. Item, what reasonnyng was had among temporall lordis, knightes, 
and other gentilmen, capitains or leders of the saide rebellys vpon that 
question, afore it was purposed to the saide spirituall men, and what 
euery one of them wiche spake in that matter reasoned and said ? 

108. Item, was not that question purposed (sic) to the spirituall men 
to thentent it shuld be determyned by them as it was, that the rebellys 
might lefully make warre against thair prince in the cause of the faith of 
Christ, and of the churche ? 

104. Item, were not the saide spirituall men sollicited or procured, by 
you or by any other personne to your knowlege, to determyne that the 
rebellys battaill was leefull in that case ? 

105. Item, whether els wasit thought of you or others, that the said 
spirituall men were redy inough of their owne self, with out any procure- 
ment, to make that determynation for steying and confirmyng of the said 
insurrection ? 

106. Item, with how many of that counseill of spirituall men ye haue 
comonid concernyng that question and what ye saide to them, or they to 
you therin ? 


THomas CRUMWELL. 


Paper 18 (Questions to Aske). 


[18] 1. Item, where, whan and vpon what occasion was the said Aske 
made Capitain first amongest the comens in Yorkeshir ? 

2. Item, whether he bade not theym of Holden not stire till ye re- 
torned to theym agein, the first tyme he cam thether from thinsurrection 
of Lincolnshir ? 

8. Item, whether he did not consulte with any priuate person there at 
that tyme and shewed hym why he bade theym so, and what was his 
communication to the same ? 

4. Item, whether in very dede, according to his appoyntment, they of 
Holden stayed theymselfes till they harde from hym agein ? 

5. Item, in what tounes and places was he in the meane tyme till he 
retorned to Holden agein, & with whome he spake there, & what, & to 
what tounes and places he sent, & with what message or letires ? 
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6. Item, whether they of Holden as,soone as ye retorned agein did 
not rise ? 

7. Item, whether all the tounes, that ye had ben at bifore or sent vnto, 
did not rise incontinently therupon first of all other places in Yorkeshire ? 

8. Item, where, whan and vpon what occasion was he first made 
Capitain amongest the comens of Yorkeshire ? 

9. Item, what experiment of trust or fidelitie towardes the comens had 
he showed bifore, that they shulde haue suche affiaunce in hem as to 
make hym their capitain or by what oration or meanes had he persuaded 
theym so to doo ? 

10. Item, howe happened that he was choysen to be graunt Capitain 
afterwarde over all? Whether it was bicause he was the begynner of the 
commotion, or bicause they sawe hym moste ernest in the matier ? 

11. Item, that he be examined agein vpon the (6)5, 66, 71, 72, 73, for 
he made no answere to theym as yet. 


Paper 14. 


[14] 1. Item, what reasons be those that might be made concernyng the 
King sute by last will, not necessarie to be opened, as he saith, but in 
parliament ? 

2. Item, whether my Lorde Darcye, after the castell was wornne (sic), 
lying in the same euery night & knowing the Kinges armye to be than 
at hande, mought not haue recoueryd the castell agein & kept the same 
for a season, till the Kinges army might come to rescue hym ? 

8. Item, what speciall policie or counsaill gaue the Lord Darcye for 
the defense or furniture of the comens ? 

4. Item, what speciall policie brought Sir Robert Constable brought 
(sic) in, & what euery man brought in that was notable ? 

5. Item, what policies were deuysid for passage over waters and what 
for thavoyding of the violence of goonnes, were there deuysed & by 
whome ? 

6. Item, if all thinges had since ded after their intended purpose, 
what wolde they haue doon :—first, touching the Kinges person, than 
touching euery man of his counsaill, & what with the busshops, and 
what further orders wolde they haue appoynted in the comenwelth of 
this realme ? 

7. Item, what causes bare ye that grudge and d(is)pleasure towardes 
the said Counsellors ? 

8. Item, if it be for that ye thought they were the causers of making the 
said statutes, whether ye wolde not, if ye knewe the Kinges highnes to be 
the cheff causer of the making of the same, beare like grudge or mynde 
towardes his grace as ye haue towarde the said counsaillors. 


Ezaminacion taken at the Towre of London, the xi daye of Aprile, the 
xaviri" yere of the reigne of King Henry the viii, before M’ Doctor 
Legh & M’ Doctor Peter & M* Lieutenant of the Towre, in the presence 
of M’ John ap Rice, Notarie, etc. 

Robert Aske examined saith as herafter doth ensue :— 
1. To the first Interrogatorie he saith, that within thre or foure dayes 
after Mychellmasse daye last past as this examinate was commyng vp to 
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London to the terme at Ferybye he mett with one Huddeswell, & vpon 
a syxtene persons moo. And there the said Huddyswell shewed hym, 
that the comens of that quarter, as farre as Lowthe, were vp, and howe 
they had taken the Kinges commissioners that satt of the subsidie and 
the busshop of Lincolnes chauncellor who, as he said, cam to viewe their 
chaleces & other churches goodes & ornamentes, which, as the said 
Huddeswell said, was bruted shulde be taken aweye. And other brutyng 
of that matier he harde not bifore that tyme in no place, nor yet in Yorke- 
shire afterwarde, till tharticles cam from Lincolnshire thethyr by Guye 
Keme. 

And saith further that the said tyme & place this examinate was 
sworne by the said Huddyswell. 

2. To the seconde article he saith, that on the morowe after the said 
daye this examinate being taken agen of the comens at Saltclyff out of 
his bedde, harde the said brute amongest the comens there oponly spoken 
amongest theym & can not specifie any speciall person that he harde 
it of, for he knewe theym not, & no man asked hym counsaill. 

8, 4, 5. To the thirde & iii™ & vy‘, he receiued no lettres of any 
suche brutes at all to his remembraunce, nor knoweth no other inuentors 
of suche brutes. 

6. To the vi, he knoweth no oth(er) setters forth of the said brutes 
but Guye Keme & one Dooune, which cam with articles from Lincoln- 
shire to Yorkeshire. 

7. To the vii® Interrogatorie he saieth, that he thinkes those brutes 
were one of the greatest causes, but the suppression of abbeys was the 
greatest cause of the said insurrection, which the hartes of the comens 
moste grudged at, as he saith. 

8. To the viii he saith, that euery man spake at his libertie what he 
wolde, without any repression or punyshment of any man. 

9. To the ixt® he saith, that he comened with no man of the said 
brutes but with Huddeswell, to whom he made no answere touching the 
said brutes to his remembrance. But he saith, that afterward he pub- 
lisshed to the comynaltie in Yorkeshire at Kaxbye More tharticles sent 
from Lincolnshire to Yorke, which as he remembreth were concernyng 
the suppression of abbeys, the seconde, touching the statute of Vses, the 
thirde, for the remission of the quindene, in the which it was counted 
they shulde paye a grote for euery shepe or there aboutes, & a certain 
summe for euery bullok. 

The iiiit* was that euery benefice vnder the value of xx'i shulde be 
discharged of.the first frutes and tenthes. The fifte was ageinst the 
busshop of Lincoln & others of the busshoppes. 

10. To the x he saithe, that, as he thinkes, at suche tyme as he 
herede men speke of the said brutes, he bade theym speke no more of 
theym, for he thought they were not trewe. And as for any articles, 
allthough he wrotte theym, yet he putt none foorth till he had aduise of 
all the noble men & gent/emen therunto. 

11. To the xi" he saith, he made no inquisicion of thautowrs of suche 
brutes because the. people were vp before, and he durst not make inquisi- 
cion therof for, daunger of his lif. And he pwnysshed none for suche 
brutes, bicause he was no iustice of peax & durst not punyshe theym. 
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12, 13. To the xiit® & xiiit he saith, that he was never content that 
suche brutes shulde goo abrode, for he thought they were no trewe. 

14. To the xiiii® he saith, that he was layde for in Lincoln, so that 
if he had com southwarde he shulde haue ben slayne, as the goodman of 
thaungell can tell, which, as he thinkes, nowe shewed hym of the same. 
And therfore he durst nother come hymself nor send vp to the King, but 
was fayne to retorne to Yorkeshire agein where they were vp bifore he 
cam. 

15. To the xv“ he saith, he did not declare openly the said brutes to 
be vntrewe in Yorkeshire, bicause they were not in question amongest the 
people their, & in Lincolnshire he durst not, bicause he was a straunger 
amongest theym. 

16. To the xvit®, he thinkes that only the suppression of thabbeys 
& diuision of prechers had caused an insurrection, though the said brutes 
had not ben spoken of at all. 

17. To the xvii he saith, that syns thinsurrection was vp, in maner 
all the gentlemen & comens counsailled with hym concernyng the Kinges 
statutes of vses, suppression of abbeys, first frutes & tenthes & the 
supremitye; before that, none to his remembrance. And as touching 
the supremitie, they wolde haue anulled the hole statute, as he thinkes, 
but that he hymself putt in touching curam animarum, which shulde 
belonge to the busshop of Rome. 

18. To the xviii he saith, that it was in euery mans mouthe syns 
thinsurrection, that the said statutes w(ere) to grevous to the people 
and, as he supposeth, it was bifore in euery man’s harte, bicause after- 
warde euery man was gladde to sett forwarde for the reformacion of 
theym. 

19. 'To the xix*® he saith, that they grudged cheffely at thactes of 
Suppression of Abbeys an(d) the Supremitie of the Church, bicause it was 
thought it shulde be a diuision from the churche, thassignement of the 
crowne by the Kinges last will, the illegitimacye of my Lady Marie, the 
statute of Vses, & of the first frutes, which they said wolde be a decaye 
to all religion; & as for the tenthe, they said it might be borne well 
ynough. And they grudged at thacte that wordes shulde be treason. 

20. To the xx™ he saith, that he said than, that he thought mete that 
the said actes shulde be reformed by auctoritie of parliament, as shulde be 
sene good by the hole body of the realme. 

21. To the xxi he saith, that afore they cam first bfore Doncaster, 
this examinate & all the lordes gentlemen & comens thought best to 
geate the said statutes reformed first by peticion; & therfore they first 
rose, if they coulde not so obteigne, to geate theym reformed by swerde 
& battaill. And afterwarde, vpon the communication had betwene theym 
& my Lorde of Norfolk at Doncaster, the said examinate, lords, gentlemen 
and commons concluded at Pomefrete for a reformacion to be had of the 
said statutes by act of parliament. 

22. To the xxii** he saith, that than he hymself grudged at the said 
statutes, but syns he was sworne he hathe doon according to his allegiance. 

To the xxiii (see later). 

24. To the xxiiii® he saith that hys conscience was suche at that 
tyme, that he was therby induced to grudge at the said actes. 
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25. To the xxv‘ he saith, that Sir Thomas Tempest was one of theym 
that did sende their aduyse in writing to the lordes, knightes, & this 
examinate at Pomefrete, for the reformacion of the said statutes by act of 
parliament, & for a good order to be taken at Doncaster. And also 
Bapthorpe & Chaloner did geue their aduyse in writing of like effect, as 
he remembereth, and saith that Mt Mynell was there also, but whether 
he deliuered any writing or no, he dothe not remember. And diuers other 
gaue in billes, which as he remembreth were deliuered vnto theym agein, 
after that this examinate had taken out suche articles as he thought 
conuenient, which afterwarde were shewede to the lordes & gentlemen ; 
& suche therof as were thought reasonable by theym, were noted with 
this worde fiat on the heddes of theym, & allowed, & afterwarde presented 
to my Lorde of Norfolk. And as touching tharticles of the spiritualtie, 
diuers spirituall men, as doctor Marshall & other, gaue in those articles 
as touching the supreme hedde & the illegitimacion of my Lady Marie & 
other, to the nomber of ix, which persons my Lorde of Yorke, as he saith, 
can best specifie & name. 

26, 27. To the xxvi* & xxvii" he saith as he said before to the xxi» 
Interrogatory & o(the)rwise he can not answere therunto. 

28. To the xxviiit® he saith, that the first tyme he mett with Rudston 
and Stapleton at Wighton, viz: vpon a Fryeday the seconde daye after 
the rising in Holdenshire, there they counsailled together for the taking 
of Hull & Yorke, & concluded that Rudeston & Stapleton & other gentlemen 
of those partes shulde go and take the deliuery of Hull & this examinate 
shulde go to take Yorke. And at Yorke this examinate sent for Sir 
Oswalde Wolsethorpe & one Plumpton, brought in by Wolesthorpe, 
Mr Metam Saltmarshe, & many other gentlemen, amongest whome it 
was there concluded that euery gentleman shulde take his frendes that were 
gentlemen, & bring theym in. And as for the comens they were alredy 
vp in all partes of Yorkeshire & the busshoprich. 

And at Pomefrete this examinate sent by my lorde of Derbyes seruaunt 
a letter to my lorde his master, and a copie of thothe, which he bade the 
said seruaunt to spreede abrode in the countrey, as he shulde thinke 
conuenient, & that, as he saith, to thintent to stere the countrey of 
Lancashire to take theire parte. 

And than at Yorke after the first metyng at Doncaster, & before the 
last this examinate & all the gentlemen of the counsaill there concluded 
that they of Dent & Sedbere shulde be at libertie to stere Lancastreshire, 
bicause it was said there that my Lorde Privey Seale had warranted that 
countrey for any reysing. 

29. To the xxix'* he saith, he vsed no meanes to rise vp the people 
but by sending thothe abrode. 

80. To the xxx*® article he saith, that he had communicacion con- 
cernyng the busshops with many, whose names he can not tell, but the 
cause that they articled agenst theym was through the peticions that they 
had out of Lincolnshire. And they desired return bokes to be condempned, 
bicause they were articled by Bower of York to be heresy, & deliuered to 
this examinate. 

31. To the xxxi article he saieth, that as well he hymself as (al)l the 
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commens for the moste parte, noted the busshops of Canterbury, of 
Worcester, of Rochester & Saunt Dauides, to be heretiques.* 

To the xxxii® & xxxiii". 

To the xxxiiii™. 

To the xxxv". 

(For these see later.) 

86 To the xxxvi' saith, that they fauoured the insurrection bicause 
they wolde haue had the said busshops to be depriued & putt from their 
authoritie, bicause they were supposed to be occasion of the breche of the 
vnitie of the churche. 

87. To the xxxvii® he saith, that they thought that the King might 
ponyshe & reforme theym when so euer he wolde. 

88. To the xxxviiit" he saith, that he grudged at that tyme of the in- 
surrection that the king shulde haue cure of soule, but none otherwise, 
as he saith. 

Paper 25. 

[25] 28. To the 23 artacle the said Aske sayth :—furst, to the statut of 
subpressions, he dyd gruge ayenst the same & so did al the holl contrey, 
because the abbeys in the north partes gaf great almons to pour men and 
laudable seruyd God ; in wich partes of lait dais they had but smal com- 
forth by gostly teching. And by occasion of the said suppression the 
devyn seruice of almightie God is much minished, great nombre of messes 
vnsaid, & the blissed consecracion of the sacrement now not vsed & 
showed in thos places, to the distreas of the faith, & sperituall com- 
forth to man soull, the temple of God russed and pulled down, the ®orna- 
mentes & releques of the church of God vnreuerent vsed, the townes 
& sepulcres of honorable & noble men pulled down & sold, non 
hospitalite now in thos places kept, but the fermers for the most parte 
lettes & tauerns out the fermes of the same houses to other fermers, for 
lucre and aduauntage to them selfes. And the profites of thies abbeys 
yerley goith out of the contrey to the Kinges highnes, so that in short 
space little money, by occasion of the said yerly rentes, tentes and furst 
frutes, should be left in the said countrey, in consideracion of the absens 
of the Kinges highnes in thos partes, want of his lawes & the frequentacion 
of merchandisse. Also diuerse & many of the said abbeys wer in the 
montaignes & desert places, wher the peple be rud of condyccions & not 
well taught the law of God, & when the said abbeys stud, the said peple 
not only had worldly refresshing in ther bodies but also sperituall refuge 
both by gostly liffing of them & also by speritual informacion, & preching ; 
& many ther tenauntes wer ther feed seruaundes to them, & seruyng 
men, wel socored by abbeys; & now not only theis tenauntes & 
seruauntes wantes refresshing ther, both of meat, cloth & wages, 
& knowith not now wher to haue any liffing, but also strangers & 
baggers of corne as betwix Yorkshir, Lancashir, Kendall, Westmoreland 
& the bischopreke, was nither cariage of corne & merchandisse, greatly 
socored both horsse & man by the said abbeys, for non was in thes 
partes denyed, nether horsmeat nor manesmeat, so that the peple was 
greatlie refresshyed by the said abbeys, wher now they haue no such 

‘ *bicause they were so named in the peticions of lincolnshire’ scratched out. 

5 ‘in’ scratched out. 
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sucour; & wherfor the said statut of subpression was greatly to the 
decay of the comyn welth of that contrei, & al thos partes of al degreys 
greatly groged ayenst the same, & yet doth ther dewtie of allegieance 
alwais sauyd. 

Also the abbeys was on of the bewties of this realme to al men & strangers 
passing threw the same; also al gentilmen much socored in ther nedes 
with money, ther yong sons ther socored, & in nonries ther doughters 
brought vp in vertuee; & also ther euidenses & mony left to the vsses 
of infantes in abbeys handes, alwas sure ther; & such abbeys as wer ner 
the danger of see bankes, great mayntenours of see wals & dykes, mayn- 
tenours & bilders of briges & heghwais, such other thinges for the comyn 
welth. 

Item, to the statut of the illigittimacy of my Lady Mary, the sayd 
Aske sayth, that both he & al the wissemen of thos partes then much 
groged she sould so be maid by the lawes of this realme, seing she on 
the mother syd was comyn of the gretest blod & paraige of cristyndome, 
and the libele or ple hanging & appelled to the church; & yit the 
sayd appell not discussed, to al mens knowlaige in thos partes, toching 
the mariage betwix the Kinges highnes and the Lady Kateryn Dowgur. 
And thought that the estatut not to be good, for if herafter the law of 
the church should find or allow the sayd lady ligittimat, yit by this said 
estatut she should be maid illegitimat, & not inheritable to the Crown 
of this realme; wherin should be thought by al reasonable men, being 
strangers, that the said estatut should haue been maid, mor for sum dis- 
plesor towardes hir & hir frendes, then for any just cause. And it 
was the(n) thought that in reason rather she should be fauoured in this 
realme then otherwise, for the vertue & high paraige of hir mother, 
whos aunsitores was alwais, or of long tyme haue been, great frendes & 
fauorers of the comyn welth of this realme. Also then it was thought, 
that the deuorce maid by the bischop of Canterbury, hanging that appell, 
was not laufull, ye and then men dowted the attorite of his consecracion, 
hauing not his paull as his predecessores had. And also it was then 
thought, the said Lady Mary aught to be fauored for hir great vertues, 
then & yit estemed to be in hir. Also it was thought, that the said 
Lady Mary aught to be fauored & that estatut annulled, for the reasons 
aforsaid, lest themperour & his frendes should thinke he had cause 
therby to move ware agenst this realme & stop the recours of our 
merchandisse into Flanders, wherby the makyers of & science of cloth, 
the comodite of woll, led, tyne & cotton,® should not be had nor vssed, 
to the great dahger & impoueryssment of this realme. 

Wherfor it w(er) (t)hen though(t) surly good, that the said estatut 
should be adnichillat,’? & that she should not be maid illegittimat by 
no statut law, but by the law of the holl church or not vnto that 
tyme, for the said Lady Mary thus marvilusly belouyd for hir virtue in 
the hertes of the peple. 

Item, to the statut of furst frutes, it was thought then good that the 
same should be adnulled by reason it wold be the holl distruccion of 
stat of Relegion, wich wais & is profitable for the comyn welth, both in 
soull & body, as befor is rehersed. For it may chaunce so, that in some 
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on yere, by deth, deprivacion or resignacion, the Kinges highnes may 
be intitled therunto two or thre tymes or mor, & for the payment 
of the same, worshipfull men & frendes most be bound, & so they to 
be in danger & the hous not able to pay the same; for now in maner, 
what with the Kinges money granted by them & the tentes yerly by 
them paid, all or most parte of ther playt is goon & cown § also, & the 
houses in dete, so that either they most menysh ther houshold & hos- 
pitalite & inforsed to kep fewer monkes then ther foundacion, or els 
surrender ther abbathie in to the Kinges handes, as inforced for ned; & 
the money therof alwais comyng out of that contrey, and to great de- 
trement of the comen welth, ther wher befor the riches and tresor of 
relegion was & is estemed the Kinges tresor, as redy at his comande- 
ment. Also, by reason they had plentie of Riches, they inornyat the 
temple of God, really socored ther neghbur in ther ned with parte of 
the same, ther mony for the most parte curant emonges the peple. Also 
it was then thought surely that, by the law of God, the Kinges highnes 
aught not to haue the first frutes of relegion, for neuer King of Ingland 
had it befor, nor now other. Wherof should the brether lyf when the 
furst yer rentes is gone during that yer? Also it was said, it was not 
granted at Yorke by convocacion, nor agreyd vnto. Wherfor it was then 
thought good this estatut to be adnulled or other wyse qualified for thies 
reasons & many mo. 

Item, for the statut of vses, the sayd Aske sayth, that he thinkyth that 
if yt had not been in the peticcions of Lincolnshir, the same had not 
been remembred nor put in his na(me) of the peticcions to the Kinges 
highnes. He saith it wer profitable for the honorable men, worshipfull 
& al (those) hauyng landes, that the said estatut might be adnulled or 
qualified, so that they might declare ther will of parcell of ther landes 
for payment of ther detes & maiage (sic) of ther childer, for the said Aske 
sayth, that if a man will studie to defet the Kinges highnes of the mariage 
of his son & hier or of the landes or fees (?) & both. 

For that ther is mo then ther was bifor so do; also it hath maid a 
great defecultie in al pleding in the law, & turned the old accostomed 
law in many thinges. Also great meen‘cannot be in such credense with 
merchandes, nor haue so much money to do the Kinges seruice with all in 
tyme of ned, vpon the assurance of statutes as lef they wer in, bicause the 
most parte of all men landes be installed, & so his son should by 
reuntter alwas defeat al estatutes of the staple merchand, recounsances 
& other bondes, with many other great reasons that may be mayd for that 
purpos. So that estatut of vsses is preiudiciall to the comen welth, albiet 
in this estaitut the said Aske declared his conscience to the Kinges high- 
nes what the old law then was & what he thought. 

Item, to the statut of the declaracion of the crowne of this realme by 
will, the said Aske saith, that he & al wise men of thos partes then 
groged at the same and that for diuersse causes. On was that, befor 
that estatut, sith the conquiror, neuer king declared his will of the crown 
of this realme, nor neuer ther was known in this realme no such law. 
Also, why should it be a reasonable law that the Kinges highnes might so 
do & declare his last will of the crown, wherunto almen on the allegience 
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and therby ar born to clame dissent of enheritence, by the law of this 
realme & by the same parilment; al his subiectes is as right that they 
shall not declare ther will of ther land, wher mor necessite is, for payne 
of ther dettes and socoring of ther childer, then may be presumed to be 
in the King & for his childer & issue & dettes, wher befor his subiectes 
by the law myht haue declared ther will. 

Item, it is remembered in the yeres of the law of King Henry the ViI, 
whos soull Jhesu pardon, that his grace wold haue had the crown of his 
realme & sigiore of the same installed to him & the issue of his body, 
as is ther expressed, & it should apper ther, it wold not be agreyd vnto, 
for King Henry the IIIT mayd therof a lyke intaill, & King Edward the 
IIII adnulled the same estatut, wher it was thought by all the wisemen 
ther, it wer no reasonable law, to make an intaill of the same crown; and 
King Henry the VII was bruted & called the wisist prince & king of 
the world. Also if the crown should pas by testament, it® wer to be 
dowted ther wold be great wer risse, if it wer declared from the rightfull 
hier apparent; & betwix them & him to whom‘the same wer goffyn, 
who should be takin to be juges? For witnes admitt the rightfull hier 
apparent wold not allow them, as no record; surely herin wer lyke to 
arysse great contencion & a thing aganst the publyke welth. Wherfor 
it was thought necessary this estatut to be adnulled or qualified, so that 
either by estatut the certaynte might apper who wer or should be hier 
apparent, or els to be as it was befor, by the law of this realme ; the same 
to go to the varie next of the blod of the king as other realmes doth. 
Also it is to be noted that any borne vnder the crown of this realme may 
clame in maner an inheritence therunto, that it might come to them by 
discent & by reason therof they may clame the law of this realme as ther 
inherit(ance), frely to by & sell landes & goodes & take by discent, 
and so cannot an alien do norclame. Then se this casse, if the crown 
wer giffyn by the Kinges highnes to an alian, as we dout not his grace 
will not so do, how should this alien by reason haue it, for he in his person 
was not maid able t{o] take it, no mor then if I wold gif landes t{o] an 
alien, it is a voyd gift to the alien, because he is not born vnder the 
allegience of this crown. 

Reso(n) it should be a great brut in other realmes and a great slander, 
that our lawes in this realme should not be indeferent to reason, when we 
know not by our law who should be the rightfull inheritor to the Croun 
of this realme, lyffing owr King highnes, after his deceas; & to this 
estatut there is many high reasons to be mayd, not nece(ssary) to be 
oppined, onles it wer in parilment. For as the voice of the most parte of 
the peple is, & I suppos the law is also, that no stranger canne clame this 
croun by no discent of enheritence, onles he wer born under the allegience 
of this croun. Wher for it wer necessary to have this estatut qualified, as 
they thought then. And if ther be any mo estatutes mencion in the sayd 
23 Interrigatory the said Aske remembryth them not but lyffyth this 
rowme for the reason of the same. [Space left.] 


The statute of Supremitie. 
The statute that wordes shoulde be treason. 
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28. To the statut of supremacy the said Aske saith, that then all men 
much murmored at the same, and said it could not stand with Goddes 
law, & diuersse resons therof maid, wherof he delyueryd on to the arch- 
bischop of Yorke in Latyn, contenyng a holl shet of paper or more. And 
an other ther was wich was in Inglisshe or for argument toching only 
the same mater, for the wich the same Aske shall write for to be deliueryd 
if it cane be found. But the great brut in al menz mouthes then was 
that neuer king of Ingland, sith the fayth comyn within the said realme, 
clamyd any such auctorite, & that it should sound to be a measure of a 
diuision from the vnite of the catholyke church, if men might with out 
fere & by the Kinges fauor, declare ther lernyng with out his graces 
dissplesor, & therfor the Convocacion was required at the meting at Don- 
caster. And the said Aske sayth, that vpon his conscience he knowith not 
who sent him this two paupers, for he receyued them as pourmen 
peticionz, & he knew not of on of them, to he was comyn from Doncastre 
last, that argument wich was writen in Inglisse, with the auctores 
latyn. 

23. To the statut of wordes that be treson, the said Aske sayth, that to 
all to (sic) his knowlaig, except it be the said statut of supremacy, varyly 
he herd few men groge therat, & to the estatut euery man is ferfull to 
show ther lernyng or to laubor for the same intent to show ther lernyng, 
because ther is temporall law, wherin they should in cour the danger or 
els the displesowr of ther prince; & if the cause toch the helth of man 
soull, then it wer a gracius ded that the Kinges highnes wold adnul that 
estatut, & that lerned men in diuinitie might show ther lernyng either 
in convocac(ion) or preching ; (about) (th)at estatut vary many mwrmurs ; 
& spec(ially) :— 

23. To the st(atute) of vses the sayd Aske sayth, that if he should 
show thees reason, it requiryth a great studie on the law & for long tyme 
he hath not seen the sayd statut, nor perused his bukes for no such 
intentes; but the juges & other good studentes cane declare the same 
eases. And, to his now rembrance, he thinkyth that if a man held land 
of the King as of his duchie or of the croun, & haue lisense to alien & 
do alien to an estranger to the vsse of the stranger, vppon condiccion that 
he shall execut an estatut to him for terme of his lyf, the remayder 
therof to his son or hier apparent, & to the hieres of his body legetyme, 
the remaynder in fe simple to a yonger of his sonz or doughters or to an 
estr(anger), in this caise his son cannot be in ward, nor the londes, for he 
come in after his father as a pwrchasser ; & colucion it cannot be, because 
the remaynder of the fee simple is in a stranger ; & many other was, vpon 
studie, as the sayd Aske supposes, may be said, wich he referyth to thos 
as be deplie lernyd. 

The sayd Aske sayth to the secounde artacle, that if he haue his reason 
toching the same agayne, he ther shall declar his mynd therin, as he cane 
call to his remembrance. 

To the third the sayd Aske sayth, that to his remembrance they be in 
his chambre or in his brother hous & in the chambre in Wresill castell, 
wher he lay ; albeit he thinkes ther [be] few at Wresill, but they be al in his 
sayd chambre or els in some other place in his brother hous, wher lis 
seruauntes left them. Also he thinkes ther be some in a litle coffer wich 
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his nece kens, wich is plated, wich filed '° aboutes theire vnlokyd in his 
brother hous at Aughton. 

27. 1. Wher in thaunswars concerning thacte of vses, ye sayd thatt if 
a man was disposed to defeat the Kinges highnes of his right, the same 
might bee rather brought to passe now then befor, dyuers wayes, whatt 
movith you to say so, and whatt wayes they bee ? 

2. Item, wher in thawnswars & concernenge thacte of thillegittimacy 
of my Ladye Marye ther might many other causes bee assigned, nott 
necessarye to be openyd butt in parlament, whatt causes they bee ? 

Item, to declare more specially the names of all suche persones and 
places wher any writinges or lettres delyueryd yow or devised in tyme 
of the sayd insurrection doo now remayn, and wher thatt Christofer 
dwellyth to whom ye haue directyd your lettres, and whatt he is namyd 
now. 

28. Item, of whom ye lernid an(ie) suche reasons and argumen(tes) 
as ye haue made, concerning the sayd actes, and with whom ye princi- 
pally conferryd, and who war the chefe reasonars & sekers fowrthe of the 
same. 

1!'To thos artales surly the sayd Aske sayth, that toching mater of 
comyn reason or in the law of this realme or experiment, surly he had 
yt of his own lernyng & knowlaig, & toching the sperituall law he had 
it, part of his own conscience, parte by the argument to him deliueryd, 
& part the reasons wer exprimed by the clergy at Pomfret. But 
by his troth, to his remembrance he conferred with few or no person, the 
reasons his other causis wer so great at that season, but he shall caull 
this artacle to his remembrance, & disclose the holl scireumstance as 
he shall remembre to my Lord Previe Seall. 

[P. 218 upside down. | 

The name of the sayd Cristofer, the sayd Aske shall sett on the banke 
syde his letter, & is new my brother seruaunt, & dwellyth now with 
him, a vary honest man & cane red well. 

Also the sayd Aske thinkes, ther be bills of compleynt betwix parte 
& partie during that tyme in a litle trussing coffre in his said nece 
chambre, albeit to his remembrance they be but of small effect toching 
any artacle of the peticcions or requirementes, & if he cane remembre ther 
be any writinges in any other place, he shall alwais declare the same as it 
comyth to his remembrance. 

29. And the sayd Aske sayth, that they had no laysor t{o] reason the 
said causes, for the tyme at Pomfret was so short, furst t{o] dispach the 
harols what nombre should come for the Kinges saue conduct, & ther 
names, and who should go fyrst withe artacles to the Doke of Northfolke, 
& to haue thes names agreyd by the comyns then to peen the artacles, 
& after to agre of them, as well to the lordes & gentilmen as to the 
comons, & then to haue agrement of the comyns, who should go to 
Doneastre, viz: ccc men, & how many they wold appoynt of the 
comyns; so that the sayd Aske had litle or no laysor to reason with 
noman in them, albeit M* Chaloner red his bill of instruccion, but they 


© Query. 
" ¢ Let this be brought in next after the 23 article & the reson next folowing ’ is 
written in the margin. 
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all agreyd to the artacle & non to the contrary them; & furat at Don- 
castre Mt Bowes deliueryd the artacles to the Doke of Northfolke with 
other gentilmen, & reasoned to them, but the sayd Aske knew not what 
he sayd, nor his oppinion therin, for he was not ther; & when the 
sayd Aske came to Doncaster after the next day, then he exprimyd his 
mynd therin to the sayd Doke & the comyners ther appoynted reasoned 
much for abbeys, & specially for the possession therof to the parilment 
tyme of the Kinges fermers. 

82. Item, to the 82 Interrogatory the said Aske sayth, because they 
wer so noted in the peticcions of Lincolnshir, & because they wer reputed 
to be of the new lernyng & mayntenors of Luter & Tindall oppinions ; 
& to the bischop of Worceter, because it was said, either he was befor 
abiured, or els should haue born a fagot for his preching; & that the 
erchbishop of Canterbury was the first that euer was erchbishop of that 
isle that had not his paull from a sperituall man or from the se of Rome, 
and because he toke vpon him to make the deuorce betwix the Kinges 
highnes & the Lady Cateryn Dougyer, wher it was appelled to the chirch, 
& for other his oppinionz, wich the sayd Aske much noted not, because 
they wer so oppinly bruted with all men; & to the other two bischops'* surly 
wer mervilusly evill spokin of to be mayntenors of the new lernyng & 
precheres of the same, & that by reason of ther informacion, rather 
religion was not fauoured, & the statut of suppression take rather therby 
place, for they preched as it was sayd ayenst the benefite of habytes in 
relegion & such lyke, & ayenst the comyn orders & rules befor vsed in 
the vniuersall church ; this was the comyn voice of all men. 

To the 33 interrogatory, the said Aske sayth, well he knowith not the 
diuersite betwix a herityke & a sysmatyke, but he sayth he can se they 
varied from the old vssages & seramonies of the church, & because 
they preched contrary the same, therfor they wer bruted so to be sys- 
matykes, and the sayd Aske sayth, that he had but litle laysur to argue 
with any priuat person, to his remembrance, toching them. 

34. To the 34, the sayd Aske sayth, that, emonges other thinges, that 
was on of the causes then. 

35. To the 35, the sayd Aske sayth, that emonges the most parte of 
all men that was supposed to be on cause. 

37. To that interrogatory, the sayd Aske sayth, vpon his troth he cannot 
yit caull to his remembrance who it was, that furst movyd it, whether it 
was first moved at Pomfret or Doncaster, but at Doncaster it was moved 
& reasoned vnto; or whether it was himself or what other person, but 
he shall caull that to his remembrance, & declare the troth therof, for 
it is not now in the remembrance of the sayd Aske, or if it wer on of the 
peticcions or not. 

38. To that the sayd Aske sayth, he shall direct his letter oppyn, that 
the Kinges highnes & my Lord Privey Seall may se the same, wherby all 
the artacles & peticcions drawen by any maner of person or any commer 
shalbe sent to his grace, wich the sayd Aske in any wyse knowith wher is. 

39. To the 39 the sayd Aske sayth, his conscience groged by cause of 
the reason aboue specified in the 28 Interrogatory to haue them reformed 


” Rochester and St. David’s, see above, answer 31 (not Dublin, as in Gasquet, 
ii, 100). 
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for the comyn welth, both in soull & body, by order of parilment or 
other wyse. 

89 & 40. To that the said Aske sayth, they had comunicacion to 
geders toching the said actes of parilment, & saith by his faith he cane not 
well remember now any notorius comunicacion betwix the Lord Darcy 
and him in the denyall of the auctorite of the supreme hed, but he 
remembryth this, that the same Lord Darcy declared to him, he had in 
the parilment chambre declared befor the lordes his holl mynd, toching 
any mater ther to be argued, toching ther faith; but that the custome of 
that hous emonges the lordes, befor that tyme, had been, that such maters 
should alwais, toching spirituall attorite, be referred vnto the conuocacion 
hous & not in the parilment hous, & that befor this last parilment, it 
was accostomed emonges the lordes, the furst mater they alwais comuned 
of, after the messe of the Holy Gost, was to affirme & allow the furst 
chapiter of Magna Carta, toching the rightes & liberties of the church, 
and it was not now so. Also the sayd Aske sayth then he remembryth, 
that the said Lord Darcy should sey that, in any mater the wich toching 
the prerogatyue of the Kinges crown, or any other mater that toched the 
preiudice of the same, the costome of the lord hous was, that they should 
haue vpon ther request a copy of the bill of the same, to thentent they 
myht haue ther Councell lernyd to scane the same, if that in the same 
they cold perceue ther wer any thing preiudiciall to the prerogatyue of the 
King crown, or if it wer betwix partie & partie, if the bill wer not pre- 
iudiciall to the comynwelth, & that they could not haue no such copy 
vpon ther suyt, or at lest so redely as they wer wont to haue in parilmentes 
befor & to his remembrance he thought defaut in thos of the Chauncery 
in the vsse of ther office emonges the lordes, & in the hastie reding of the 
billes, & request of the sped of the same; & toching any other of the 
statutes, the said Aske saythe, sure they had but litle comunicacion to- 
getheres, & that for this cause :—for then the artacles sent to the Kinges 
highnes wer but v, & was not purposed to haue been deuydyd in to no 
more particulers, vnto such tyme the Kinges aunswer was showed at Yorke, 
& after that he spake not with the sayd Lord Darcy to he came to Pomfret, 
& ther vary litle but befor al men; & the sayd Aske was so besy withe 
comyns for to wil them to a comfirmite, that a small order might be haue 
sic] maid at Donca(stre) that he could not haue much comunicacion ther 
with him. And the sayd Aske then was logyd in the abbey in the town 
& not in the Castell; & the sayd Aske sayth, that as any perticuler 
comunicacion canne come to his remembrance, toching any of the 
statutes that was betwix them, he shall alwais be redy to show the 
same. 

41. To that the sayd Aske sayth, they wer to gederes diuersse tymes 
after he had wone the castell of Pomfret, but he sayth, vpon his troth to 
his knowlage he neuer spake with the Lord Darcy befor he spake with 
him at the yeffyng vp of the said castell, & then they wer togederes; & 
also befor that tyme, the sayd Sir Robert Constable was in displesor with 
the sayd Aske, because he was alwais in counsell ayenst him, & the sayd 
Sir Robert was in the said castell at the same tyme, & sayth this :— 
that to the furst meting at Doncastre, after the same castell was wone, 
the sayd Aske most of the day tyme toke mustres of the peple on Saint 
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Thomas Hill by Pomfret, & sum ttyme (sic) Sir Robert Constable with him, 
& sent forth letters to al partes to assemble to repare thether, as to them, 
with saint Cutbert standert, Richmondshir, Cravyn & to Yorkeswold after 
that the Harrold Lancastre had ons been with him, & the Lord Darcy ; 
& then to expresse the troth, the sayd Aske sayth surly he saw no man 
of no degree ther but he was willing to do his best, ye and that ernystly, 
to prepayr to batell, except it wer the archbischop of Yorke & Mr. Magnus, 
who might not be suffered to abyd by hind, to the furst appoyntment toke 
place. 

42. To that the sayd Aske sayth, they al there was to geder, as befor 
is sayd, at Pomfret & not after that al thre togederes to Mr Bowes comyng 
home, or els to send his letter furst doun, & my Lord of Northfolke letter 
also; & also at the last Councell at Pomfret thies thre tymes to his 
remembrance we wer togeder & non offtyner. 

43. The sayd Aske sayth, the furst tyme was at Pomfret & they ther 
comuned for the setting forth of the battelions & company towardes Don- 
castre, for preparacion for vetall, scoutwachis & for the orders of the feld, 
& who should be in the vanward & mydilward, & for the aunsweres of the 
Herraldes & for good espialls & serch of the soundes of Down for passag 
with the host, & not only they so dyd but so dyd al other worshipfull 
men, as fer as euer the said Aske then could perceue; & at that tyme 
ther was no peculier comunicacion of no act of parilment, other thin 
generally it was thought diuersse actes at the last parilment passed by 
fauor, nor no comunicacion therof, was not greatly to the meting at 
Yorke, to the Kinges highnes aunswer came, & then euery man stodied 
for ther greves in them, ayenst the metting at Pomfret. The second tyme 
was, when they al thre mett to gederes, was (sic) when M* Bowes or his 
letter came to Templehirst, at my Lord Darcy place, & then they toke 
order for the dispaching of the same letters, and then they had comunica- 
cion how the garison of Hull should be mayntened ayenst the Dooke of 
Suffolke, & if the Kinges highnes wold move ware the winter tyme, & not 
consider ther comyn cause & peticcions then for them, & al other of the 
contrey defensse, wher garisons should be lad, in what places, as at Pom- 
fret, Hull, & suche lyke places, or if they should proced, how they should 
do for vetall, horsmet, artilire & ordenaunce & goynpouder & such other 
artilary of warre. Albeit thies reas(ons) wer but alwas spoken & reasoned 
to thies intent, if that the Kinges highnes wold not graunt them ther 
pardon & peticcions for ther commen welth of the realme, then so to make 
preparacion for the socor of ther lyffes & the contrey. 

44. To that the sayd Aske sayth, surly to his yit rembrance they had 
vary litle communicacion al thre to gederes, except it wer of the statut of 
suppression, & thought a defaut therin because in the statut in print 
of the court of agmentacions ther is giffyn the Kinges highnes al abbeys 
landes to the value of iii. c markes & vnder, & showith not whether they 
wer thos in Ingland or the sinyierz (?) of the same, & so toke the statut 
therin litle better then voyd. Albeit the sayd Aske sayth, alwas he sup- 
posed ther was an other statut that gafe '? the King highnes the same, not 
put in prynt, & to the sayd Aske remembrance, they had els litle comuni- 
cacion of any particuler estatut at that tyme, but rather how a good order 
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should be takyn at the comyng of the Doke of Northfolke, for surly the 
Lord Darcey was much willyng the same order. And as toching the 
statut of supreme hed, other then at the generall setting at Pomfret, the 
sayd Lord Darcy, Sir Robert Constable & the sayd Aske had not & then 
but litle therof, but agreyd to put it in the peticcions for the sayd Aske. 
Then saw no man mynd ther t{o] contrary the same request & peticcions, and 
sayth to his remembrance, they groged ayenst the statutes of treason for 
wordes, of the supreme hed & thought it vary strait that a man might not 
declare his conscience in such a great caise, but the same to be mayd 
treson ; & the said Aske saith, that surly they taked of the supremecy, & 
thought it doutfull by the law of God to belong to a king, but surly they 
neuer greatly arguyd therof that he cane remember of, or of any point, 
nor of the oppinion of any other ther in; & the said Aske saith, as he 
cane at any tyme caul any such particuler point or comunicacion to his 
remembrance, he shalbe glad to declare the same [underneath which is 
written, ‘ Torne (?)heretycs to thexaminacion’}. 

27. The said Aske sayth that Mt Bowes gaf no bouke of his aduice 
but at Yorke, & that was what order should be takin at Yorke for the 
spedy comyng of my Lord of Northfolke, & for spolles, remidy for pulling 
down of incloseres, and remyde for variences betwix partie and partie, & 
to his remembrance Mt Bowes at Pomfret toched the statut of the declara- 
cion of the Crown by will, wich artacles the sayd Aske hath sent for by 
bill, so that they shalbe apparent at the comyng of the same. 

Also at Pomfret, Mt Chaloner gaf in a bouke of instruccions, and red 
it to M* Constable & him  & otherz gentilmen, in that boke furst wer, 
as it had been, interrigatorys to the speritualtie, toching our fayth to 
proue whos workes & bookes wer herisy by ther oppinion, & who of 
the bisshops & other preched & mayntened thes bookes being herisy, 
& by that measne to haue prouyd who, by ther oppinion, had been 
heritikes as then it was said frear Barnes was for his oppinions put in the 
Tower. Also in the said book ther was many of the peticcions toching 
the remide in owr lawes and statutes, as by the same boke it may apper, 
wich also the sayd Aske hath sent for; & the sayd Aske sayth, that he 
spake litle with M* Chaloner, but that he & other sent him wordes, as 
they dyd to other places, for wach to be mayd at Wakfeld during the tyme 
of the metinges, for taking of letters & espieres & for wach nightly, & for 
such lyke maters, & for prouicion of vetals for the comuyns. But he 
sayth he herd neuer no man reason no artacle of ther peticcions to the 
contrarie them, but thought them vary necessary to be reformed and the 
said Aske sayth, that Mr. Babthorp put in a bill at Pomfreat, but it toched 
but few maters in the peticcionz, & also he had with him vary litle 
comunicacion toching any of them, he euer was so in contenuall besenes, 
and he sayth, according to the order at Yorke, Mt Babthorpe came to my 
lord archbishop, & shwyd him how he & his clargy most be at Pomfret, 
to declare that oppinion toching our fayth, & that they should studie for 
the same ayenst the said tyme, as befor in an other interrogatory the said 
Aske hath declared. Wherupon the said Aske, toching sum mater, 
expressed his mynd by lettre to Mt Babthorpe to send ouer to the said 
erchbischop, wich as he sayd required the same, & referring the rest for 
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the benifit of owr fayth to the sayd archbischop, because he was our 
metrepolitan knew best wherin was ned of reformacion, & the said Aske 
to his now remembrance cannot thinke of any other comunicacion had 
with any of them, toching any of the statutes. But when they wer 
oppynly red at Pomfret, to the lordes, and the said Aske sayth, that euer 
as any particular mater by any of them to him expressed comyth to his 
remembrance, the sayd Aske shalbe redy to declare the same. 

51. To that artacle the sayd Aske sayth, to his remembrance, ye 
and that vpon his conscience, he neuer demandyd nor thought to demand 
no such cause, nor question, of no maner of person of no degre, nether 
sperituall nor temporall, befor the said insurreccion. 

52. To the 52 artacle the sayd Aske sayth, that vpon his conscience he 
neuer thought to haue been causer of any wer, nor comenser of the same, 
nor thought of no such mater to he was in Lincolnshir & ther takyn 
& swhorn. And he sayth, that he thought after that he was ons, & 
had peple assembled, that because this intent was for grace, be peticcion 
to the Kinges highnes for remyde for ther fayth, that if his grace had 
refussed ther peticcions, that then ther cause had been iust, but he euer 
thought that by no iust law no man might rebell aganst ther soueryng 
lord & king. And he sayth surly that now he thinkyth cler, no man may 
rebell ayenst ther soueryng lord and king, and he sayth & thinkyth that if 
Lincolnshir had not rebelled, surly Yorshir had neuer rebelled. 

53. To that 53 Interrogatory the sayd Aske sayth, that then not only 
he in maner, but al men that rebelled, blamyd much diuersse bisshops 
& precheres for diuision in preching & the varience in the church of 
Ingland in oppinions, & though(t) that much of this insurreccion rosse by 
them, & vpon causes aboue sayd, & also they thought & blamed diuersse 
of the Kinges counceill for the statut of suppression, & that the same came 
by ther insensing & gro with ther peculier labor, wich statut & other 
statutes the north partes thought was not for the comyn welth of the 
realme. Albeit the said Aske sayth that ther was diuersse of the councell 
the wich the comyns neuer blamed, but toke them for honorable & good 
catholyke men & willers of the comyn welth. 

54. To that the sayd, Aske sayth, he will nether accuse nor excusse 
himself, but varyly he thinkyth that he was on of the lest blasfemers of 
them of any other gentilmen, otherwise then was contenyd in the oth of 
the comyns, wherin no mans name was expressed of the Councell, & as 
vnto that he will refer him to the report of other men of worship, & surly, 
otherwyse then aganst herysy, he thinkyth he litle or at no tyme mayd 
any blasfemes of any person. 

73. To that the sayd Aske sayth, that the Lord Darcy gaf him a crose 
with the v woundes in it. Albeit who that was the furst inventor of that 
bage the sayd Aske cannot say, but as he remembreth that bage with a 
blake crose came first with them of Seint Cutbert baner, but he sayth the 
cause why almen ware the sayd v wondes or els the bage of IHS was for this 
cause :— 

Mr Bowes befor owr furst meting at Doncastre scrymaged with his 
company with the scorieres of the Douke of Northfolke host, & ther, on of 
Mr Bowes own seruauntes rane at another of his own fellows; because 
he had a crose on his bake, & went he had been on the partie of the Doke 
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host, & ther with a sper killyd his own fellow, & for that chance then was 
ther a cry almen to haue the bage of IHS, or the fyue woundes, on him, 
both befor and hynd them, & ther to his knowlage was al the men that 
was slayn or hurt of eyther partie, during al the tyme of busynes. 

102. To that artacle the sayd Aske sayth, that surly as son as the 
Lord Latymer had moved that question, the said Aske moved the same 
question to the clergy; & the peple & gentilmen reconed that the erch- 
bisshop of Yorke showld haue declared the same in the pulpit, & many 
ther was at thought the sayd archbischop colored in that point, & that he 
faynted when he sawe the Herrold Lancaster come inne to the church ; 
& ferther sayth that all men wold haue been vary glad to haue known 
that poynt & causis, albeit the clergy had neuer lasor to consult & agre 
vpon this pointes, for'they had but newly writin & concludyd vpon the ix 
artacles when as the sayd Aske was redy to go to Doncaster, to his re- 
membrance; & the said Aske sayth, that euer as any particuler mater or 
cause comyth to his remembrance, or by any others a mans report, he 
shalbe glad to declare the troth in the same from tyme to tyme. 


Paper 82. 

Robert Aske eftsones examined the xv‘ of Aprile 1537," before 
Mr Layton, Mr Legh and Mr Lieutenant. 

48. To the xlviiit" Interrogatory he saith, that he thinkes in his con- 
science that he harde the Lord Darcy saye in the tyme of the insurrec- 
tion, that he wolde be non heretique. 

49. To the xlix*® he saith, it was not touching the Kinges title of 
supremitie to his remembrance but concernyng the newe preaching of cer- 
tain newe busshops and the diuision in lernyng, saing there, he wold 
be none heretique in consenting to their opinions. 

50. To the 1 article he saith, No. 

Also being interrogated whether my Lorde Darcy might not haue kept 
the castell lenger than he did and defended the same better, saith that 
he thinketh that he might haue kept the castell longer albeit this exam- 
inate was adcertayned that the seruyng men within the castell fauoured 
hym and his parte. 

65. To the lxv'* he saith, he sware none but gentlemen and they 
toke their othe vp willingly, as semed to hym, after that they were ones 
taken & brought in, and saith he offred them that othe voluntary. 

67. To the Ixvii'® he saith, that no man was nother hurt nor wounded 
to his knowlege, for refusing the othe, nor no other violence offred theym, 
but that they shulde lose their goodes if they cam not in within xxiiii 
houres after they were warned. 

68. To the lxviii* he saith, that whan he was sworne by Huddyswell 
in Lincolnshire, he alleged that he was els sworne to the King, and Huddys- 
well said he shulde swere there agein, or els he shulde dye, & said no 
man shulde escape that weye, but he shulde swere. And then mediately 
this examinate toke his othe, viz: to be trewe to God, to the King & to 
the comen welth, and saith that he hymself made & deuysed thothe in 
Yorkeshire without any other mans aduyse at Yorke, & the cause why 
he putt it in writing was to swere the gentlemen by the same & bicause 
that parte of the commons peticcions might appere in the same. 

'® Corr. from 1536. 
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69. To the Ixixt® he saith, that he thinkith that he was & is nowe 
bounde to obserue thothe he made to the King. 
70. To the lxx® he saieth, he did than applye hymself more to ob- 


serue the said vnlawfull othe & to geate in as many men as he coulde, 
bicause he was in daunger. 


71. To the lxxit® :— 


74. To the lxxiiii he saith, it was his intent and all others that were 
there to his thinking, for he herde no man saye the contrarye. 

88, 89, 90. To the Ixxxviiit® & Ixxxixt® & lxxxx" he saith, it was con- 
cluded amongest theym all in counsaill at Yorke that tharchebusshop of 
Yorke shulde call his Clerkes togetheir to consulte of certain articles, but 
who was the first motioner of that he can not certainly tell, but as re- 
membreth it was other Sir Thomas Tempest, Robert Bowes, Bapthorp, 
Chaloner or this examinate hymself. 

91, 92. To the lxxxxi" & the next he saith, they wolde haue the clergies 
opinions touching tharticles concernyng our faith, to thintent they shulde 
make their articles to the lordes at Doncaster certain, & for none other 
cause as he saith. 

93. To the fourescore & thryttenth he saith, if the clergie did declare 
their myndes contrary to the lawes of God it was a double iniquitie. 

94, 95. To the lxxxxiiii & next he saith, that they thought none other 
like but that the said Clergye wolde haue shewed their myndes according 
to their lernyng & conscience, & had no violence offred theym in the 
worlde to do the contrarye. 


96. To the lxxxxvi™ he saith, that my lorde archbishop of Yorke can 
best specifie the names of the doctors. 

97. To the lxxxxvii® he saith, that they made no direct answere to 
tharticles deliuered them by this examinate to his remembrance, but made 
their boke vppon other poyntes, other inncerted by theymselfes or exhibited 
by some other vnto theym, wherof he desiereth them to be examéned, for 
he remembreth not the troith in that parte. 

100, 101. To the c & ci™ he saith, that my Lorde Latomer first 
moued this examinate & other to enquire that poynte of the clergy, to 
thintent as he thinketh, that if they had declared that it was laufull, than 
if they wolde not agre at the next metyng at Doncaster, they might declare 
to the people the said determinacion of the clergie, that it were laufull 
for theym to fight in the cases, by theym to haue ben specified, ageinst 
their prince. 


103. To the ciii* he answereth, no, but that they might determyne it 
according to their conscience. 

104, 105. To the 104 & 105" he saith, no man procured theym, but 
as he thinkes the spirituall men were willing ynough of themselfes to declare 
their myndes as they did in these poyntes that they answered vnto, but 
in that poynte, whether subiectes might fight agenst their prince, he 
thinkes they were not willing, bicause they made no determinacion at all 
touching the same. 

106. To the 106 he saith that he comened with no spirituall man 
pri[vjately for that question, as he saith, for it was never spoken of bifore 


the night or the daye bifore they went to mete my Lorde of Norfolk & 
therfore had no tyme to comune therof. 





Reviews of Books 


Die Religion Altisraels nach den in der Bibel enthaltenden Grundziigen ; 
die altjiidische Religion im Uebergange vom Bibelthum zum Tal- 
mudismus. Von Israet Sack. (Berlin: C. F. Diimmler. 1889.) 


Tue author of this book, which seems to be the firstfruits of his studies, is 
well acquainted with the original language of'the Old Testament as well 
as of the Talmudical literature. In the greater part of his work he is 
eclectic without always indicating his sources; but where we find him 
at times original we also find that his theories are untenable. Herr Sack is 
right to put aside the history of the Hebrew religion in its prehistoric epoch ; 
this, he says, must remain, together with the earliest political history 
of the Hebrews, in obscurity, since it is clothed in legends and stories, 
which, if not created at a later period by national phantasy, were at all 
events adorned byit. He rejects Professor Goldziher’s idea of a mythology 
of nature, and also that of Dr. Lippert, who thinks that the fear of the dead 
and the cultus of the soul are the origin of all religions. The Hebrew 
religion, as that of all other Semites, inclines towards monotheism and the 
Jehovistic idea, which gradually entered into the heart of the people in 
general and finally became with the Hebrews an ethical perfection. The 
Levites, according to the author, received the mission of educating the 
people through the medium of the law, of which they were the traditional 
bearers. The priestly caste is a late institution, for in the early period 
sacrifices were offered by others than priests. The prophets, in opposition 
to the priests, taught the most exalted morality, whilst the priests continued 
steadfast to the service with sacrifices, which was a remnant of heathen- 
dom. The two parties were struggling each for its idea until the return 
from the exile. As to the law (Thorah), there were several in existence, 
all ascribed to Moses, but the contents of each of them remain unknown, 
even of that found by Hilkiah. Herr Sack does not admit, like most 
scholars, that this was the book of Deuteronomy; for, he says, this book 
reveals prophetical tendencies, which a high priest would not have 
willingly proclaimed as the law, and besides Jeremiah declares it to have 
been a forgery. 

After this preliminary study on the two streams of teaching, viz. the 
priestly, associated with the notion of external worship, and the ethical, 
our author goes on to explain the religious conception of the Hebrews 
according to the documents preserved in the canon of the Old Testament. 
In the first chapter, which treats of the idea of God and the world, he 
‘says that there is no prescription to believe in God, because this presup- 
poses a metaphysical idea, which was not to be found amongst the 
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Hebrews. It is true that we do not find the belief in God expressed as an 
article of faith, for the sole reason that articles of faith do not exist in 
the Old Testament. But what is the first commandment except a belief in 
God? And when Herr Sack translates Jhwh ‘ the being (der seiende)’ 
he himself introduces a metaphysical idea which is explained in Exodus 
iii. 14. Everything in the Hebrew religion has, according to him, an 
ethical character; the creation, the political state, the festival days and 
the sabbath, even the sacrifices are more or less ethical. There is no 
mysticism in Israel before the Captivity. The sheol is a practical 
conception and is synonymous with death, pit, &c. Angels are natural 
phenomena which God calls for in order to accomplish a certain purpose ; 
seraphim and cherubim are fanciful pictures. But whilst the Hebrews 
were mostly realistic and knew nothing but the visible world, they 
were also idealistic. They had the garden of Eden with all its 
pictures of the first man, but their idealism related to the future 
and not to the past; it consisted in a vision of morality and pro- 
sperity on the earth. Justice and love provoked the law of the love of 
one’s neighbour, the dignity and equality of all mankind; the sanctity 
of the creation and of marriage resulted in reverence for the family and in 
purity of morals. And not only is the ethical side, the real cause, of this 
idealism predominant in the Mosaic legislation, but also in the other books 
of the Old Testament. 

All this has been set forth by others before Herr Sack; he has only 
developed the ethical side of the legislation without taking into con- 
sideration that the documents he quotes in support of his theory either 
are very late, that is, of the time of the Babylonian captivity, or at least 
have been tampered with by the redactors of the Pentateuch, for it is 
admitted that the so-called Mosaic books could not have been written 
as they stand by Moses. The contents may be old, and many chapters 
even taken verbatim from the Hebrew legislator, but as a whole the 
book is of late composition, since the exile is alluded to in it. Thus 
the ethical character of the Pentateuchal legislation has a late colouring, 
such as we shall find in the second part of our author’s work. 

During the Babylonian exile the strife between the priests and the 
prophets continued, and was even intensified when they returned to 
Jerusalem. Our author accepts Geiger’s opinion that the dominant priests 
were of the family of Zadok, and from this name derives the word 
Zadukim, or Sadducees. The last prophets did not succeed in abolishing the 
sacrificial cultus, and all that they could obtain was a compromise between 
the prophetic and the priestly practice. But there were those ‘ who feared 
Jehovah,’ who could not submit to the priestly observances ; for them the 
temple was not the resting-place of God or a priestly sanctuary, but a house 
of prayer forall. They took the réle of the Levites of the first temple; they 
were the teachers, and to them is due the greatest part of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. In order to hold their own against the Zadokites they 
put forward the idea of an eternal covenant which God made with David 
and his descendants, one of whom should sit upon the throne of Israel. 
This opposition between the priestly régime and the Davidie dynasty, with 
its consequences for the worship of the temple, is now admitted by all his- 
torians ; it continued as long as the political existence of the Jews them- 
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selves, and we find it in the mouth of Christ. Those ‘ who feared God,’ 
if ever these words represented a sect, formed a part of the Great 
Synagogue, who, no doubt, continued the work of Ezra in settling the 
text of the Thorah, in order to avoid additions. This is the meaning, 
according to our author—and we think it plausible—of one of the sayings 
attributed by the Mishnah to the members of the Great Synagogue. They 
used to say, amongst other things, ‘Make a hedge to [around] the law,’ 
usually explained by commentators to make new precepts which will pre- 
vent the transgression of the old ones, a very forced explanation as to the 
word seyag, which means ‘ hedge.’ Our author rejects the idea of a Hexa- 
teuch, and thinks Joshua an independent whole, whilst the Pentateuch is a 
collective work by various writers. After noticing the school of the scribes 
the author continues his exposition of the religious ideas of this period, 
and gives instances of the Zoroastrian influence upon Jewish thought, e.g. 
with respect to angelology and the belief in Satan. This latter word was 
in old times a designation of an office, whilst in Chronicles and Job Satan 
represents a proper name and is not accompanied by the article. The 
ceremony of the red heifer can easily be traced to the Zoroastrian religion. 
The institution of the Nazarites (Numbers vi. 1 to 21) sprang up in the 
class of those ‘who feared God,’ who became later the pious, and who 
finally formed the sect of the Essenes. The priestly class was against the 
Nazarites. This our author considers evident from the saying of Simon the 
Just, who was a Cohen and blamed those who became Nazarites. The 
priests, who in general considered themselves as the holy people, did not 
want a separate institution to observe cleanliness. Herr Sack does not 
explain what the prophet Amos means in chap. ii. 11, 12, where he says, 
‘And I raised up of your sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazarites . .. but ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink.’ Thus the 
post-exilic religion, with the minute ceremonial of sacrifices, holiness, and 
abstention, was introduced against the will of the prophets, the chief 
factor ini Judaism. 

Along with Babylonian-Persian ideas and customs we find the influence 
of Greek philosophy after Alexander the Great. Not only officials and 
priests adhered to Hellenic rule; many prided themselves on their Greek 
names—e.g. Onias, Antigonus, and others—andin the Jewish literature of the 
time Greek philosophy dominates. The chief idea of the pious, according to 
Herr Sack, was derived from the Stoa, as we learn from one of the following 
sayings of Antigonus, successor of the Great Synagogue. He used to say 
(* Aboth,’ i. 8), ‘ Be not as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to 
receive recompense, but be as slaves that minister to the lord without a 
view to receive recompense; and let the fear of heaven be upon you,’ 
which means to practise virtue as a final aim in itself, independent of 
eudaemonism. The sect of pious men transformed itself later into that 
of the Pharisees ; therefore Josephus could qualify their doctrine as similar 
to that of the Stoics. The influence of Greek pessimistic philosophy we 
perceive in Ecclesiastes, the composition of which our author puts in 
agreement with most critics towards the end of the third or the beginning 
of the second century B.c. The book was received as canonical very late, 
about 90 a.p., and our author is perhaps right when he says that Eccle- 
siastes together with Canticles were not yet canonical in the time of 
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Josephus ; therefore he speaks only of twenty-two books. Sirach and the 
Wisdom of Solomon follow closely upon Ecclesiastes. The former represents, 
according to Herr Sack, an orthodox Sadducean tendency, glorifying the 
high priest and passing over in silence the great reformer Ezra. Side by 
side with the creation of a Jewish Alexandrian literature went the 
foundation of the Talmud, by laying down new precepts, partly based 
upon the Thorah and partly in accordance with the requirements of 
the time; and this was called the oral law, because it was kept up tra- 
ditionally and was not allowed to be written down. Many of these 
precepts were enforced by the wise men (whom our author brings into 
connexion with the Sophistic school), the followers of the scribes, by 
declaring that they had been given on Mount Sinai. We pass over 
the further development, political as well as religious, to which Herr 
Sack necessarily devotes a great part of his book, but which repeats 
only what has been said by all historians of this epoch. 

The struggle of the pious against the priests continued under the Macca- 
bean dynasty, and the former not being able to make a radical change tried to 
create new institutions, which would help in abolishing many priestly ones. 
Such is, according to Herr Sack, the institution of the water sacrifice or the 
feast of the tabernacles, which was set up against the cultus of the blood 
sacrifice. In the description of the service for the water ceremony, 
which we find in the Mishnah, it is mentioned that the pious and the 
‘men of deed,’ not the priests, danced all night with torches in their 
hands, accompanied by the Levites’ music, and then went with the dawn to 
the torrent of the Temple mountain with golden vessels, brought the water 
to the altar, and poured it out on it. The procession moved on round the 
altar, having in their hands palms and willows, singing Psalm exviii., in 
which, verse 25, the ‘Hosanna,’ is prominent. The sentence, which 
was evidently a popular exclamation, as appears from Matthew xvi. 9, 
Mark xi. 9, 10, became, according to our author, the watchword of the 
pious, of whom the Essenes formed a part, and who derived their name 
from Hosha, Ossens, i.e. those who say Hosha. This strange derivation 
Herr Sack tries to justify phonetically, in which we shall not follow 
him. He goes on to say that those who received Christ with the cry of 
Hosanna were Essenes, for he follows throughout Professor Graetz’s 
ingenious idea that the early Christians were Essenes. Another strange 
derivation of the author is the word Purim. Purim he derives from 
xvp, Which is in Persian Adhar; therefore the Purim falls in the month 
of Adar, i.e. the feast of fire. But what the plural form of Purim means 
Herr Sack does not say. 

After speaking of the book of Daniel, in which he follows Reuss, Herr 
Sack occupies himself with some of the apocryphal books, beginning with 
the book of Enoch, which is a product of the Essenes, and finishes with 
the book of Jubilees, of which the object is to introduce the era of the 
creation instead of that of Alexander. Before noticing briefly the author’s 
extravagant idea of the origin of Christianity we may mention that 
he does not admit that any psalms were written in the time of the 
Maccabees, mostly on the ground that the poetical language was already 
dead. It is not the place here to agree or to disagree with this view. 

We have already observed that Herr Sack follows Professor Graetz, 
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and makes the early Christians Essenes, whose successors were the 
l:bionites and the Elksai, which our author explains by Elk-Essaei: what 
Elk means he does not say. Jesus was not a real person, but merely 
‘the salvation ’ (from yw"), which was preached by John the Baptist, who 
was called after his death Jesus. It would be mere loss of time to 
adduce our author’s curious arguments for his wild paradoxes, which 
fill nearly fifty pages. He concludes his book with the schools of 
Johanan ben Zakkai at Jamnia and of Gamaliel the Second, which both 
form the real development of the two branches of Talmudic learning, the 
Haggadah and the Halakhah, upon which rabbinism still feeds. He 
finishes by saying that as long as the Talmudico-rabbinic lawbooks are 
considered of higher value than the other books of the past Judaism 
will remain the religion of a nation; only the ethical principles and 
sayings of the prophetical school could produce a world-wide religion. 
In spite of many exaggerations, the book is worth reading, more especially 
the part which traces the development of rabbinism. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


A History of the Later Roman Empire, from Arcadius to Irene (895 a.v. 
to 800 a.v.) By J..B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 2 vol. (London: Macmillan. 1890.) 


Mr. Bury calls his work a ‘ History of the Later Roman Empire.’ That 
empire, as he reminds us, was neither Greek, nor Byzantine, nor yet 
eastern, till the coronation of Karl the Great, but simply Roman. The 
empire was one and indivisible from Augustus to Irene, whether it was 
governed by Diocletian and Maximian, by Leo and Majorian, by Justinian, 
or by the Isaurian Leo. When old Rome was desolated by the Gothic 
war, new Rome became the centre of the world’s affairs. Long after the 
fabled extinction of the empire in the west it was a living power to 
Gregory of Tours and his barbarian kings, and the distant Augustus of 
Constantinople was still a dominus rerum hwmanarum. Only the horror 
of Irene’s crime enabled the westerns to set up a worthier successor of 
Constantine VI in their own mighty king of the Franks and Lombards. 
With this conception of his subject our author traces its history 
through four eventful centuries from Arcadius to Irene, including the 
Teutonic conquest of the west, the recovery and loss of Italy and Africa, 
the wars of Heraclius with the Persians and the Saracens, and the re- 
generation of the empire by the iconoclasts—in a word, the whole transi- 
tion from ancient to medieval society. It is no light undertaking which 
risks a contrast on almost every page with the stately periods of Gibbon, 
with Mr. Hodgkin’s graceful narrative, or with the research of Felix 
Dahn. Mr. Bury, however, avoids direct comparison by taking the 
empire itself as his proper subject. Thus he disposes of the Gothic war 
in a few formal paragraphs, and gives full accounts of the obscure contests 
of Justinian on his eastern frontier, or of the wars of Maurice with the 
Avars. These are what seem to him the events of vital consequence to 
the empire ; and in them, moreover, he breaks new ground, for Gibbon 
almost passed over the affairs of Colchis, and even Hopf blundered sadly 
over the strange Greek of Theophylactus Simocatta. Our author goes 
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his own way steadily and without enthusiasm, resisting temptations to 
‘Herodotean digressions,’ but never warming to his splendid subject. 
His industry is great, his scholarship is good, and his command of Russian 
gives a special value to his discussions of Slavonic questions. On the 
Asiatic side he is not so well equipped. His account of the Saracen con- 
quests is meagrely filled out from Weil; and when he comes to the 
Persian war of Anastasius he overlooks the Syriac chronicle of Jos)iua 
the Stylite, and even Professor Wright’s translation of it. 

Upon the whole it seems to us that Mr. Bury would have done his 
work better if he had been less afraid of the dry-bones school of historians, 
who preach so diligently that general ideas and careful writing are the 
ruin of history, that the wider aspects of events must be left to the 
romancers, and that Christianity in particular must not be touched without 
the tongs, though there is no great harm in a little mild speculation about 
pestilences. Our author never sinks below a decent mediocrity of lan- 
guage, but, with the fear of Mrs. Grundy before him, he never rises very 
much above it. He gives us plenty of straightforward narrative, discus- 
sions in abundance, and sometimes a little play of fancy, but hardly ever 
a luminous statement or a powerful summing up of an important question. 
Is it want of thought or want of self-confidence which so often limits him 
to commonplace remarks ? We prefer to think it is the latter. 

On one great question he has not made sure of his foundations. He seems 
never to have formed a clear idea of the meaning of Christianity and of the 
great moral revolution of the Nicene age. Thus his introductory chapters 
are the weakest part of the entire work. A closer study of the fourth century 
might have saved him not only from a generally superficial and perfunctory 
treatment of Christianity, but from definite errors like that of making 
the neoplatonic theology ‘ generically similar to Christian,’ or (to instance 
a simple matter of fact) representing Constantius as ‘ enforcing the word 
épenovmor in the formula,’ (which formula?) Indeed, accuracy is not his 
strong point when he gets beyond his proper subject. Strange oversights 
or misprints are scattered about, as when Archbishop Thomas of Canter- 
bury is invited to the council in 680. These last, however, are surface 
matters, and we must not make much of them. It is only due to Mr. 
Bury to say that he has found a real lacuna in our historical literature, 
and achieved no small measure of success in filling it. His subject is a 
difficult one, and he has not spared good work on it. The book needs and 
repays careful study as a whole, but a few miscellaneous points of interest 
may be mentioned here. Amongst the most noticeable are his unfavour- 
able opinions of Stilicho and Tiberius II, his discussions of the Gainas 
crisis and the origin of the Themes, his history of the financial bureaux 
and of the official dignities generally, and his accounts of the passes of 
the Balkans and of the state of education and society in the iconoclast 
period. H. M. Gwarkin. 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Verwaltung in Italien 
(540-750). Von Lupo Moritz Harrmann. (Leipzig: Hirzel. 1889.) 


Tue history of the Byzantine domination in Italy has of late years 

attracted the special attention of students, and certainly the subject is one 

worthy of minute study. The treatise now before us by Herr Hartmann 
PP2 
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is a very careful survey of the organization of the Byzantine government 
in Italy since the fall of the Gothic kingdom and during the Lombard 
period. The work, divided under four heads, examines first the position 
of the exarchs, and then one by one the systems of the civil, the military, 
and the financial administration. The chapter on the exarchs is very 
interesting. Following and corroborating the observations of Professor 
Calisse in his ‘ Governo dei Bizantini in Italia,’ he rejects Narses from the 
series of the exarchs, but he does not agree with the Italian professor in 
believing that the first exarch may have been Longinus, and rather thinks 
that the series began with a Decius mentioned in a letter of Pope 
Pelagius II, a.p. 584. It is well, however, to observe that a French 
writer, M. Diehl, who simultaneously with Hartmann has been writing 
on this subject (‘Etudes sur l’administration byzantine dans 1’Exarchat 
de Ravenna’), infers from the same letter of Pelagius that the first of the 
exarchs was Baduarius, the son-in-law of Justin IJ. However this 
particular point may be, the history of each of the exarchs, gathered 
diligently by Hartmann from all available sources, and his observations 
on their authority and position in the government, will be of great use to 
all future historians of the period. The chapter on the civil officers (‘ Die 
Civilbeamten ’) deals with the civil administration of Italy, the attribu- 
tions of the various magistrates, their relations with the provinces and 
the municipalities, and with the church, whose political influence was 
continually increasing and in many cases superseding the civil authority. 
This latter authority was also diminished by the encroachments of the 
military element, to which is devoted another chapter of the book (‘ Das 
Militar’). The necessity of garrisoning the most important places gave 
origin to military districts on the borders near the Alps, at Ravenna, at 
Rome, and elsewhere in central and south Italy. Besides, the exarch at 
Ravenna was at the head of a special army, ready for the many emergencies 
which occurred owing to the chronic state of war through which the 
Byzantine domination lived its life in Italy. The consequence of this 
perpetual state of war was an ever-increasing power of the military 
element, which in many cases transformed itself into a sort of military 
feudalism. But the most important part of this short treatise seems to 
us to be found in the chapter devoted to the financial administration 
(Finanzverwaltung), which gives a very clear insight into the sad state 
of the economical conditions of Italy at that period. With extreme 
care the author goes over the various possessions and resources of the 
state, and deals with the nature and the use of the impositions. The 
horrible oppression of the country under Byzantine fiscalism comes out 
only the more vividly in these pages because the author does not attempt 
to generalise about it, but contents himself by presenting mere solid 
facts in a dry and concise way. This dryness is, indeed, the chief com- 
plaint one feels inclined to make against this book, which in that respect 
is in contrast with the work of M. Diehl, more brilliant though equally 
careful and diligent. But perhaps while the plan chosen by Herr 
Hartmann rendered this dryness unavoidable, it has nevertheless many 
advantages in its great simplicity and in an objective accumulation of 
facts which it would have been difficult to obtain under a different 
system. Uao Bauzanl. 
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Il Regesto di Farfa di Gregorio da Catino. Pubblicato da I. Giorei e 
U. Bauzant. Vol. II, II, IV. Roma: Presso la Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria. (1879, 1888, 1888.) 


Regesto Sublacense dell’ undecimo secolo. Pubblicato da L. ALLopI e 
G. Leva. Roma: Presso la Societ’ Romana di Storia Patria. (1885.) 


THE Societ’i Romana di Storia Patria has set a splendid example to other 
societies in its Biblioteca or series of collections of documents, of which the 
first four lie before us ; and though they have reached us somewhat late, 
‘it is not too late to give a short account of their contents and importance. 

The register of the monastery of Santa Maria at Farfa in the Sabine 
territory was transcribed from the archives of the house by Gregorio da 
Catino at the end of the eleventh century. He gave his work the fanciful 
title of Liber gemniagraphus sive cleronomialis Ecclesiae Farfensis. 
The register will be completed in one volume more, with the exception 
of some preliminary matter, including three indexes, which, together 
with the editor’s introduction, is reserved for publication in the first 
volume. Many of the documents in the collection have already been 
printed by Muratori and others. But if its interest has been in this way 
in some part forestalled, it was not the less desirable to have the entire 
text published at length ; for it is only in a complete edition that we can 
follow the history of the abbey and of its territorial possessions in detail, while 
for diplomatic study such a text, showing the variations of legal formulae, c., 
from time to time, is absolutely indispensable. In view of the importance 
for critical purposes of an exact reproduction of the original, the editors, 
Signor Giorgi and Count Ugo Balzani, have made no changes in the or- 
thography of the manuscript, with the single exception of the punctuation, 
in regard to which they have rightly considered that some concession 
should be made to the convenience of readers. We cannot help feeling that 
they would have done well to make the further concession of printing proper 
names with capital initials, a plan which would have greatly lightened 
the labour of finding one’s way through a mass of a thousand documents. 
But their principle that the first edition of a codex should present a diplo- 
matic text deserves respect. Even obvious mistakes are corrected only in 
footnotes ; the peculiarities of the manuscript are faithfully reproduced, 
and the monograms of the signatories are given in facsimile. _ 

The trustworthiness of Gregorio da Catino’s work justifies the fidelity 
of his editors. It was pointed out by Brunner in the ‘ Mittheilungen des 
Instituts fur désterreichische Geschichtsforschung,’ vol. ii., that the register 
accurately reflects some of the distinctive criteria which are known from 
original charters of the time. For instance, the completio is absent from 
older Italian charters, the so-called ‘ Beneventine’ type, which might 
or might not have a subscriptio, prevailing. By degrees, however, the 
Lombard formula, ‘ complevi et dedi,’ or the like, came into use. In the 
Farfa charters it first makes its appearance in 757 (doc. 40, vol. ii. 48), 
the earlier documents having no completio; while in Reman documents 
we find the Roman formula ‘ complevi et absolvi’ (e.g. doc. 511, vol. iii. 
223). All the critical evidence of this sort bears out the truth of Gregorio’s 
profession, in his preface (vol. ii. 6), that he copied honestly what he had 
before him and wittingly neither added nor omitted anything. On the other 
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hand it is clear that some of the documents which he transcribed were either 
in a bad state of preservation, or else were not originals but inaccurate 
copies. A striking example occurs in document 405 (vol. iii. 114), where 
a charter of the empress Theophania (Theophano) is assigned to ‘ Theo- 
fanius gratia divina imperator augustus’ and embellished with the effigy 
of an emperor with a beard. Inanother case (doc. 342, vol. ili. 45) the name 
of the emperor Berengar was accidentally omitted in the formula ‘ anno 
imperii domini imperatoris in Christo V,’ and so slight was the knowledge 
of those days preserved in the time of the copyist that he set down an 
imaginary emperor ‘ Imperius ’ under the year 916 in his chronological list 
(vol. ii. 15). Even so late as 1028 a variety in the writing of the emperor 
Conrad’s name (doc. 781, vol. iv. 186) misled him into the invention of an 
emperor Conon (vol. ii.18).! Nevertheless the value of Gregorio’s transcripts 
is unique, since not one of the originals is now known to exist. When 
Bethmann visited Farfa in 1853, he found there none earlier than the 
twelfth century (‘ Mon. Germ. Hist.’ Ser. xi. 520) ; and Gregorio’s register 
itself, after having been carried off to France, was restored, not to the 
monastery, but to the Vatican library. 

The history of the abbey of Farfa is well known from the narrative 
entitled ‘ Constructio Farfensis,’ which runs as far as 857, and its con- 
tinuation the ‘ Destructio Monasterii Farfensis’ written by Abbot Hugh 
early in the eleventh century. From these we learn the steps by which, 
chiefly through the lavish grants of the Carolingian sovereigns, Farfa 
became one of the richest religious houses in Italy. Its wealth naturally 
exposed it to the attacks of the Arabs in the unsettled time that followed ; 
and at length the monks were driven to abandon their home and scatter 
themselves in new quarters. On their return we have that most curious 
picture of monastic life in the tenth century, drawn by Abbot Hugh in the 
‘ Destructio,’ when two of the monks murdered the abbot and divided the 
property of the house between them, each (it seems) ranking as abbot. 
They lived all the while as married men, nuptialiter, and endowed their 
families out of the plunder of the monastery. Soon a third rival was 
introduced in the person of Sarilo or Serlio, of whom Liudprand tells us 
(‘ Antapod.’ v. 8) that he acquired the marquisate of Spoleto from Anscar in 
940 ; afterwards, adds the ‘ Destructio’ (xi.), when King Hugh appeared on 
the scene, Sarilo, seeing his cause hopeless, put on the guise of a monk and 
sought the king’s mercy. He was then, after King Hugh’s manner, set 
over all the abbeys in the march of Fermo. Accordingly he is placed in 
the list of abbots of Farfa, which had considerable possessions near 
Fermo, under the year 948 (Reg. ii. 16, cf. ‘M. G. H.,’ Ser. xi. 537 note) ; 
and the singularity of his position, which on all accounts was not long 
maintained, may excuse Gregory for placing him in the Register itself a 
quarter of a century too late (vol. iii. 96). In this time of confusion, 
the senator Alberic attempted to put an end to the scandalous state of 
things at Farfa by the appointment of another abbot, Dagibert, who after 
some years wae poisoned. His successor, Adam, also sent from Rome, 
yielded to the social conditions which he found in the monastery, and 
adopted all its vices. When he died, the abbey remained for a time with- 


' This form of the name is well known ; e.g. Ruotger regularly calls Conrad the Red 
*Cuono’ (Vit. Brun. xix. xxiv.) 
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out a head. The monks, who had taken to themselves wives, lived in 
country houses round the monastery, only visiting it in order to attend 
mass on Sundays and carry off plunder. They even pulled down their 
rooms in the building, so as to escape being compelled to return te 
monastic life. 

One naturally looks into the Register for traces of these astonishing 
excesses. The time of peril from the Arabs is marked by a total absence 
of documents between 898 and 920.2 Henceforward the charters of gift 
and, more commonly, of exchange are numerous. The felon abbot Campo 
(from about 936) appears doing business in decorous fashion, and with 
strict regard to established usages. The proper officers are present to 
authenticate the transaction, and the consent of the monks is invariably 
recorded. If we pass over a possible case of misdoing in the grant of a 
life-interest in certain lands in 947 for a sum of money paid down (doe. 
354, vol. iii. 56), there is no symptom of any irregularity in the adminis- 
tration of the monastic property. We read nothing of grants to the 
abbots’ children, nothing of benefactions to Campo’s son-in-law, the Jew 
Azo; whatever was done in this way—and the testimony of Abbot Hugh is 
positive on the point—has no record among the deeds of the monastery. At 
last, about 939 (for the chronological order of the documents is often dis- 
turbed, sometimes for a whole series of documents), we have an account 
of the treasures stolen and carried away by Campo’s colleague Hildebrand, 
who had a separate establishment near Fermo. The list, which has 
already been printed by Bethmann (‘ M. G. H.,’ Ser. xi. 536 note), is a 
curious one, and includes sigilla duo de auro que miserunt Karolus et 
Pipinus filius eius in uno praecepto, not to speak of several commentaries 
on the Bible, a history of the Lombards, and other books (doc. 879, vol. 
iii. 84). The following document lets out the true state of things : Interea 
in huius regimine monasterit apud Marchiam flagitiosus et tyrannus atque 
dissipator bonorum coenobii alter praeerat abbas Hildeprandus, divisus 
a prescripto malivolo Campone, plurimarum rerum monasterii distractore 
earumque iniquo concambiatore, ac paucorum bonorum pigro acquisitore, 
multorum etiam consanguinets largitore. Whence it is evident that the 
preceding charters were industriously selected, and no record left standing 
of the more compromising transactions. Nor is it less significant of the 
state of confusion in which the rule of the abbey lay that two gifts of the 
years 941 and 951 are made not to any abbot by name, according to the 
uniform practice, excepting during a vacancy, but in general terms to the 
monastery (No. 387, 385, vol. iii. 90, 88). In the chronological list pre- 
fixed to the Register, the name of abbot Dagibert is found under the year 
948, but no successor is mentioned until 966, the intervening abbot Adam 
being omitted. The charters, however, if correctly dated, show that 
Dagibert held office at least from 947 to 952, and Adam then makes his 
appearance from 958 onwards. Meanwhile the old profligate, Campo, 
goes on making and receiving grants imperturbably until 962. When Adam 
died, the pope sent a new abbot, John, who found that Hildebrand at 
Fermo was disposed to claim the reversion of the entire abbacy for him- 

* One document (372, vol. iii. 79), we may note, is assigned to this latter year by an 


evident mistake, since then neither was Stephen VIII pope nor Campo abbot. Ap- 
parently the year should be 940. 
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self and it was not until the two claimants—Hildebrand, it is said (‘ Destr. 
Mon. Farf.’ xiii.) accompanied by his wife—made their suit before Otto 
the Great at Ravenna in 971, that John obtained undisputed possession of 
his office (doc. 895, vol. iii. 97). The unity thus restored lasted only for a 
time ; for John, cleaving to the manners of his predecessors, was super- 
seded, and the new abbot settled the dispute by a division of the con- 
ventual property (‘ Destr.’ xiv.) This rival abbot finds no place, however, in 
the Register, and it is evident that the public opinion of the monastery 
supported the wicked John, who was finally re-established in 996 (doc. 
418, vol. iii. 128). Two years later, with the accession of Hugh, the 
author of the ‘ Destructio’ as well as of some, probably, of the notices in- 
corporated in the Register, the real revival of the abbey began; it con- 
tinued through the days of Gregorio da Catino until the thirteenth century, 
and fell with the empire, of which for all its time of prosperity it had been 
a devoted supporter. Yet Abbot Hugh himself did not obtain his dignity 
without some trouble; he was charged with usurping the abbacy without 
the emperor’s leave, and in fact with having bought it from the pope ; and 
he had to be solemnly pardoned, and his appointment confirmed by 
Otto III (doc. 700, vol. iv. 102). 

The documents in the Farfa Register, extending as they do from 705 
to 1069, are of various characters at different times. One element, how- 
ever, is constant, namely, the noble and unmatched series of imperial 
diplomas that run from Charles the Great to Henry IV, in continuation 
of those of the Lombard kings and the dukes of Spoleto. Of the earlier 
documents in the collection nearly all are grants or transfers of land, 
notarial reports of actions regarding property being few in number; but 
after the long period of misrule in the middle of the tenth century such 
claims naturally arose, and from about 981 they gradually increase in 
number until the reports of them fill the greater part of the Register 
during the last years of the century and the beginning of the next. In 
these the monastery seems regularly to win its case. When the abbey 
has again settled down in quietness, the grants of land resume their pre- 
ponderance. In 1018 we find an isolated example of a gift of books (doc. 
514, vol. ili. 225). The accessions of abbots are noted simply with their 
names and numbers until we reach 1048, when the last abbot mentioned 
receives a biographical panegyric with the documentary record of his 
election (vol. iv. 209 ff). The grants furnish abundant specimens of the 
varieties of conveyance under Roman, Lombard,*and Frankish law (e.g. 
doc. 348, 403), and the notarial minutes illustrate these varieties more 
particularly in the forms of legal procedure. Thus in doc. 426 (vol. iii. 
187 ff.) the abbot claims Lombard law in a case tried by Otto III and 
Gregory V in 998, in which the conflict of laws comes out in a very 
interesting way. 

In a work of the magnitude of the Farfa Register it is impossible in a 
short review to deal with more than a fragment. In the ‘Tusculan’ 
period of the papacy there are many documents that invite attention, and 
throw light on the doings of the Crescentius family. In a document of 
the year 1014 (No. 492, vol. iii. 201) Benedict VIII (whose accession, by 
the way, is fixed precisely to 21 May, instead of the end of June or even 
July, 1012, in a learned note, vol. iv. 34) signs his name ‘ Teophilactus 
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qui Benedictus papa vocor,’ and elsewhere attempts to write the first word 
in Greek letters (doc. 502, 639, vol. iii. 212, iv. 38). It is not generally 
known that this pope bore the same name (or surname) as his nephew 
Benedict IX. In a document of 1036 (566, vol. iii. 273) a capitulary 
of Pippin is assigned to his father Charles the Great, and quoted 
in a largely extended sense. References to the ‘Edictus Lango- 
bardorum,’ of which there are some instances in the earlier charters, 
become frequent in deeds from about 1022 onwards (e.g. doc. 721, 
784, 735, 736). A peculiar measure, the perch of ten feet, ad pedem 
cubitalem qui dicitur Liutprandi regis, is mentioned in document 745 
(vol. iv. 154); but the glossarial interest of the Register would require a 
volume for adequate treatment. The personal names are not less deserv- 
ing of examination, and some of the titles are curious, as when ‘ Demetrius 
grammaticus’ and ‘ Petrus grammaticus’ appear as landholders (doc. 
878, 499, vol. iii. 83, 207). The value of the notices for the local history 
not only of the country districts of middle Italy, but also of the city of 
Rome, great as it indisputably must be, is such as can only be appraised 
by an Italian topographer working on the spot. It is sufficient if we 
have here merely indicated the characteristics which give to the Farfa 
Register its exceptional importance, an importance which has its recog- 
nition in the magnificent and almost faultless form in which it is printed 
by F. Vigo of Leghorn and in the scholarly devotion of its editors. With- 
out an actual collation with the manuscript it is impossible to speak 
with confidence of the correctness of the edition ; but such tests as we 
can apply—for instance, in checking a large number of the chronological 
data presented by the text with the editors’ notes—have led us to form a 
high opinion of its accuracy and trustworthiness. 

The length to which these remarks on the Farfa Register have extended 
precludes us from more than briefly mentioning the other work of which 
the title is placed at the head of this notice. The Subiaco Register 
was written a little earlier than the Farfa book, probably during the 
pontificate of Alexander II or of Gregory VII. The documents are arranged 
in no sort of order, but the editors have prefixed a chronological table. 
The earliest document is probably of the date of 758; the last that of 
1064. Some documents belonging to the twelfth century, and one of the 
thirteenth, with two early ones, are inserted in later hands, and form no 
part of the original Register as compiled by the unknown monk of the 
eleventh century. The value of the work, which was issued in 1885, has 
long been acknowledged by scholars, and the labours of the editors, 
Signori Allodi and Levi, have been duly estimated. The indexes of names 
and places and the glossary add greatly to the usefulness of the edition. 
We may also call attention to the ‘ bibliografia’ at the end of the preface 
containing a list of the documents which have already found their way 
into print in various books and collections. A similar list will no doubt 
appear in the Farfa register when it is finished; but in both works it 
would have been more convenient to have specified the fact of a document 
having been published in a footnote to this particular document as well. 

Reaeinatp L. Poors. 


* The fact, however, is noticed, and the Farfa document cited by Gregorovius, 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom, ii. 16, n. 1. 
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Select Pleas in Manorial and other Seignorial Courts. Vol. I. Edited 


for the Selden Society by F. W. Marrnanp. (London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1888.) 


Ir is always a pleasure to review Professor Maitland’s work. One is 
sure to meet in it either new facts, or at least old facts presented in a 
novel light. In the volume before us the conclusions he arrives at 
are as original as they are important; and the evidence on which they 
are based is effectively and skilfully marshalled. 

Perhaps the theory of most interest to historical students here 
advanced is the contention that the leet jury, which has been held by 
our greatest authority to bear ‘every mark of the utmost antiquity,’ had 
its origin in seignorial usurpation favoured by an accidental confusion. 
The jury of presentment, he holds, originates in the assize of Clarendon ; 
and, becoming ‘implicated’ with the pre-existent view of frankpledge, 
in the great half-yearly hundred court, it assumed the form we meet 
with in the sheriff's towon. This sheriff's towon was then, he suggests, 
imitated by those lords who enjoyed views of frankpledge, and who 
endeavoured to develop their ‘ capital pledges’ into the jury of present- 
ment that we are familiar with in the court leet. Of course, so revolu- 
tionary a view as this can only,.as the writer observes, be ‘ put forward 
tentatively,’ for the links in the chain of evidence are, and must be, to 
some extent, hypothetical. But, where all is so obscure, one can but say 
that the theory of antiquity is as difficult to establish as the theory of 
confusion. It would surely help us to clear the ground if we could decide 
what the word ‘leet’ (leta) originally meant, and how it came to be 
identified with the cwria visus franci plegii. I have found instances of 
the use of the word a century earlier than the first known to Mr. 
Maitland ; for it occurs even under William I; but the elaborate note 
devoted to the subject in the present volume fails to decide either the 
origin or early meaning of the term. All that seems clear is that it can 
be traced to East Anglia; and if the word ‘trilinguum,’ which I have 
met with (in the sense of a jurisdiction) at an early date, be equivalent to 
the A.S. thredra gelétu it may possibly place us on the right track. 

Of the various courts whose rolls are selected for his purpose, the 
first are those of some manors held by the Abbey of Bec, which commence 
in 1246. The next is the court of the Abbot of Ramsey, held at 
Broughton in Huntingdonshire, its rolls belonging to the years 1258 and 
1293-5. On the existence and character of this court great stress is laid 
by the writer, who insists that ‘no stretch of language will enable us to 
call the court of Broughton the court of a manor—it is the court of a great 
fief.’ The importance of this contention lies in its opposition to the accepted 
maxim that ‘ the so-called court of an honour was nothing but an aggregate 
of manorial courts.’ This latter view would reduce the honorial jurisdic- 
tion to a mere development of the manorial principle. Broadly speaking, 
the evidence at present available on the subject tends to suggest that the 
court of an honour had its origin in the feudal principle, and was of alien 
introduction. If it was thus, indeed, an exotic institution, we can under- 
stand why it failed to flourish on English soil, or to hold its own against 
the royal jurisdiction on the one hand, and the manorial principle on 
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the other. The Broughton court was clearly, from the rolls here printed, 
a weak one. Its meetings—held, it would seem, in imitation of those 
of the hundred— were but poorly attended; and its chief business 
appears to have been matters connected with feudal tenure and military 
service. Unfortunately its rolls fail to throw upon the latter subject as 
much light as could be wished, because the Ramsey Abbey fief had 
retained a corporate liability for its service instead of being cut up, as was 
the usual practice, into distinct knight’s fees. 

The next rolls quoted from are those of the same abbey’s manorial 
courts temp. Edward I. These, like those of the Bee manors, are of ex- 
treme interest to the student of the village community and its life ; 
but their importance for institutional purposes is less than those belong- 
ing to the manor of King’s Ripton, by which they are followed. Ripton 
was @ manor (or member of a manor) on ancient demesne. Hence its 
tenants, after its transfer to the abbey, were constantly at strife with 
their new lords as to the services due from their holdings. Professor 
Maitland quotes at length the instructive pleadings from one of these 
suits, under Edward I, in which the tenants failed to make good their 
pretensions. This, however, did not discourage them, for, as the writer 
observes, ‘ the privileged nature of the tenure had engendered a privileged 
race, very tenacious of its land and of its customs.’ The three-weekly 
courts of Ripton were among the points in which it differed from the sur- 
rounding manors, and the whole character of the manor may serve to 
remind us of the peculiar, and in many ways superior, position of tenants 
on Ancient Demesne. 

The court rolls of the Fair of St. Ives (p. 275), though ‘ in no sense 
manorial,’ are, happily, included in Professor Maitland’s scheme, on the 
plea that the court was ‘seignorial;’ for, as he urges, ‘there are few 
documents which give so much detailed information about the commercial 
law and commercial morals of the thirteenth century.’ The extracts, 
however, here given are confined, of necessity, to those entries which 
illustrate the ‘lex mercatoria.’ In an admirable introduction to these 
extracts, Professor Maitland discusses the nature and growth of the ‘ law 
merchant’ as distinguished from the common law, touching on such 
matters as contractual obligations, the tally, the ‘God’s penny,’ and the 
whole scheme of ‘ private international law.’ His remarks on the com- 
munitas in its trading, contrasted with its municipal aspect, are most 
suggestive, and the idea of ‘a tacit guarantee for the trading debts of 
one’s fellow townsmen ’ is deserving of careful study. 

The remaining rolls quoted from in this volume are those of the Battle 
Abbey manor of Brightwaltham, and of the abbess of Romsey’s courts for 
the hundred of Wherwelsdown and the manor of Ashton in Wiltshire. 
The ‘ apparatus’ of this book is as perfect as in the writer’s previous 
works, and it is impossible to praise too highly the combination of minute 
labour with breadth of view, which are the essential qualifications for 


editing such records, and which distinguish so conspicuously this admir- 
able volume. J. H. Rounp. 
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Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. I. (New 
York and London: 1889.) 


Etudes de critique et d'histoire par les membres de la Section des Sciences 
Religieuses. Vol. I. (Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes.) 
(Paris: 1889.) 


THESE two works, widely as they differ in character and in style, are 
alike in being the outcome of recent efforts towards an organised, scientific, 
and impartial examination of the history of religious thought and life. 
The new American society aims, as the president (Dr. Schaff) set forth in 
his opening address, at ‘cultivating church history as a science, in an 
unsectarian, catholic spirit;’ and the object of the Section des Etudes 
Religieuses, as it is clearly and ably explained in the introduction to this. 
volume by M. Albert Réville, is to examine the various fields com- 
prised without any efforts at iconoclasm or propaganda, men of all re- 
ligions being admitted as teachers d la seule condition de reconnaitre 
le principe de l’autonomie de la science historique et critique. Whether, 
both in France and in America, there may not be some hindrances (of 
widely different character in the two countries) to the investigation of 
some at least of the problems of church history in a perfectly white light, 
may be doubted by the reader of both publications—yet the experiments 
are none the less welcome. 

It is, however, hardly fair to compare the American with the French 
publication, seeing that the latter represents the labours of specialists and 
is designed for students, whereas the former, though for the most part. 
the work of professors of ecclesiastical history, is addressed to a wider 
audience. ‘The sessions were attended to a gratifying extent by the 
Washington public.’ It may, however, be permitted to regret that this 
appeal to the public precludes a more thorough and scholarly investi- 
gation of some of the problems under discussion, while the nature and 
objects of the society are not such as to encourage a really popular and 
attractive style. In Dr. Schaff’s paper on the progress of religious 
freedom there is not much that is new to most students of history, and 
the general view taken leaves an impression that any other relations 
between church and state than those which prevail in America are not 
only faulty but vicious. To call Mary Tudor ‘bloody Mary,’ Pius IX 
‘the first infallible pope,’ and Madame de Maintenon the ‘ last mistress’ 
of Louis XIV, are perhaps errors both of taste and of judgment in a 
work of this kind. Dr. Lea’s study of indulgences in Spain is introduced 
by a reference to a recent discussion in Boston, which ‘ gives a momen- 
tary practical influence to the historical questions involved in it,’ 
although the paper itself is a piece of scholarly research. Dr. Moffat, 
in his essay on ‘A Crisis in the Middle Ages,’ views the Canossa 
incident in an anti-papal light, and without a clear historical appreciation 
of all the circumstances. Dr. Scott’s ‘Notes on Syncretism,’ in which 
he examines Alexandrian influences modifying early Christian belief, 
seems to identify too closely the original Pauline theology with the 
Paulinism of the reformation. Dr. Foster’s paper on Melanchthon’s 
Synergism is an interesting study of the growth of that reformer’s 
opinions. Dr. Richardson’s ‘Influence of the Golden Legend on Pre- 
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Reformation Culture History ’ points the way to an interesting field of 
investigation, though without an inquiry into the sources of the Golden 
Legend we should feel doubtful how far to attribute the various legendary 
growths to the direct influence of that collection of stories. 

The Section des Sciences Religiewses embraces many distant fields, but 
the breadth of mind, power of organisation, and respect for thoroughness 
which distinguish the president, Mr. Albert Réville, ensure that the work 
in each department shall be good of its kind, and it is very gratifying to 
hear that as many as 120 eager and disinterested young Frenchmen 
have followed the courses, which comprise, besides the lectures here pub- 
lished, classes for the systematic study of the sacred literature of various 
peoples. The least satisfactory part of the work, perhaps, is that relating 
to New Testament criticism, since, in his paper on the Conversion of St. 
Paul, the late M. Havet, apparently from an exaggerated dread of seeming 
to favour supernaturalism, launches some rather wild hypotheses, which 
he does not attempt to prove. No such charge can be brought against 
M. Sabatier’s interesting examination of the relations between the Pauline 
-epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. M. Maurice Vernes’ paper on the 
Ancient Populations of Palestine seems to be a useful contribution to Old 
Testament criticism and history. There are papers on various points in 
Indian, Chinese, Egyptian, and Arabian religions, one on Rabbinical 
systems, two on early Christianity (on the early uses of the word sacra- 
mentum, and on the position of widows in the primitive church) ; also an 
interesting article by M. Picavet, on the origin of the scholastic philosophy 
in France and Germany, in which he vindicates Alcuin against his recent 
detractors, and shows the importance of Neo-Platonic influence as com- 
pared with that of Aristotle on medieval thought. But perhaps the 
most important essays are that of M. Esmein on Yvo of Chartres, and 
his attitude towards the question of investitures—a study which inci- 
dentally throws a good deal of light on the whole course of the investiture 
-controversy in France—and that of M. Massebieau on the classification 
of the works of Philo. The chief object of this paper is to show that 
‘si notre auteur avait l’dme mystique, c’était wn esprit lucide,’ whereas 
the clue to his system has been lost by uncritical editing. Especially the 
Allegorical Commentary should be regarded ‘not as a quarry, but as a 
building.’ 

Some of these writers are well acquainted with the works of English 
scholars M. Albert Réville pays a respectful homage to Professor Max 
Miiller, and M. Sabatier refers to Doctors Westcott and Hort. Both the 
results obtained and the vastness of the field yet unoccupied make 
us inclined to wish that we had a section des Etudes Religieuses here 
in England, where our atmosphere is less polemical than that of America, 
-and possibly more favourable to religious criticism than that of France. 

ALICE GARDNER. 


Essai sur la Géographie Féodale de la Bretagne, avec la carte des Fiefs et 
Seigneuries de cette Province. Par ARTHUR DE LA BorDERIE, Corres- 
pondant de l'Institut. (Rennes: J. Plihon et Hervé. 1889.) 


Tuts last monograph of M. de la Borderie is not the least valuable or 
elaborate of his many notable contributions to the history of Brittany. 
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Historic geography has not been studied with much result by French 
savants. Only one important work on the subject has appeared for many 
years—M. Anguste Longnon’s ‘ Géographie de la Gaule au VI® Siécle’— 
for M. Houzé’s somewhat pretentious atlas is unsatisfactory and disappoint- 
ing. And yet, considering how impossible it is for us to understand our 
own relations with France, our quarrels and wars, which sprang out of 
English claims upon the French provinces, it is not a little curious how 
vague is our knowledge, for the most part, of the actual geographical limits 
of the territories whose names are household words. The truth is that 
the boundaries of the provinces were continually changing more or less 
according as vassal or overlord gained either upon the other. The build- 
ing up of the great duchy of Normandy is a typical instance. 

It is at the beginning of the ninth century that we first hear much of 
Brittany. Nominoé may be said to have united the independent chieftains 
under one head and succeeded in consolidating his rule over them. The 
persistent aggressions of Charles the Bald served to keep up this union, but 
the tragic fate of Herispoé and the successful revolt of Solomon suggest 
the probability that the bond which kept the Armoricans together would 
not have borne too long a strain. The ravages of the Danes in the penin- 
sula must have been frightful. The Celtic people, who had been settled 
for ages westward of a line between the Couesnon and the Loire, appear to 
have been divided into a number of tribes or septs, each with its hereditary 
chief. The district which each of these tribes occupied had the semblance 
of a civil and ecclesiastical organisation. The plow was the term by 
which the tribal community, and the land belonging to it, was designated 
(compare Plou-balay, Plou-harnel, Plou-gastel, Plou-agat, &ec.) .The 
chieftain was called the machtiern. The struggle with the Northmen 
must have been exceptionally obstinate and bloody. Not only monas- 
teries and churches but all the leaders of the people, the machtierns, were 
swept away. Only hideous confusion and obliteration of every landmark 
and institution ensued. Alain Barbe-Torte—he who took refuge for a 
while with our Althelstan—was the Breton hero who gave new life and 
new hope to his people. Somehow he swept the terrible Northmen from his 
duchy, and from the year 938, says M. de la Borderie, an era of reconstruc- 
tion began. The tribal system came to an end and was replaced by all the 
machinery of feudalism—commendation, vassalage, fiefs, military service, 
suit of court, fealty, homage, and the rest. It was the price the Bretons 
paid for riddance from the vikings, who came to harry andslay. Ifany man 
has a right to hold a theory of this kind, it is M. de la Borderie ; but 
we are most of us inclined to be sceptical when asked to believe that a 
constitutional and social revolution such as is here postulated could have 
been carried out by legislative enactment or anything like it. If it be true 
that the old tribal communities broke up in Brittany and a new régime came 
in their place, resulting in the general substitution of tenure by military 
service and the bringing in of all those ample relations which the ‘ feudal 
system ’ implies, it is difficult to believe that this could have been arrived 
at in any other way than by the slow process of growth and development ; 
difficult to believe that it could have been brought about in a generation 
or a century ; and in this instance the evidence is wanting. 

On the other hand when we come to the thirteenth century we 
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certainly find Brittany divided into eight great fiefs, designated as baillies 
(bailiwicks), held of the dukes of Brittany by the ordinary feudal services; 
and that the famous ‘ Livre des UOstz’ not only sets forth in detail these 
services due to Duke Jean II in the year 1294, but shows unmistakably 
that such services had been claimed and rendered from a long time back. 
The question is, How far back ? As a statistical record the ‘ Livre des Ostz ’ 
may be compared with the manorial extents of the same age which are 
to be met with among ourselves, and with the famous ancient polyptics, 
of which the most important and valuable is that of the Abbey of St. 
Germain des Prés, published by M. Guérard in 1844. The value of 
M. de la Borderie’s map of medieval Brittany, however, does not depend 
upon the soundness of his theory as to the social condition of the province 
anterior to the coming of the Northmen and the consequences of the 
ravages by the pirate bands. It is the result of a laborious study of all 
available sources of information on the territorial divisions of the duchy ; 
and the pictwre we get of the breaking up of the great baillies into 
smaller lordships and of the commanding position of the territory re- 
tained in the hands of the dukes of Brittany is very striking. Thus in 
the baillie of Vannes almost the whole of the seaboard was included in 
the ducal domain between the Vilaine and the Blavet, the district having 
been wrested from the formidable Rivallon, who was compelled to exchange 
it for the distant barony of Vitré. The same policy is observable in the 
dukes keeping their hold jealously upon the coast in the west and north 
from Brest as far as Tréguier, and the eventual absorption of the vicomté 
of Dinan (in 1265) and the gaining thereby the command of the left bank 
of the Rance. It is clear that the plan of separating the more for- 
midable vassals by giving them neighbours on this side and on that who 
would be jealous of them, and unwilling to submit to their dictation or 
co-operate with them in revolt against their overlord, commended itself 
to every sagacious suzerain who hoped to preserve any sway over his 
vassals, and equally clear that the quasi independence of these same 
vassals made them much more difficult to deal with when in conflict with 
a foreign invader than they would have been if centralisation had been 
carried to the point which it has reached in our own time. 

M. de la Borderie’s essay is divided into two parts. In the first he 
endeavours to trace the origin of the great lordships of Brittany in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the second he gives us some 
account of all the principal fiefs of the duchy in the thirteenth century, 
such account being based upon the ‘ Livre des Ostz,’ supported and illus- 
trated by the evidences furnished in the great works of Lobineau and 
Morice, and further supported by documents still existing in the archives 
of the department of la Loire-Inférieure. The value of such a mono- 
graph as this must be obvious to all students, and the more so because as 
yet little or nothing has been attempted to clear up the feudal geography 
of France. And yet, as the learned author says, si l’on ne sait pas ce 
que c’est que le Porhoét, les baronies de Fougéres, de Combour, de Dinan, 
de Bécherel, comment comprendre, au wxii* siécle, la lutte d’Henri IT 
Plantagenet contre Eudon de Porhoét et ses alliés? Si l’on ne connait 
les comtés de Penthiévre et de Tréguier, comment se rendre compte de la 
guerre de Bretagne du xiv* siécle, ow le premier réle est tenu par Jean 
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de Penthiévre? Si Von ignore la force et la situation des diverses 
seigneuries accumulées vers 1480 dans la main du maréchal de Rieuz, 
comment s’expliquer le réle prépondérant de ce personnage dans les 
événements du régne d’Anne de Bretagne ? Et ainsi de suite. 

M. de la Borderie modestly calls his map a mere sketch map, on which 
he intends to work hereafter. As a specimen of chartography it is not, 
perhaps, all that could be wished. What we feel most on examining it is 
the want of any delineation of the physical features of the province. 
Even the rivers are laid down indistinctly, and one has to work out the 
hills and valleys for oneself. M. de la Borderie is, however, quite aware 
of the draughtsman’s deficiencies. But what was he todo? There were 
people at Rennes who could draw maps and print them. Should a 
Breton travel out of his own borders when a thing could be done at 
home? En province on fait ce qu’on peut, he says, and there is. some- 
thing magnanimous about his loyalty. Avueustus JESSOPP. 


Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward III—Years 14 and 15. 
Edited and translated by Luke Owen Pixe. (London: Published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1889.) 


Mr. Pr«z is still engaged in filling up the gap which occurs in the old 
printed editions of the year-books between the tenth and twentieth years 
of Edward III. This is his fifth volume, and covers the Miehaelmas 
term of the fourteenth year and the Hilary term of the fifteenth. At this 
rate it will be some time before the gap is completely filled, and there 
are several other important gaps that require filling; in particular the 
whole reign of Richard II is as yet unrepresented. If reports exist for 
every term of that reign, they will apparently fill some forty volumes 
such as the present, and many of us will have to be content to leave this 
world without having read them. But we make no complaint; for cer- 
tainly whatever is to be done for the year-books should be done thoroughly 
and once for all; and now that most of our chronicles have been edited 
the law reports and monastic cartularies have strong claims upon such 
funds as can be devoted to them. It may be hoped that those who have 
the’ disposal of such funds will not grow weary of well-doing ; they should 
remember that law reports and cartularies will only begin to bear their 
best fruits when large numbers of them are well edited and easily ac- 
cessible. If, for example, the history of English land law is ever to be 
fully written, it is of the utmost importance that the writer should have 
within easy reach great quantities of charters coming from every part of 
thecountry. There are hardly any books in the Rolls series which in the 
long run will do more good than the History of Abingdon and the 
Gloucester and Ramsey Cartularies; and though the Surtees Society has 
been providing nobly for the north of England by publishing the cartu- 
laries of Rievaulx and of Whitby, still if ever we are to know the law of 
the twelfth century we must have many similar books in print. And the 
same must be said about the year-books. A single year-book is of itself 
of no great value ; a long line of year-books edited as Mr. Pike can edit 
them will be of inestimable value, especially if it be accompanied by such 
a digest as Mr. Pike coull make. Especially is this true of the books 
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coming from the middle of the fourteenth century. So far as private 
law is concerned—and of public law we hear very little—it is a quiet 
and unexciting time, not so brilliant as the thirteenth century, not so 
brilliant as the fifteenth. The law has got itself involved in the perplex- 
ing meshwork of the forms of action ; the time is past when judges could 
openly and avowedly invent new forms; the time has not yet come when 
they will exercise their ingenuity to evade the old restraints. And yet 
the law is growing, though slowly and unobtrusively ; it would be difficult 
to mistake a page out of the reports of 1840 for a page out of the reports 
of 1300. But, in order that the measure of this growth may be taken, 
many volumes such as the present will be necessary, and when Mr. 
Pike has come to the twentieth year he will, it may be hoped, pause and 
give us a digest of all the cases decided in the past ten years. 

On the present occasion he is somewhat more fortunate in his materials 
than he has hitherto been, for he has to report a striking and picturesque 
case, and one which is of considerable importance in the general history 
of England—the trial, namely, of Sir Richard Willoughby, one of those 
judges whom Edward on his sudden return from France in the autumn of 
1850 deposed and imprisoned. The charges against him seem to have 
been of a very vague kind; he had sold the laws of the realm as if they 
were cattle; he had taken bribes; and apparently he had suffered juries 
to be empannelled which were not sufficiently favourable to the prosecutors. 
On the whole Mr. Pike has found nothing which will tend to mitigate the 
judgment that has been generally pronounced on the headstrong folly of 
Edward’s proceedings. In an excellent introduction he discusses what 
we may call the legal phenomena of the great crisis. 


F. W. Marruanp. 


Calendar of Wills, Court of Husting, London. By Reatnaup R. SHARPE, 
D.C.L. of St. John’s College, Oxford, Records Clerk in the Office of the 
Town Clerk of London. (Printed for the Corporation, 1889.) 


Txis volume contains the first part of a calendar of the wills preserved 
among the archives of the corporation of the City of London at the 
Guildhall. The earliest will here summarised dates from 1258, and the 
volume ends with the year 13858. The rest of the series, which comes 
down to 1688, will be comprised in the second volume, on which 
Dr. Sharpe is now engaged. The historical importance of the work 
cannot be overrated, the more so, as Dr. Sharpe reminds us that 
there is no such collection of wills extant elsewhere. In the ‘ Ninth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission,’ Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
calendared a large number of citizens’ wills preserved in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. Some of these appear also in Dr. Sharpe’s 
volume, but a great majority of the Guildhall collection will be found 
entirely new. One of those at St. Paul’s is dated 1226, and is therefore 
earlier than any at the Guildhall; but this is the sole exception, and the 
next in order is dated 1271. But Dr. Sharpe has here calendared some 
two score made before this latter year. 

The early wills are of course the most interesting. Mr. Lyte, though 
he mentions Philip ‘de St. Mary ecclesia,’ treasurer of St. Paul’s, whose 
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will is the oldest in the cathedral library, gives us only the name. 
Dr. Sharpe begins with Henry ‘le Huphelder,’ whose will was proved 
before the husting court on 25 Jan. 1259, or, as it was under the old style, 
1258. Henry leaves everything he has to Erneburga, his wife, in trust 
to pay his debts and give the rest to pious uses. The first local name 
mentioned is ‘ Fridaistrate’ by William Eswy, mercer, and the second 
‘Distavelane’ by John Randulf, both in the same year, 1259. A little 
further on we come to ‘ Godronelane,’ ‘ Westchep,’ ‘ Kyroune Lane,’ and 
‘ Billingesgate’; and Nicholas Bat, in 1259, mentions Ludgate and the 
‘Flete bridge.’ Bat was, of course, the alderman of that name, who was 
mayor in 1253, and who seems to have had great possessions. He was 
probably son of Gerard Bat, mayor in 1240. The opening of the Fleet 
bridge was a very important event in the history of London, and greatly 
increased the importance of what had previously been, as indeed the name 
‘Ludgate’ (A.S. Ludgeat: see Bosworth) denotes, a mere postern. True, 
neither then nor for several centuries later was there any road for the 
public through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and traffic went by a labyrinth of 
lanes along the brow of the hill above St. Bennet Paul’s Wharf, turning 
into Ludgate Hill by Carter Lane, whose name explains itself. London 
was thus extended in a new direction; and some of the wills in this 
volume, with Dr. Sharpe’s comments on them, furnish us with an almost 
complete series of facts as to the history of that puzzle of municipal 
historical students, the formation and descent of the two wards of 
Farringdon, Within and Without. So much has been made of a passage 
of Stow relating to this ward that, as illustrating the value of Dr. Sharpe's 
researches, it will be well worth while to trace the whole story, with the 
topography belonging to it, from its source. We all know, of course, 
that Stow, while he was, as Jonson says of him, ‘a man of mon- 
strous observations,’ yet when he came to theorise on what he had seen 
was, if not always, at least generally, wrong. I do not want to run 
him down in the very least. Compared with any other antiquary of the 
time Stow stands very high, if not quite in the highest place. We know 
now where he obtained much of his information, namely, from original 
documents to which he had access, and of which he was ab'e to avail 
himself. He must therefore have both been able to read old manuscript, 
and also to translate—sometimes, no doubt, erroneously—medieval Latin. 
This is saying a great deal for an archeologist of his day, when the middle 
ages had passed away, and every kind of ‘Gothique’ study was dis- 
paraged. 

Before examining Stow’s statement as to Farringdon Ward and the 
Farringdons, it may be well to state the historical questions involved. 
What was the original condition of a city ward? Was it able to elect its 
own alderman, or was it in the same position as a country manor? On 
the demise of the alderman, who succeeded him? The difficulty of all 
these questions is very great, yet a correct answer to them is very 
desirable. In another place I endeavoured to find a solution to some of 
the problems presented by the early history of city wards (‘ London’ in 
Historic Towns Series) ; but in the two or three years which have elapsed 
since that book was written, the information brought to hand by such 
publications as Dr. Sharpe’s has been nearly doubled in bulk. I will 
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therefore here endeavour to point out, by way of specimen, the sort of 
light which Dr. Sharpe’s latest volume affords us on the subject of this 
one famous passage of Stow regarding Farringdon, Within and Without. 
It will be remembered that, at the time when Dr. Sharpe’s records 
commence in the middle of the thirteenth century, the western side 
of the city of London communicated with the outer world through 
Chamberlain’s or the Westgate, afterwards called Newgate, through which 
the Roman Watling Street emerged towards the Fleet, Holborn Bridge, 
and Holborn Hill, and also by what had, as mentioned above, been a 
postern near St. Paul’s. The populated region seems to have been about 
the Holborn road, but already a lane, Show-well, now Shoe, Lane, ran 
down to the Thames close to the Temple, at a place where there was a 
pier, locally called a bridge, whose antiquity was attested by the Roman 
bath, still in part existing. But the then recent opening of the road 
from Ludgate over the Fleet Bridge, and its continuation up the low 
hill and across the line of Shoe Lane to the Bars and the Strand, led out 
to an entirely new region, which was soon well populated. Before this 
time there is some slight evidence of the existence of a ward of Newgate, 
to which was afterwards added the ward of Ludgate. This last must have 
comprised what, as far back as 1115, was the ‘Warda Episcopi,’ and 
included the precinct of St. Paul’s. 

In 1277, then, the first date mentioned by Stow, these two wards 
together belonged to Thomas de Arderne, who probably came of an old 
city family, now turned into country squires, willing no doubt to ignore 
their city origin and to get rid of their city estates. There is some 
difficulty about the descent of this Thomas Arderne. Stow calls his 
father Sir Ralph Arderne, knight. There was a ‘ Radulphus de 
Ardena,’ a justice itinerant in the reign of Henry II, who might easily 
be this Thomas’s father, and who would probably be called ‘ Sir Ralph.’ 
But in Drummond's elaborate pedigree of Arden there is no mention os 
Thomas among the judge’s sons. Thomas Arderne, then, Stow goes on 
to say, granted to Ralph le Fevre, who had been sheriff in 1277, ‘ the 
aldermanry with the appurtenances in the city of London and the suburbs 
of the same between Ludgate and Newgate.’ He further notes that 
before this le Fevre the aldermanry had been held by ‘Ankerinus de 
Averne,’ for his life, by grant from the same Thomas Arderne. Le Fevre— 
the same name is sometimes given as ‘Smith,’ and the new alderman 
was almost certainly a goldsmith—was to pay ‘one clove or slip of 
gilliflowers at the feast of Easter.’ After the death of Ralph le Fevre, 
his son, John le Fevre, granted the aldermanry on the same terms to 
‘ William Farindon, ¢c-tizen and goldsmith,’ in 1279. At this point Stow 
makes a mistake. He says the ‘aldermanry descended to Nicholas 
Farindon, son to the said William, and to his heirs.’ He further 
volunteers the statement or calculation that ‘ this ward continued under 
the government of William Farindon the father and Nicholas his son 
by the space of eighty-two years, and retaineth their name until the 
present day.’ The account given by Stow has been always accepted, 
yet it is erroneous in at least two particulars, for he says that Nicholas 
was William’s son, and that he was buried ‘in St. Peter’s church in 
Cheape.’ Nicholas was buried (IX Report, Hist. MSS. Comm. p. 3, b) 
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at the altar of St. Dunstan in the cathedral church of St. Paul, and Dr. 
Sharpe shows us that he was not the son of Nicholas. He gives us 
abstracts of the wills of three men of the name. The first may be iden- 
tified with Stow’s ‘ William Farindon,’ and spells his name in the same 
way. He obtained the aldermanry, as Stow says correctly, from John 
le Fevre, and Dr. Sharpe informs us that the deed was duly enrolled in 
the Hustings in 1281-2. His will is proved by his wife, Isabella, his 
daughter, also Isabella, and his son-in-law, Nicholas ; and he bequeaths to 
his wife for life, and afterwards to Nicholas and Isabella, his tenements 
in London and the suburbs. Dr. Sharpe adds, that it is more than 
probable that this Nicholas, the son-in-law of William Farindon, ‘ is 
identical with Nicholas, son of Ralph le Fevre.’ In Munday’s edition of 
Stow we are told (1633; p. 336) that Stow’s assertion that William and 
Nicholas Farindon held the ward for eighty-two years cannot be sustained 
against the evidence of a certain deed shown to him by ‘that worthy 
favourer of antiquities, Master John Williams, goldemith,’ from which it 
appears that William Farindon handed over the ward to Nicholas ‘the 
sonne of Ralph de (sic) Feure.’ Munday adds in the margin, ‘ M. John 
Speed can testifie this to be true; for I brought the sealed deed to him 
and to divers other beside, who can beare me witnesse that herein I doe 
noway deprave Mr. Stowe, but set downe the truth as I received it.’ 

Dr. Sharpe very cleverly reconciles these apparently discrepant state- 
ments. He finds the will, proved in 1334, of ‘Nicholas de Farndon, 
goldsmith.’ ‘Most writers have stated him to be a son of William de 
Farndon, instead of a son-in-law, as he was by marriage with Isabella, 
daughter of the said William; while Stow and others have confounded 
him with Nicholas, his grandson, whose will is dated 20 April, 1861, and 
who desired to be buried in the church of St. Peter in Chepe.’ In the 
will this Nicholas (leeFevre) Farndon leaves lands and tenements to 
Roysia, his daughter, and to her sons Nicholas and Thomas. These 
brothers (their father’s name does not appear) seem to have taken the 
name of Farndon, like their grandfather, and the will of Thomas, perhaps 
the younger of the two, is in this volume under the year 1844. The 
children of this Thomas, furthermore, are mentioned by name in the will 
of Henry Sterre (1350), who had married their mother, and who leaves 
ten marks sterling between William, Thomas and Johanna Farndon. 

One more point has to be mentioned. Reverting to the will of 
Nicholas Farndon (1334) we find that he does not bequeath the alder- 
manry to his grandson, but to John de Pultenaye, whose name is still 
commemorated in the name of a city parish. He does not appear to have 
taken up the office. From information kindly supplied to me by Dr. 
Sharpe, I am able to trace the history of the ward to the last alderman 
who held it on the old tenure. Pultenaye was probably already an 
alderman, and did not change from Dowgate to Farringdon, but sold the 
office to Richard le Lacier, who held it as appears by a deed in 1886. In 
1357 the old tenure disappears. Lacier surrenders his aldermanry into the 
hands of the mayor. Then for the first time we hear of an election. 
John de Chichester is ‘ elected’ to the vacant ward. 

It will have been seen, by this one example, how much of historical 
interest and importance may be extracted from Dr. Sharpe’s pages: the 
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more so, because the volume ends with one of the best indexes to be found 
in any modern book. The reader should, however, be warned to consult 
the list of errata before accepting any very remarkable statement of fact ; 
for in a book of this kind ‘ faults escaped in the printing ’ are inevitable. 
W. J. Lorrie. 


Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides. A Study in Military History. By 
Lieut.-Col. W.G. Ross. (London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1889.) 


Unver this title Col. Ross has put together a number of arguments 
against the authenticity of the Squire papers, mainly based upon the 
statements about military matters contained in them. It was hardly 
necessary to discuss these papers again. The correspondence in the 
Academy in 1885 and the notes in the early numbers of this Review 
sufficiently demonstrated them to be a gross and palpable iabrication. 
Col. Ross, however, has brought forward many new objections, 2nd his 
pamphlet ought to give a finishing stroke to any belief in them which 
yet lingers in the mind of the general reader. His fundamental argu- 
ment is ‘that the Squire papers are not, and cannot be, on account of 
the technical absurdities contained in them, compositions by any military 
man living at any period, either during or since the civil war’ (p. 10). 
In support of this Col. Ross shows that while Squire is represented as 
having been ‘auditor’ of Cromwell’s regiment, it is certain that the 
functions attributed to him in those letters are for the most part incom- 
patible with his tenure of that office (p. 17). Squire describes Cromwell’s 
troops as consisting in part of lancers, whereas it is certain that they con- 
tained none (p. 27). The troops of the eastern association are described 
as all dressed in a red uniform, but that statement is contradicted by 
authentic documents (p. 46). The lists of the nanf€s of persons supposed 
to have been officers in Cromwell’s regiment teems with absurdities 
(p. 81). Certain statements about Col. Edward Montague’s early career 
are incompatible with his known history (p. 31). Many other proofs of 
the same nature are adduced by Col. Ross in support of his thesis, and 
he also repeats Mr. Gardiner’s argument about Squire’s memorandum 
concerning the siege of Lynn (p. 38). In conclusion he criticises Carlyle 
as an editor, points out some of his errors, and justly condemns the 
careless and uncritical manner in which he accepted the Squire papers 
(p. 51). 

There is much of interest in Col. Ross’s pamphlet besides the purely 
controversial matter, and his incidental remarks on the equipment and 
organisation of the armies of the civil war well deserve attention. 
On the history of Cromwell’s own regiment a few notes may be 
added to those collected by Col. Ross. Its growth can be traced 
with some minuteness. In the summer of 1642 Cromwell was captain 
of a troop of sixty men. In March 1648 he is described in a 
newspaper as colonel. A letter describing his capture of Lowestoft 
in that month speaks of his having five troops of his own. In the 
following September his regiment contained ten troops. At the forma- 
tion of the new model it was, according to Baxter, a double regiment 
of fourteen troops. Col. Ross doubts the truth of this statement. ‘ Such 
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evidence as we have, outside of the ‘Reliquiae,’ being, on the whole, 
against a regiment of such unusual strength, Baxter may be presumed to 
have been mistaken when he made the statement’ (p. 80). On the other 
hand Baxter had unusual opportunities for knowing the truth, and his 
statement is extremely definite. He says that Cromwell’s regiment at 
the formation of the new model consisted of fourteen troops, that six of 
these were taken to form Fairfax’s regiment, and six to form that of 
Whalley, whilst the other two troops were assigned to the regiments of 
Colonel Rich and Sir Robert Pye. As Baxter was for eighteen months 
chaplain to Whalley’s regiment he had exceptional means of learning a 
fact of this nature. Moreover, as he was engaged in combating the spread 
of sectarianism in the army, and as he attributed it mainly to the evil 
influence of the regiments of Whalley, Fairfax, and Rich, the question of 
the composition of those regiments was one of exceptional interest to him. 
His statement is also to some extent confirmed by the names of the 
officers in the regiments he mentions. 

The question of the date when the red uniform was adopted by the 
army is of some interest. It is certain that it was introduced before 1659, 
for by that year ‘ redcoat’ is used as a synonym for soldier (e.g. ‘ The Red- 
coats Catechism,’ 4to, 1659). Cromwell’s army in Ireland in 1649 were 
dressed in red coats and breeches ‘of grey or other good colours’ (see the 
contract with Richard Downes, ‘Cal. State Papers, Dom.’ 1649-50, p. 248). 
Hugh Peters in his famous sermon of 20 Dec. 1648, demanding the 
punishment of the king, is described by a witness at his trial as ‘ pointing 

to the redcoats on the pulpit stairs’ in order to clinch an argument. 
- Thomas Edwards in 1646 complains of a lieutenant in the new model 
that ‘ preached publicly in his scarlet coat laced with silver lace’ (‘ Gan- 
graena,’ pt. iii. p. 111). While agreeing with Col. Ross that Squire’s 
statement that ‘by July 1643 all the forces of the eastern association, 
both horse and foot, had adopted a red uniform’ is demonstrably false, 
I believe that colour was adopted earlier than he supposes, probably 
when the new model was organised. The need for a common uni- 
form was naturally felt when the army was reorganised, placed on a per- 
manent footing, and put under one command. 

A few additional arguments with respect to the authenticity of the 
Squire letters may perhaps be permitted here. 

1. The first of the letters refers to the possibility of the king’s coming 
through Huntingdon on his way to Stamford in 1642. The king was at 
Huntingdon on 14 March, 1642. But the same letter refers to pro- 
ceedings in connexion with ‘the county array.’ The commissions of 
array were first issued by the king in June 1642. 

2. Letter VII is dated Wisbeach, 11 Nov. 1642, butit is pretty certain 
that Cromwell was then serving in the army under Essex. The same 
objection applies to letters VIII and IX. 

8. Letter XI is addressed to ‘ Captain Berry,’ who is also referred to 
in letters XVII, XVIII as if he commanded a troop. But at this time 
Berry was lieutenant to Cromwell’s own troop. The same objection 
applies to the supposed letter from Henry Cromwell to Berry. 

4, Squire’s endorsement on letter XXXV is, ‘Ten to one the feather 
beats the sword.’ According to William Squire this sentiment is also 
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repeated in his ancestor’s journal. ‘‘“‘ The penis of greater force than the 
sword any day for good or evil ” (or words to that effect).’ The source of 
both these sentiments is plainly, ‘ The pen is mightier than the sword,’ a 
line in Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu.’ C, H. Fiera. 


Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1644. Edited by W. D. Hamimton. 
(London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1888.) 


THE papers calendared in this volume extend from 1 Jan. to the end of 
September 1644. Compared with the papers relating to 1643 they are 
extremely numerous and important. The difference is caused by the 
fact that the Derby House committee, which was instituted at the com- 
mencement of 1644, kept a minute account of its proceedings and copies 
of its correspondence with the different parliamentary commanders. 
Its day books and letter books cover the period from February 1644 to 
January 1648, but unfortunately there are many gaps in the series. For 
instance, the letter books containing the despatches received from officers 
in the field extend merely from 1 June 1644 to 16 Feb. 1645, and it is 
improbable that the missing volumes will ever be recovered (Preface, pp. 
v, vi). In addition to this there are a considerable number of intercepted 
royalist letters, some of importance (e.g. pp. 54, 110, 259, 313, 401). 
Two letters of the elder Goring’s illustrate the devotion with which 
royalists sacrificed themselves for the king’s cause. His eldest son was a 
prisoner in the Tower; his younger son he also sent to join the king’s 
army. ‘I could not endure,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘ to see him here {at Paris] 
so much a man as he is now grown, learning exercises at ease and 
pleasure. No; had I millions of crowns and scores of sons the king and 
his cause should have them all with better will than to eat if I were 
starving ; nor shall fear or loss of whatsoever ever change me therein. 
. . « God bless his majesty and send sweet England peace, and then 
little shall I trouble myself for my own particular, how ruined soever. I 
had all from his majesty, and he hath all again’ (pp. 110, 261). 

The military correspondence preserved in this volume gives a detailed 
history of the Marston Moor campaign, of Waller’s defeat at Cropredy, 
and of Essex’s disaster in the west. The disputes of the parliamentary 
commanders and the difficulties with which they had to struggle are set 
down day by day, with a wearisome but instructive minuteness. The 
best paid, and the best armed, and the best drilled troops of the parlia- 
ment were in the armies of Essex and Manchester. Waller and Browne 
had under them ill-equipped and mutinous local militia, mutinous because 
they were hardly ever paid and frequently half-starved. Waller describes 
some of the trained bands men of Essex and Hertfordshire as only fit for 
a gallows here and a hell hereafter (p. 824). Browne describes the gar- 
rison of Abingdon as without gunpowder, or match, or ordnance, or victuals, 
or money, driven to disorder by their want of all the ordinary necessaries 
of an army (p. 527). Like the soldiers of the parliament the soldiers of 
the king were frequently pressed men. ‘I sent two captains,’ complains 
the earl of Forth to Sir Edward Nicholas,’ to receive the 334 soldiers to 
be impressed out of Berkshire to recruit my regiment, whereof they 
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received but 121, and of those 51 are since run away in two days for 
want of pay’ (p. 134). 

In addition t» their value for the history of the war the papers in this 
volume contain much biographical material. The references to Cromwell 
are few, and most of the documents relating to him have been published 
in the Camden Society’s volume on the quarrel between Cromwell and 
the earl of Manchester. The letters of Essex and Waller, however, most 
of which are for the first time published, are numerous and important, and 
the careers and characters of many of the minor officers of the parlia- 
mentary army are copiously illustrated. In his anxiety to assist his 
readers Mr. Hamilton has added the christian names of many of the officers 
casually mentioned in the text, and in many cases these additions will 
be useful aids in identifying them. In one or two instances, however, he 
has fallen into error in so doing. For instance: p. 174, the ‘ Ayr’ who 
is mentioned is not William Crichton, viscount of Ayr, but probably Colonel 
Eyre of Hassop, an active Derbyshire royalist ; p. 171, Sir Michael Luesy 
is not Sir Michael ‘ Lucy,’ but ‘ Livesey,’ the regicide ; p. 192, Hastings 
is not ‘Sir James Hastings,’ but Henry Hastings, Lord Loughborough: ; 
p. 224, Colonel Russell is not Colonel ‘ John Russell,’ who was a royalist, 
but Colonel Francis Russell, Cromwell’s friend. C. H. Fiera. 


Life of Thomas Attwood. By C. M. Waxerretp. Published privately. 
(London: Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s Lane. 1885.) 


Txis work, published privately through the modesty of Mr. Wakefield, 
deserves to be known to those engaged in the study of the history of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Not only does it present the reader 
with an account of Thomas Attwood, a man of great though now almost 
forgotten importance, but, in addition, it contains information about the 
early popular movements such as, so far as I know, is to be found in no 
other book. They were important because the influence of social con- 
ditions on political and general history has become greater as the years 
have gone by, and in these early movements, which resulted in the 
Reform Act of 1832 and continued on in the form of Chartism, we 
find this connexion clearly defined. Attwood is of importance, for he 
was the man who on a critical occasion gave, as it were, the direction to 
the movement. But both, social movement and social leader alike, have 
been passed over with little comment by the historians of the century. 
So complete has been the oblivion into which they have fallen that 
Attwood has escaped the critical eye of the editor of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ And yet for some few years he stood in the position of 
a veritable tribune of the people. Looked at from the side of the historian, 
the greatest interest of this volume consists in the proof it affords of the 
economic character of the movements which culminated in the Reform 
Act. That this was the view which Attwood took cannot be doubted. 
His speeches abound in assertions to the effect that the reform of 
parliament is sought as a means rather than as an end. Speaking of 
the condition of the nation, and lamenting its distress, he says, ‘ Here, 
then, is a proof of the absolute necessity of Parliamentary Reform. 
Give us a House of Commons who are identified with the commons, and 
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with the feelings and interests of the commons, and everything will be 
right in England.’ The same is his meaning when he says, ‘I look for 
liberty first, and, through liberty, prosperity. I shall never be content 
until I see the happiness and comfort of the poor settled upon a sure 
basis—until I see all interests of society—but more especially the 
labouring classes—receiving that remuneration to which, both by the 
laws of God and of man, they are entitled.’ Thus, too, in the plan of 
the political union, adopted January 25, 1830, the relief of the national 
distress occupies a place of equal prominence with the reform of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the latter achieved its importance because it was viewed 
as the necessary preliminary to the former. Among the objects of the 
union it appears in a more conspicuous place, because it was the first 
step to be taken. These, then, were the ideas with which the political 
unions were established, and in consequence of which they increased so 
rapidly that they were estimated to contain two million members. The 
estimate, it must be acknowledged, is questionable, as it does not appear 
to be more than a magnificent attempt at generalisation. In view of the 
social importance thus attached to the passage of the Reform Bill, there 
is less cause for wonder at the outburst of indignation which vented itself 
against the Duke of Wellington. 

The share which the political unions had in forcing on that measure 
cannot, I think, be doubted. They supplied the fulcrum on which the 
ministry of Earl Grey rested its lever. The ministers themselves ac- 
knowledged the support they thus received, both by letters (p. 179) and 
in the words addressed by Lord Grey to Attwood on the occasion of an 
interview at the Treasury, May 19, 1832: ‘We feel deeply indebted to 
you, and shall be happy to do anything in our power to mark our 
sense of the obligation.’ The account of this meeting is, as Mr. Wake- 
field reminds us, taken from the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ Though, as 
related in this work, Thomas Attwood declined to receive any reward, 
there can be no doubt that he felt highly gratified at being admitted to the 
freedom of the City of London. Such an honour as this, together with 
the other recognitions which he received, points, it must be owned, to a 
service of peculiar magnitude. That service may be described in the 
words of Grote, who said, ‘He has taught the peoples to combine for a 
great public purpose, without breaking any of the salutary restraints of 
law and without violating any of their obligations as private citizens.’ 

Hitherto we have touched on the brighter side of Attwood’s life, but 
now it becomes necessary to trace the causes which combined to prevent 
him from attaining a greater and more continuous public importance than 
fell to his lot. He failed in the House of Commons; he failed in after- 
attempts to ameliorate the condition of his fellows ; he failed in obtain- 
ing any effective control over the forces of Chartism. And yet, if we 
review his career and examine his character, there seems little cause for 
such failure. Cause, of course, there was; but, on the other hand, he had 
many qualities and aptitudes which appeared to mark him out for emi- 
nence. He was sincere in mind and of thorough earnestness of purpose, 
gifts which, when coupled with a certain fluent oratory and a great 
power of controlling large bodies of men, gave him frequent opportunities 
for usefulness. But what he might have attained through his abilities he 
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lost through his inveterate adherence to the principle of an unrestricted 
paper currency. When this could not be prominent he was successful. 
Thus his protests and agitation against the monopoly of the East India 
trade were of considerable effect ; similarly his action at the time of the 
Reform Bill, when, for the time being, further measures were put out of 
sight ; but from the day when the Reform Act became law he became 
the apostle of the paper currency. The opinions he enunciated then he had 
held before. He had frequently given expression to them before, but up 
to that date he had been content with announcing his sentiments and 
with gathering together a parliament which should be able to appreciate 
them to the extent of repealing the Act of 1819. But both the new par- 
liament and the chartist convention refused to become his disciples, and in 
despair he abandoned public life in 1839. So far as can be judged from 
his utterances, he, together with others, as, for instance, Lord Western, re- 
garded the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act as having unduly enhanced 
the value of money, which in their view was the exclusive property of one 
class of men, the so-called moneyed class. In addition to this, the increase 
of money was, they thought, the one thing which could give an impetus 
to trade. Prices would rise all round, and therefore every one would be 
instigated to purchase more, and so in consequence to produce more. 
Together with his brother Matthias, from whom he differed on almost 
every other public question, he struggled long and boldly in support of 
his pet theory. Nor had he any doubts as to his correctness and as to 
the invincibility of his arguments. He was perpetually deluding himself 
with the belief that he had demolished the arguments of his opponents. 
* The most complete instance of this state of mind occurs in the account he 
gives of his examination before the Committee on Agricultural Distress 
(1821). He writes to his wife: ‘I answered all the objections of Ricardo 
and Huskisson, I believe most completely, and very evidently to their 
deep mortification.’ The independent inquirer need only examine the 
account of Mr. Attwood’s examination to understand what he means by 
completeness ; but then, I fear, he will not understand how the answers 
could have caused either of the two above-named financiers any mortifi- 
cation. E. C. K. Gonner. 


Histoire de la Seconde République Francaise. Par Pierre DE LA 
GorcE. 2vols. (Paris: Plon. 1887.) 


THe work of M. de la Gorce opens with the fall of the Orleanist monarchy, 
and brings us down to the coup d’éiat of Louis Napoleon in 1851. The 
published authorities at the author’s disposal are abundant; he has 
moreover studied certain unpublished memoirs and letters, the most 
important of which is a private correspondence between M. de Corcelles, 
French envoy at Rome in 1849, and De Tocqueville, then minister of foreign 
affairs. M.de la Gorce has a good subject; and if two considerable 
volumes may seem a large allowance for the history of less than four 
years, the author has certainly given us one more example of the natural 
superiority of French writers over those of Germany or our own country 
in the qualities of arrangement, internal proportion, and lucidity of style. 
It can hardly be said that his work adds much to our knowledge of a 
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period of which one of the characteristics was publicity of the most glaring 
kind. Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, Montalembert, Changarnier, 
were not exactly persons who pursued a system of mystery either with regard 
to themselves or their opponents ; and the Parnell commission sinks into 
modest dimensions by the side of those numerous enquétes of modern 
French governments which are at once the terror and the delight of the 
conscientious investigator. The interest of M. de la Gorce’s book lies 
rather in his way of looking at known events than in the discovery of new 
historical material. 

M. de la Gorce informs us in his preface that the work was under- 
taken pour remplir le vide d’une carriére prématurément brisée. A 
foreigner may respectfully confess himself ignorant of the meaning of an 
allusion which will at once be intelligible, no doubt, to every French 
reader ; but there is a sentence at the end of the book, a little sting in the 
tail, which may possibly help us to the interpretation of this mournful 
exordium. After M. de la Gorce has given in his two volumes a 
trenchant exposure of the errors, the imbecilities, of the second republic, 
he concludes with a set of very terse comparisons. In comparison with 
the Orleanist monarchy the republic of 1848 was, he says, a mise- 
rable failure; in comparison with the empire of Napoleon III, by which 
it was succeeded, it may enjoy the benefit of a doubt; but ‘ compare it with 
the first republic or the third and we shall not only absolve it, we shall 
wish it back again.’ Isit possible that what M. de la Gorce has all 
along had in his heart, if not in his mind, has been the third, not the 
second republic, the France of the present, not the France of 1848? He 
would expose a thriving rogue who has a brother, bad indeed, but not - 
half such a criminal as himself. M. de la Gorce depicts the minor villain 
in all his atrocity, and when we are bursting with indignation against 
him, ‘ Hold!’ he cries ; ‘ in comparison with his brother, your next-door 
neighbour, the man is a saint.’ Can art go further ? 

It would not be fair to say that M. de la Gorce writes history as a re- 
actionary. The word is too rough, too coarse. His sympathies are with 
an hereditary monarchy, but under liberal forms ; his dominant interests 
are in fact religious, not political. Accordingly he dwells with great ful- 
ness and satisfaction on the legislation of 1850, which to some extent 
restored to the church its influence over education. ‘ Liberty of 
teaching’ was the demand of Montalembert and his catholic friends 
under Louis-Philippe ; liberty, that is, for the catholic teacher to educate 
as best he could without molestation from the state. The present genera 
tion will probably not solve the problem of the true relation of the state, 
the church; and the individual in the work of education ; to view the 
matter from one standpoint alone is easy enough; and M. de la Gorce 
writes as if there were really nothing to be said on any side but that of 
the church to which he belongs. The same untroubled unity of view 
puts him at his ease in the treatment of Roman affairs in 1849. Certain 
persons were so audacious as to usurp the government of the papal states 
after Pius IX had fled to Gaeta: of course it was the duty of the powers, 
and of France in particular, to restore the holy father. That the thing 
was done by the French republic in the most bungling way M. de la 
Gorce thoroughly admits; but that the Roman republic had any possible 
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claim to be left in peaceful existence never enters his mind. Indeed on the 
affairs of Italy generally he writes in a manner which will not be relished 
on the south of the Alps. Providence, he says, had given Italy an agreeable 
climate, ruins, treasuresof art, political insignificance, everything that could 
make it a touching subject for Lord Byron’s poetry and an agreeable field 
of exercise for the generous diplomacy of France. Unfortunately both the 
French and the English became possessed by a romantic idea that the 
Italians ought to be raised to political independence. A cunning fellow 
(on l’appelait Camille de Cavour) persuaded foreign governments that the 
aggrandisement of Piedmont was necessary to the political order of Europe; 
Napoleon III was fool enough to establish an Italian kingdom; and 
the ungrateful nation now acts as a rival of France! The policy of 1859, 
says M. de la Gorce, was all the more inexcusable because the ingrati- 
tude and perverseness of the pope after his restoration in 1849 had given 
France ample warning that of all peoples the Italians were le plus fin, 
et aussi le moins accessible a la reconnaissance. Cette expérience, hélas ! 
resta, comme bien d’autres, sans profit pour nous. 

M. de la Gorce is merciless alike to socialists and to socialistic theories. 
He revels in the confusion, the waste, the demoralisation of the national 
workshops of 1848, and dwells on every detail of mismanagement as if it 
were a proof of the folly of all attempts to organise industry on a social 
basis. Surely the fair conclusion is the opposite. If, as M. de la Gorce 
shows in every line, the experiment of 1848 was conducted under condi- 
tions of preposterous absurdity, its failure proves nothing whatever on the 
general question. There are indeed, the author admits, degrees of 
wickedness even among socialists; and after reading his denunciations of 
the Parisians of 1848-9 it comes rather as a surprise to find him describing 
the socialists of the rural districts in 1851 as blacker still. When the 
trump of the last judgment sounds against these desperate wretches they 
will hardly hear anything more tremendous than the anathema which 
M, de la Gorce launches against them in the last chapter of his second 
vulume. It is a really eloquent passage. If M.de la Gorce is right, there 
existed in 1851 among the socialist peasantry in the Nivernais, in 
Burgundy, in the Cevennes, in Provence, absolutely not one thought or 
motive but that of brutal rapacity ; and every man of every other class in 
these districts who professed socialism—‘ woodman, poacher, artisan, 
gaol-bird, refractory conscript, debtor, defaulting tax-payer, clerk, shop- 
keeper, restaurateur, veterinary surgeon, ex-schoolmaster’—every soul 
without exception was animated with pure and unadulterated greed. 
M. de la Gorce believes that, but for the cowp d’état of Louis Napoleon, 
France would really have been convulsed with a socialist revolution when 
the term of the presidency expired in 1852, and accordingly he hesitates 
to condemn the coup d’état. The evidence of actual outrage by which 
he supports this theory of a vast socialist conspiracy is of singularly small 
compass in proportion to the charge built upon it; but a critical insistence 
upon evidence is not always apparent to the reader in M. de la Gorce’s 
judgments. He has indeed a theory of history which it is hard to square 
with any of the recognised canons of proof. The world, as he considers, 
is on the whole left to itself by the higher powers, and in consequence 
goes on badly enough, especially in France ; but there are occasions when, 
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on the intercession of a person of high ecclesiastical rank or under other 
exceptional conditions, Providence will interfere and put things straight 
for the moment. Thus in June 1848, after the soldiers of Lamoriciére 
had for three days fought without complete success against the insurgents 
of Paris, the prayer of the martyred archbishop brought the contest to an 
immediate close ; and when divided counsels threatened to fill the papal 
chair with some less worthy occupant than Pius IX, la Providence pré- 
cipita le dénowment. These are but instances of a familiarity with 
unseen causes which at times places the conclusions of M. de la Gorce out 
of the range of an ordinary reader’s experience. But it is well that, in 
such a matter-of-fact time as our own, history should be written by men of 
every school. C. A. FYrre. 


Russia: Story of the Nations. By W. R. Morriit, M.A. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mr. MorrFiLu’s position as ‘ reader in the Russian and Slavonic languages 
in the university of Oxford’ lends a peculiar interest and authority to any 
work coming from his pen. Probably there is no man living in England 
who is more familiar with the history of his subject, or whose opinion 
as to disputed facts should have more weight. The acquaintance of the 
English public with Russian history is confined to a few details about 
Peter the Great, Catherine II, and a possible hazy reminiscence of Ivan 
the Terrible, and the task which Mr. Morfill has set himself is to give a 
brief and straightforward account of the formation of the vast Slavonic 
empire. This is not always an easy matter, as every one knows who has 
traced in Karamsin the weary course of the struggle between the various 
‘appanages’ which formed the rapidly changing states of the centre and 
the south of Russia. But Mr. Morfill passes very lightly over the 170 
years in which M. Pogodine reckons that there were no fewer than 83 
civil wars among the princes who disputed the throne of Kief and the 
states of the north and west, and passes on to the invasion of the Tatars. 
Wherever it is possible he enlivens his pages with quotations from 
travellers, and the letters of secretaries of embassies, merchants, and 
other thoughtful and observant people are laid under contribution. 
But, in spite of all the knowledge and accuracy and painstaking labour 
which Mr. Morfill has brought to his work, there is something lacking to 
make his book quite as interesting as it ought to be. For one thing his 
style is often obscure and oftener still involved and parenthetical, as in a 
sentence at the bottom of p. 39, and another about the Novgorodians 
on p. 42. Then he is apt to give his readers credit for more acquaint- 
ance with the subject than they are likely to possess, and to omit the 
mention of some small circumstance which is necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the position. For instance, when telling, on p. 50, of the 
victory of Koulikovo, which dealt a serious blow to Tatar supremacy 
and restored self-respect to the downtrodden Russian race, Mr. Morfill 
forgets to tell us that the hero of the fight took the title of Donskoi, 
though he afterwards speaks of him by that name. Again, in pp. 
195 and 211 he refers casually first to ‘the duke’ and then to the ‘ duke 
of Courland,’ but there is never a word to show that the low-born Biren 
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previously alluded to was the duke in question. His account of the 
raskolniks, who were nearly as disturbing an element to Russia as the 
presbyterians were to the Stuarts, is confused and meagre, and many 
picturesque episodes in Russian history are passed by in silence. He 
warms up a little over his account of some of the Russian men of letters 
and manages to interest us over his sketch of Lomonosov and Karamsin, 
but as a whole he gives his readers the impression of having written his 
book from a sense of duty and not from love. It hardly seems necessary 
to state as the final ‘leading fact ’ with which the history proper is closed 
that ‘last year the emperor William II of Germany paid a visit to the 
ezar on ascending the throne on the death of his father, Frederick III,’ 
and in the beginning of the paragraph we feel that there is something 
wanting to explain or supplement the remark that ‘ Alexander III was 
born in 1845; his wife is a sister of the princess of Wales, by whom he 
has had several children.’ As to the pictures, the book would be far better 
without them ; they are coarse and common, even though they are perfectly 
‘clean.’ Mr. Morfill has added two genealogical tables of the House of 
Romanov, but these are rendered less valuable than they might have been 
by being divided instead of connected, and so leaving the reader almost as 
perplexed as before as to the bewildering relationships of Anne, Ivan VI, 
Peter II, Elizabeth, and Peter III to each other and to Peter the Great. To 
sum up, whatever Mr. Morfill lays down as fact may be accepted as such by 
the reader, but it is to be regretted that he has not always the knack of 
imparting his extensive learning in a manner calculated to impress it on 
the ignorant mind of the public to whom he appeals. L. B. Lana. 


Arabic Authors, a Manual of Arabian History and Literature, by 
F. F. Arbuthnot, M.R.A.S. (London: Heinemann, 1890), is an 
attempt to convey in a popular form some idea of the wealth of his- 
torical and literary material which is contained in-the works of Arabic 
authors, and especially to direct the attention of students to the large 
and increasing number of eastern authorities which may now be consulted 
in European translations. The book is not well-proportioned and is 
entirely wanting in criticism, and the historical chapter is very defective ; 
but in the absence of any similar handbook it cannot fail to be useful to 
non-orientalists, and will guide historical students to many valuable 
sources which are too apt to be neglected. A large number of misprints 
or misspellings and not a few serious omissions will need to be seen to 
in a future edition. The plea here advanced for the proposed revival 
of the Oriental Translation Fund deserves the hearty support of all who 
are alive to the importance of the still untranslated Arabic texts. 


Dr. Adalbert Ebner’s monograph on Die kiésterlichen Gebets-Ver- 
briiderungen bis zum Ausgange des karolingischen Zeitalters (Regens- 
burg: Friedrich Pustet. 1890) covers a small field with great com- 
pleteness. Indeed, Dr. Ebner has chosen a title which makes his 
field appear even smaller than it is, for he does not confine himself 
to mutual intercession as a f21ture of conventual fraternities only, 
but he touches also on secular fraternities established to secure it. 
Dr. Ebner’s scheme is to write a complete history of his subject, be- 
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ginning with conventual fraternities. His first part reaches the middle 
of the tenth century. To illustrate this period he has collected a number 
of necrologies from England, France, and Germany, and has analysed the 
Durham liber vitae and the Salzburg diptychon. His generalisations are. 
however, postponed until the completion of his whole work, and a brief 
classification of the nature of the influences exercised suffices for the 
first part. The close relations between monastic houses which resulted 
on their union for mutual intercession cannot but have had important 
effects on medieval social and monastic life. Reichenau, for instance, 
was united in the ninth century to more than a hundred spiritual founda- 
tions within and some without the Frankish kingdom. One important 
practical result of such prayer unions, as Dr. Ebner points out, 
was to save the early Benedictine monasteries from the complete 
severance and isolation which their rule sanctioned in allowing each 
house to be independent. With the wealth of material which Dr. Ebner 
has collected from books of obits, martyrologies and the like, important 
historical observations might be made which should throw light on the 
foreign relations kept up by some monasteries, on the number of inmates, 
their rank, and so forth. What a Family Bible may be to the genealogist 


these necrologies and obituary notices interpolated into liturgies may be 
to the monastic historian. 


Early Britain, by Alfred J. Church, M.A. (London: Fisher Unwin. 
1889.) This is a fluent and not always unreadable compilation by an expe- 
rienced book-maker, who has got up his subject hastily and imperfectly, and 


has not sufficient knowledge to know which are the right sources to follow. 
It is called ‘Early Britain,’ but it quite leaves out the Celtic side of 
history and is really an attempt at a history of England in the narrower 
sense before the Norman Conquest, with a slight account of Roman 
Britain prefixed. The compiler speaks in his preface of the assistance he 
las derived from the works of Professor Freeman and Mr. J. R. Green, 
but we feel sure that these eminent writers would not be proud of such a 
pupil, and it is simply astonishing that in the year 1889 a work should 
be published which either ignores or misreads the labours of the last 
generation of historical workers. Mr. Church thinks that the narrative of 
the pseudo-Ingulphus ‘ embodies genuine records and traditions,’ and that 
Dr. Giles’s opinions on literary matters are worthy of respect and quotation. 
Apart from the general want of grasp of the whole subject, the work abounds 
in blunders, slips, inaccuracies, and misprints. Mr. Church is not clear 
(p. 66) as to the technical meaning of ‘legatus’ as the governor of an 
imperial province. He systematically spells ‘ Bayeux ’ ‘ Bayeaux,’ thinks 
‘earldorman’ is a ‘more proper’ form than ‘ alderman,’ confuses (p. 170) 
the ‘ eorls ’ with the magistrates of the primitive English, believes that the 
‘ceorls’ stood to the ‘ eorls’ as the plebeians to the patricians of Rome, 
and rarely succeeds in spelling an old English name accurately or con- 
sistently, according to any standard, old or new, of orthography. The 
illustrations, prettily enough executed, are in some cases ludicrously in- 
appropriate or out of all relation to the text they profess to illustrate. 
But it would be a waste of space to point out in more detail the demerits 
of this slovenly and unscholarly book. Its circulation would be a great 
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hindrance to the spread of sound historical knowledge. In it the well- 


planned but unequally executed ‘ Story of the Nations’ series sinks to its 
lowest level. 


A History of Cumberland, by Richard S. Ferguson (London: Eliot 
Stock), is the latest addition to the series of ‘Popular County Histories,’ 
and aims at a much higher level of historical thoroughness than any of 
the previous volumes. In so doing Mr. Ferguson has laid himself open 
to the criticism that he has packed into a small volume an undue amount 
of local knowledge, and has dwelt on the early history of Cumberland to 
the exclusion of many subjects which would have been more popular. 
This, however, will not be a disadvantage in the eyes of an historical 
student, who will find more than half the volume devoted to the history 
of the county before the Norman Conquest. Much of the material relat- 
ing to the Roman occupation is original, and even the history of the 
Roman wall receives new light from Mr. Ferguson’s suggestions. His 
account of the Roman roads is excellent, and in chapter iv. he conducts 
his reader on an imaginary journey in the year 300 a.p. from Lancaster 
to Ravenglass, with a spirit and precision that show a thorough mastery 
of the subject and a remarkable power of historical realisation. If Mr. 
Ferguson would devote a volume to ‘Roman Cumberland,’ and would 
furnish his readers with a map, he would lay a sure foundation for a work 
which is sorely needed, a complete history of Roman Britain. Such a 
work could only be done by a number of men who united great local know- 
ledge to sound scholarship, and it is impossible to read Mr. Ferguson’s 
book without feeling that he has all the qualities requisite to set an ex- 
ample which others could follow. Throughout his book Mr. Ferguson 
shows original research; he does not linger over the characteristics 
of Cumbrian life, interesting as they are, but prefers to trace the forma- 
tion and descent of its baronies. In all points he is careful to make clear 
the origins of institutions rather than dwell on historical incidents. 
Weare not sure that his book will be reckoned a popular history, but it is 
certainly a real contribution to sound knowledge. 


The Beginnings of New England, or the Puritan Theocracy in its 
Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. (London: 
Macmillan. 1889.) Mr. Fiske’s book contains the substance of lectures 
delivered by him at the Washington University, St. Louis. It consists 
of a sketch of the history of the New England colonies up to 1689, with 
special reference to the constitutional and ecclesiastical sides of their 
development. The Indian war of 1675-1678 is related at disproportionate 
length, and the introductory chapter on ‘The Roman Idea and the 
English Idea ’ is full of unnecessary disquisition on general English and 
European history. Apart from these defects, Mr. Fiske has produced a 
clear and vigorous narrative, and English readers will find it a useful 
introduction to the subject of which it treats. There is an excellent 
bibliography of the subject in the Appendix (pp. 278-287). 
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Devic (C.) & VatsseTE (J.) Histoire 
générale du Languedoc, avec des notes 
et des piéces justificatives. XI. Pp. 
xlv, 1414. Toulouse: Privat.  4to. 
15 f. 

Du Buep (V.) Le prince de Ligne et ses 
contemporains; avec une préface de 
C. de Mazade. Paris: C. Lévy. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Du Bovr (dom). Histoire de l’abbaye 
d’Orbais (Marne), publiée d’aprés le 
manuscrit original de l’auteur par E. 
Héron de Villefosse. Paris: Picard. 
20 f. 

Feverre (G.) La révolution francaise et 
la critique contemporaine. Pp. 100. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 12mo. 3 f. 

Forneron (H.) Histoire générale des 
émigrés; les émigrés et la société 
frangaise sous Napoleon I. III. Pp. 
645. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Gazeav pe Vautrpautt. Les d’Orléans 
au tribunal de l’histoire: Philippe- 
Egalité [1747-1793]; Louis-Philippe 
[1773-1850]: leur vie pendant la révo- 
lution. VI, VII. Pp. 358, 347. Paris: 
Dentu. 7 f. 

Guetta (E.) Die konservativen Elemente 
Frankreichs am Vorabend der Revolu- 
tion ; Zustiinde und Personen. Pp. 531. 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 8 m. 

Haussmann (baron). Mémoires. I: Avant 
l’Hétel de Ville. Paris: Havard. 
7°50 f. 

Hype pve Nevvixe (baron). Mémoires 
et souvenirs. II: La restauration; les 
cent jours; Louis XVIII. Pp. 520. 
Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

ImBert DE Sarnt-Amanp. La captivité de 
la duchesse de Berry ; Nantes et Blaye. 
Paris: Dentu. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Jousert (A.) Documents inédits pour 
servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre de cent 
ans dans le Maine, de 1424-1452, d’aprés 
les archives du British Museum et du 
Lambeth Palace. Pp 47. Mamers: 
Fleury & Dangin. 

Lz Normant pes Varanyes (. B.) His- 
toire de Louis XVII, d’aprés des docu- 


ments inédits, officiels et privés. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 7°50 f. 

Méce (F.) Gaultier de Biauzat, député 
du tiers-état aux états généraux de 
1789; sa vie et sa correspondance. 2 
vol.. Paris: Lechevalier. 12 f. 

Meyntet (L.) Napoléon I*: sa vie, son 
cuvre, d’aprés les travaux historiques 
les plus récents. Pp. 269, illustr. Paris: 
Delagrave. 5 f. 

Morm (D.) Histoire du Gastinois, edited 
by H. Laurent. III. Pp. 427, plates. 
Orleans: Herluison. 4to. 15 f. 

Parts. —Correspondances politiques et 
chroniques parisiennes adressées a 
Christophe Giintzer, syndic royal de la 
ville de Strasbourg [1681-1685], publiées 
daprés les originaux conservés aux 
archives de la ville, par R. Reuss. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 3 f. 

Pertuuis (P. A.) & Nicottiire-Tr1sEmo 
(S. de la). Le livre doré de l’hétel de 
ville de Nantes, avec les armoiries et les 
jetons des maires. 2* édition. 2 vol. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 50 f. 

Rosiwov (B.) Histoire du clergé pendant 
la révolution francaise. II. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Srockmar (Freiherr Ernst von). Ludwig 
XVI u. Marie Antoinette auf der Flucht 
nach Montmédy [1791], aus dem Nach- 
lasse herausgegeben von E. Daniels. 
Pp. 162. Berlin: Hertz. 4m. 

Surcour (R.) Un corsaire malouin: 
Robert Surcouf, d’aprés des documents 
authentiques. Pp. 529. Paris: Plon. 
7°50 f. 

TaLLEyRAND, Le prince de, et la maison 
d’Orléans ; lettres du roi Louis-Philippe, 
de Madame Adélaide et du prince de 
Talleyrand, publiées par la comtesse de 
Mirabeau, Paris: C. Lévy. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

TamizEy DE LarrogvE (P.) Les corres- 
pondants de Peiresc. XII; Pierre-An- 
toine de Rascas, sieur de Bagarris; 
lettres inédites écrites d’Aix et de Paris 
& Peirese [1598-1610]. XIV: Samuel 
Petit; lettres inédites écrites de Nimes 
et de Paris A Peirese [1630-1637]. 
Pp. 118, 67. Aix-en-Provence: imp. 
Illy et Brun. 6 f. 

TuénaRD (M.) Bailliages de Versailles et 
de Meudon; les cahiers des paroisses 
avec commentaires, recueillis et publiés 
par. Pp. xxxvi, 324. Versailles: imp. 
Aubert. 18mo. 4:50 f. 

Trovsset (J.) Histoire d’un siécle. II: 
[1791-1793]. IIL: [1793-1799]. Illustr. 
Paris: Librairie illustrée. Each 7:50 f. 

Watton (H.) Les représentants du peuple 
en mission et la justice révolutionnaire 
dans les départements en l’an II [1793- 
1794]. IV: La frontiére du nord et 
l’Alsace. Pp. 462. Paris: Hachette. 
7°50 f. 


VIll. GERMAN HISTORY 


Bacumann (A.) Die deutschen Kénige und 
die kurfiirstliche Neutralitit [1438- 
1447]: ein Beitrag zur Reichs- und 


Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, mit 
urkundlichen Beilagen. Pp. 236. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 4:40 m. 
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Becker (J.) Kurfiirst Johann von Sachsen 
und seine Beziehungen zu Luther. I: 
[1520-1528]. Pp. 82. Leipzig: Griife. 
1-60 m. 

Bruckner (C.) Studien zur Geschichte 
der siichsischen Kaiser. Pp. 73. Leip- 
zig: Fock. 1-60 m. 

Drerrensacu (F.) Der franzésische Ein- 
fluss in Deutschland unter Ludwig XIV 
und der Widerstand der kurbranden- 
burgischen und kursiichsischen Politik : 
eine historisch-politische Studie, aus 
den Quellen des kéniglich siichsischen 
Hauptstaatsarchivs in Dresden. Aus 
dem Nachlass des Verfassers bearbeibet 
von A. Kohut. Pp. 132. Dresden: 
Oehlmann. 2°50 m. 

EpELMANN (A.) Schiitzenwesen und Schiitz- 
enfeste der deutschen Stiidte vom drei- 
zehnten bis zum achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Pp. 163, illustr. Munich: 
Pohl. 6 m. 

German (L.) Mélanges historiques sur 
la Lorraine. Pp. 505, plate. Nancy: 
imp. Crépin-Leblond. 10 f. 

Hartune (C.) Die Schlacht am Welfes- 
holze am 11 Feb. 1115 nach vergleichen- 
der Darstellung. 2 Aufl. 2 Bde. 
Pp. 412, 596. Danzig: Hinstorff. 9 m. 

Horter (C., Ritter von). Der Hohenzoller 
Johann, Markgraf von Brandenburg, de- 
signirter Kénig von Bugia, Gemal der 
K6nigin Germaine, geb. Griifin von Foix. 
Pp.83. Munich: Franz. 4to. 2°40 m. 

Huser (A.) Die Erwerbung Sieben- 
biirgens, durch Konig Ferdinand I 
[1551] und Bruder Georgs Ende. Pp. 
65. Vienna: Tempsky. 

Ki6pen (F. von). Die Quitzows und ihre 
Zeit, oder die Mark Brandenburg unter 
Kaiser Karl IV bis zu ihrem ersten 
Hohenzollern’schen Regenten. 3 Ausg. 
von Ernst Friedel. III. Pp. 503. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 4 m. 

Kout (H.) Dreissig Jahre preussisch- 
deutscher Geschichte [1858-1888] in 
amtlichen Kundgebungen. Pp. 346. 
Giessen: Ricker. 

Linper (G.) Simon Sulzer und sein 
Antheil an der Reformation im Lande 
Baden, sowie an den Unionsbestrebun- 
gen. Pp. 70. Heidelberg: Winter. 3 m. 

LinpyEr (T.) Deutsche Geschichte unter 
den Habsburgern und Luxemburgern 
[1273-1437]. I: Von Rudolf von Habs- 
burg bis zu Ludwig dem Baiern. Pp. 
486. Stuttgart: Cotta. 6 m. 

Mamrorx (K.) Geschichte der preussi- 
schen Staats-Besteuerung im neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, mit Riicksicht 
auf Volks- und Staatswirtschaft, Fi- 
nanzverfassung, und Finanzverwaltung 
dargestellt. I: Geschichte der preussi- 
schen Staats-Besteuerung [1806-1816]. 
- 788. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 

8 m. 

MavrensrecHER (W.)  Archivalische 
Beitriige zur Geschichte des Jahres 
1563. Pp. 38. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
4to. 140m. 


Mer&1eE (J.) Katharina Pawlowna, Koni- 
gin von Wiirttemberg: Beitriige zu einer 
Lebensbeschreibung der Fiirstin, beson- 
ders nach neueren russischen Quellen. 
Pp. 102, portrait. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 1°50 m. 

Monvumenta Germaniae historica. Legum 
tom. V. Pp. 452. Hanover: Hahn. 
26 m. 

SaverHerine (F.) Die Entstehung des 
Friedens zu Schénbrunn [1809]. Pp. 
71. Leipzig: Fock. 1:20 m. 

Prussia.—Protokolle und Relationen des 
brandenburgischen geheimen Rathes 
aus der Zeit des Kurfiirsten Friedrich 
Wilhelm, von O. Meinardus. I: bis 
zum 14 April 1643. (Publikationen aus 
den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
XLIL) Pp. Ixxxvii, 750. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 20m. 

Ricuter (G.) & Kont (H.) Annalen des 
deutschen Reichs im Zeitalter der 
Ottonen und Salier. I: Von der 
Griindung des deutschen Reichs durch 
Heinrich I bis zur héchsten Machtent- 
faltung des Kaisertums unter Heinrich 
III. (Annalen der deutschen Geschichte 
im Mittelalter, von der Griindung des 
frinkischen Reichs bis zum Untergang 
der Hohenstaufen, mit durchgingig 
kritischer Erliiuterung aus den Quellen 
und Litteraturangaben. III.) Pp. 
427, with table. Halle: Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 9 m. 

Rockincer (L., Ritter von). Berichte 
iiber die Untersuchung von Hand- 
schriften des sogenannten Schwaben- 
spiegels. X, XI. Pp. 62, 46. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 2°10 m. 

Rissa (J.) Johann Baptista von Taxis, 
ein Staatsmann und Militir unter 
Philipp II und Philipp II [1530-1610], 
nebst einem Exkurs: Aus der Urzeit 
der Taxis’schen Posten [1505-1520]. 
Pp. xlviii, 268. Freiburg: Herder. 
6 m. ; 

Scueete (G.) Die ‘ Lettres d’un officier 
prussien’ Friedrichs des Grossen. Pp. 
79. Strassburg: Triibner. 2 m. 

Scuieswic-Hoisterm-LAavENBURGISCHE Re- 
gesten und Urkunden, bearbeitet von 
P. Hasse. III: [1301-1340]. 1, 2. 
Pp. 1-160. Hamburg: Voss. 8 m. 

Scunemwer (J.) Die alten Heer- und 
Handelswege der Germanen, Rémer, und 
Franken im deutschen Reiche, nach 
értlichen Untersuchungen dargestellt. 
VII. Pp.12,map. Diisseldorf: Bagel. 
2 m. 

Scuunre (A.) & Worrram (G.) Urkunden 
und Akten der Stadt Strassburg; Ur- 
kundenbuch der Stadt Strassburg. IV, 
2: Stadtrechte und Aufzeichnungen 
iiber bischdflich-stidtische und bi- 
schéfliche Amter. Pp. 309. Strassburg : 
Triibner. 

Srapenmann (R.) Aus der Regierungs- 
thitigkeit Friedrichs des Grossen. Pp. 
218, portrait. Halle: Hendel. 1°50 m. 

Syset (H. von). Die Begriindung des 
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deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I, 
vornehmlich nach den preussischen 
Staatsacten. III. Pp. 414. Munich: 
Oldenbourg. 7°50 m. 

Voss (A.) & Szrutne (G.) Vorgeschicht- 
liche Alterthiimer aus der Mark Bran- 
denburg. Pp. 32, plates. Berlin: 
Spamer. 4to. 

Waener (A. L.) The campaign of Kénig- 
gritz: a study of the Austro-Prussian 
conflict in the light of the American 
civil war. Pp. 121, map. Leavenworth 
(Kansas): Spooner. $1. 

Weecu (F. von) Badische Geschichte. 
Pp. 648. Karlsruhe: Bielefeld. 6m. 


Wermanp (L.) Julius Weizsiicker. Rede. 
Pp. 14. Géttingen: Dieterich. 4to. 
1m. 

Worms, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. 
(Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Worms. I.) Herausgegeben durch 
H. Boos. II: [1301-1400]. Pp. 948, 
Berlin: Weidmann. 30m. 

ZwiEDINECK-SupEeNHoRsT (H.) Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitraum der Griindung 
des preussischen Kénigtums. I: Vom 
westfilischen Frieden bis zum Tode des 
Grossen Kurfiirsten. (Bibliothek deut- 
scher Geschichte). Pp. 588. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 8m. 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Beit (H. G.) Life of Mary queen of 
Scots. 2 vol. Pp. 606. Edinburgh: 
Brown. 12mo. 6/. 

Besant (W.) Captain Cook. Pp. 191, 
portrait. London: Macmillan. 2|6 
Broeraruy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by L. Stephen & 8. Lee. XXIII: 
Gray-Haighton. Pp. 448. London: 

Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Cump (G. W.) Church and state under 
the Tudors. London: Longmans. 
15). 

Hunter (sir W. W.) The marquess of 
Dalhousie. Pp. 228, portrait, &e. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 2/6. 

Ferrevson (lady). The story of the Irish 
before the conquest, from the mythical 
period to the invasion under Strong- 
bow. 2nd ed. revised and enlarged. 
Pp. 377, maps. Dublin: Sealey. 7/6. 

Frrevson (R. 8.) A history of Cumber- 
land. Pp. 287. London: Stock. 7/6. 

Fuores Hisrortarum. Edited by H. R. 
Luard. I: [to a.v. 1066}. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 10/. 

Forses (A.) Sir Henry Havelock. Pp. 
222, portrait. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Gomme (G. L.) The village community, 
with special reference to the origin and 
form of its survivals in Britain. Pp. 
300, maps, &c. London: Walter Scott. 
3/6 


Goverr (L. A.) The king’s book of 
sports: a history of the declarations 
of king James I and king Charles I as 
to the use of lawful sports on Sundays. 
Pp. 140. London: Elliot Stock. 4/6. 

Haminton papers, The: letters and papers 
illustrating the political relations of 
England and Scotland in the sixteenth 
century ; now in the British Museum. 
Edited by J. Bain. I: [1532-1543]. 
London : Stationery Office. 15/. 

Jackson (sir George), formerly secretary 
of the admiralty. Naval commissioners 
from 12 Charles II to 1 George III, 
compiled from the original warrants 

. and returns. With historical notices 
by sir G. Duckett. (Printed for the 
author.) 

Jenks (E.) The constitutional experi- 


ments of the commonwealth: a study 
of the years 1649-1660. (Thirlwall 
dissertation, 1889.) Pp. 140. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 2/6. 

Jones (Ll.) Life of Robert Owen. 
by W. C. Jones. I. Pp. 203, portrait, 
&c. London: Sonnenschein. 6/. 

MacsmntosH (J.) Scotland. (The story 
of the nations.) London : 
Fisher Unwin. 5/. 

MontTeErFi0rE (sir Moses and lady), Diaries 
of: [1812-1883]. With the addresses, 
&c. of sir Moses. Ed. by L. Loewe. 
2 vol. Illustr. London: Griffith & 
Farran. 42/. 

Mizar (A. H.) The historical castles 
and mansions of Scotland; Perthshire 
and Forfarshire. Pp. 448, illustr. 
London: Gardner. 4to. 15/. 

Privy council of England, Acts of the. 
New series. I: 1542-1547. Edited 
by J. R. Dasent. Pp. 620. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 10/. 

Rosert of Torigny, abbot of the monastery 
of St. Michael-in-Peril-of-the-Sea, The 
chronicle of. (Chronicles of the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I. 
IV.) Ed. by R. Howlett. Pp. lxx, 419. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

Sairx (G. Gregory). The days of James 
IV [1488-1513]. (Scottish history by 
contemporary writers). Pp. 220. 
London: Nutt. 1/. 

Stare trials, Reports of. New series. II: 
[1823-1831]. Edited by J. Macdonell. 
London: Stationery Office. 10/. 

Venice.—Calendar of state papers and 
manuscripts relating to English affairs 
existing in the archives and collections 
of Venice and in other libraries of 
northern Italy. VIL: [1558-1580]. 
Edited by the late Rawdon Brown and 
G. C. Bentinck. London: Published 
under the direction of the master of 
the rolls. 15/. 

Srespine (W.) Peterborough. 
Men of Action.) 
Macmillan. 2/6. 

Wakeman (H. 0.) Life of Charles James 
Fox. Pp. 220. London: Allen. 2/6. 


Ed, 


Illustr. 


(English 
Pp. 228. London: 
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X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Bovvy (E.) Le comte Pietro Verri [1728- 
1797], ses idées et son temps. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Crsaresco (countess E. M.) Italian 
characters in the epoch of unification. 
Pp. 396. London: Fisher Unwin. 16/. 

Caiapretii (L.) Un catalogo di mano- 
scritti pistoiesi del secolo XII. Pp. 15. 
Pistoia: Bracali. 

Dauzart (U.) I rotuli dei lettori legisti e 
artisti dello studio bolognese [1384- 
1799]. II. Pp. 510. Bologna: Merlani. 
4to. 121. 

Fratr (L.) & Ricct (C.) Il sepolero di 
Dante: documenti raccolti da. Pp. 
xxxviii, 152, plate. Bologna: Monti. 
71. 

Giustt (Giuseppe). Memorie inedite 
[1845-1849], pubblicate con proemio e 
note da F. Martini. Pp. li, 318. Milan: 
Treves. 16mo. 51. 

Le Mesorter (E. A.) Genoa; her history 


as written in her buildings: five lec- 
tures. Pp. 234, plate. Genoa: Donath. 
16mo. 

Mazzint (Giuseppe). Scritti editi ed 
inediti. XVII. Pp. xevii,215. Rome: 
Forzani. 16mo. 2°50 1. 

Meprn (A.) & Fratt (L.) Lamenti storici 
del secoli XIV, XV, XVI, raccolti e 
ordinati a cura di. III. Pp. 422. 
Bologna: Romagnoli dall’ Acqua. 
16mo. 13°501. 

Moore (E.) Dante and his early bio- 
graphers. Pp. 186. London: Rivington. 
4/6. 

wanes (barone B.) Lettere e docu- 
menti, pubblicati per cura di M. 
Tabarrini e A. Gotti. V: [22 marzo 
1860-12 giugno 1861]. Pp. lxiii, 461. 
Florence: Le Monnier. 8 1. 

Spacnotett1 (R. O.) Ruggiero, ultimo 
conte normanno di Andria: studi. 
Pp. 62. Trani: Vecchi. 11. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Caster (C.) & Cranay (L.) Recueil des 
anciennes coutumes de la Belgique, 
publié par les soins d’une commission 
spéciale. Coutumes du duché de 
Limbourg et du pays d’Outre-Meuse. 
Pp. Ixxii, 452. Brussels: Gobbaerts. 
4to. 

Drecxmeyer (A.) Die Stadt Cambrai: ver- 
fassungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
aus dem zehnten bis gegen Ende des 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND 


Arsusow (L.) Grundriss der Geschichte 
Liv-, Est-, und Kurlands. Pp. 204, map, 
&c. Mitau: Behre. 3m. 

Bucuer (B.) Die alten Zunft- und Ver- 
kehrs-Ordnungen der Stadt Krakau, 
nach Balthasar Behem’s codex pictu- 
ratus in der Jagellonischen Bibliothek 
herausgegeben. Pp. xxxvi, 112, 27 
plates. Vienna: Gerold. 4to. 

Hansen (G. von). Alte russische Urkunden 
die im Revaler Stadtarchiv aufbewahrt 
werden. Russisch und Deutsch. Pp. 69. 
Reval: Kluge. 2°50 m. 

Karnpt (R. F.) & Manasryrsxr (A.) Die 
Rutenen in der Bukowina. (Der 
Buchenwald ; Beitriige zur Geschichte 


zwolften Jahrhunderts. Pp. 38. Jena: 
Dabis. 80 pf. 

Pauw (N. de). Obituarium sancti Johan- 
nis; nécrologie de l’église de Saint-Jean 
(Saint-Bavon) 4 Gand, du treiziéme au 
seiziéme siécle. Pp. 379. Brussels: 
Hayez. 

Srern (W.) Die Genossenschaft der deut- 
schen Kaufleute zu Briigge in Flandern. 
Pp. 136. Berlin: Gaertner. 3°60 m. 


LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


der Bukowina. III.) Pp. 88. Czerno- 
witz: Pardini. 1m. 

Korzentowski (J.) Catalogus actorum et 
documentorum res gestas Poloniae 
illustrantium, quae ex codicibus manu 
scriptis in tabulariis et bibliothecis 
Italicis servatis expeditionis Romanae 
cura 1886-1888 deprompta sunt. Pp. 
64. Cracow: Friedlein. 1:50 m. 

Smesiaz, Codex diplomaticus. XV: Acta 
Nicolai Gramis: Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicke betreffend die Beziehungen 
Schlesiens zum Baseler Konzile, 
herausgegeben von W. Altmann. Pp. 
280. Breslau: Max. 4to. 8 m. 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Corotev (J.) Documents histérichs cata- 
lans del siglo XIV. Colleccié de cartas 
familiars correspondents als regnats de 
Pere del Punyalet y Johan I. Pp. 151. 
Barcelona: impr. La Renaixensa. 4to. 
5°50 pes. 

Moraa (Antonio de). Sucesos de las islas 
Filipinas; obra publicada en México 
el ano de 1609, nuevamente sacada 4 


luz y anotada por J. Rizal. 
xxxvii, 374. Paris: Garnier. 
12°50 f. 

SarpA (A.) La isla de Puerto-Rico: 
estudio histérico y geografico. Pp. 29. 
Madrid: Evaristo Sanchez. 4to. 

Suarez (D.) Historia del Maestre ultimo 
que fué de Montesa y de su hermano 
don Felipe de Borja; la manera como 


Pp. 
4to. 
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gobernaron las memorables placas de 


Oran y Mazalquivir, Reynos de Treme- 


eén y Ténez en Africa, siendo alli 


Capitanes generales. I. 


Pp. lii, 365. 
Madrid: Tello. 


4to. 


XIV. 


Acten aus der Zeit der helvetischen 
Republik [1798-1803], Amtliche Samm- 
lung der. III: (October 1798-Mirz 
1799]. Bearbeitet von J. Strickler. 
Pp. 1476. Basle: Geering. 18°80 m. 

Baset, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. I. 
Bearbeitet durch R. Wackernagel und 
R. Thommen. Pp. 434, map & plates. 
Basle: Detloff. 24 f. 

Baster Chroniken. IV. Bearbeitet von 
A. Bernoulli. Pp. 522. Leipzig: Hir- 
zel. 12m. 

Dacuet (A.) Histoire de la ville et sei- 
gneurie de Fribourg des temps anciens 
& son entrée dans la confédération 


Vier (C.M.) Coleccién histérico-diplo- 
matico del Ayuntamiento de Oviedo, 
Pp. xxxiv, 556. Oviedo: impr. Pardo. 
Folio. 17 pes. 


SWISS HISTORY 


suisse en 1481. Pp. 187. Fribourg: 
Fragniére. 4 f. 

Escuer (J.) & Scuwerzer (P.) Urkunden- 
buch der Stadt und Landsehaft Ziirich. 
I, 1. Pp. 176. Zurich: Héhr. 4to. 8 f. 

Geiser (K.) Die Bestrebungen zur 
Griindung einer eidgenéssischen Hoch- 
schule [1758-1874]. Pp. 200. Bern: 
Wyss. 2f. 

Wauuts, Rechtsquellen des Kantons ; 
herausgegeben von A. Heusler, mit 
Sachregister und Concordanzen. Pp. 
493. Basle: Detloff. 8f. (From the 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir schweizerischen Recht.’ 
VII-IX.) 


XV. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(With Canapa and Mexico) 


Apams (H.) History of the United States 
of America during the second adminis- 
tration of Thomas Jefferson. III, IV. 
Pp. 471, 499. New York: Scribner. 
$4. 

Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 
States of North America. XX: Nevada, 
Colorado, and Wyoming [1540-1888]. 
XXVI: Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana [1845-1889]. St. Francisco: 
History Company. Each $4°50. 

Bowen (J. L.) Massachusetts in the 
war [1861-1865]; with introduction by 
H. L. Dawes. Pp. 1050. Springfield 
(Massachusetts): Bryan. $6. 

Gavtot (P.) La vérité sur l’expédition 
du Mexique, d’aprés les documents 
inédits d’Ernest Louet, payeur en chef 
du corps expéditionnaire; l’empire de 
Maximilien. Pp. 343. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Gonner (N.) Die Luxemburger in der 


neuen Welt: Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Luxemburger. Pp. 489. Chicago: 
Miihlbauer & Behrle. §2. 

GresweLL (W. P.) History of the 
dominion of Canada. Pp. 372, 11 
maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7/6. 

Hotst (H. von). The political and con- 
stitutional history of the United States. 
Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. 
Mason. V, VI: [1854-1859]. Pp. 490, 
352. Chicago: Callaghan. $6. 

Horsrorp (E. N.) The discovery of the 
ancient city of Norumbega. Boston: 
Houghton. 4to. §2°50. 

Lewis (V. A.) History of West Virginia 
from its settlement to the present 
time. Pp. 744. Philadelphia: Hub- 
bard. $3°50. 

Loizmton (lieutenant-colonel). Lettres 
sur l’expédition du Mexique, publiées 
par sa sceur [1862-1867]. Paris: 
Baudoin. 12mo. 4 f. 





Revue Historique, xliii. 1. 


Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


May-—A. 
Bauprittart: The intrigues of the duke 
of Orleans in Spain [1708-1709] ; first 
article [exculpating the duke, on the 
basis of a number of letters and des- 
patches in the archives of Alcala, from 
the charge of actually conspiring against 
his nephew, Philip V: ‘ Les plans qu’il 
forma en Espagne purent étre extrava- 
gants, ils ne furent pas criminels ’]._—— 
T. Remacu: The first siege undertaken 
by the Franks [arguing that the account 
of a siege of a city of the Tyrrhenians 
by the Celts, preserved in a fragment of 
the historian Eusebius, who wrote pro- 
bably in the time of Diocletian, refers 
not to an insurrection in Gaul, a.p. 21, 
but to a siege of Tours during an 
invasion of the Franks between 257 
and 272, probably in 258-259]._——R. 
pE Mavuupe prints a panegyric of 
Lowis XII [1509].—-H. Harrisse : 
Recent researches in American history 
[exposing various theories as to the 
birthplace of Columbus and the origin 
of the name of America]. J. Fuam- 
MERMONT : On a forged letter of madame 
de Lamballe (22 March 1778, printed as 
genuine in the ‘ Nouvelle Revue,’ 1 May, 
1889].—_—Obituary notice of Gustave 
Rothan [+ 28 Jan.) 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlvii. 2. 
—Abbé J. Tuomas: The Jewish question 
in the church in the apostolic age after 
the council at Jerusalem._—Abbé 
Vacanparp: Louis VII's divorce from 
Eleanor of Aquitaine (maintaining that 
though the divorce was sanctioned by 
Eugenius III, the fact of St. Bernard’s 
having advised it is doubtful]._—G. 
pu FREesNE DE Beaucourt: The trial of 
Jacques Cour [1451-1453, on the 
charge of poisoning Agnés Sorel, &c.] 
——L. Martet: Florimond Robertet, 
as a courtier and diplomatist [(1553- 
1569]._—L. Scrour: The relations of 
the Batavian republic with France 
[1795-1799]._—-Chanoine E. ALLatn: 
The origin of the great schism [on 
Gayet’s work]._—P. Prerurne: The 
mission of Gian Battista Trevisan 
to. Moscow [1471-1476]. -—— Denys 


p’Aussy: The legend of Cathelineau [on 
Port’s ‘ La Vendée angevine ’}. 


Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Chartes, 1. 6. 


—P. GuinureRmoz prints the material 
parts of a law-swit [1314-1322] bearing 
on the disputed question of the trans- 
mission of nobility through the mother 
in- Champagne [the earliest document 
of undisputed genuineness hitherto 
adduced being of the date 1342, and not 
without ambiguity in its interpretation). 

L. Batrrrot: Juvénal des Ursins’ 
family name [showing that his father 
(¢ 1431) was styled ‘ Jean Jouvenel,’ and 
that the addition ‘des Ursins’ first 
appears in the next generation (in 1438, 
under the form ‘des Urcins’). This 
addition, it is argued, should really be 
‘de Lurcine,’ apparently from a street 
in Paris, and was changed fancifully so 
as to appear a name of nobility; the 
family about the same time adopted the 
spelling ‘ Juvenel,’ while the best known 
of them, the chronicler, preferred ‘ Juvé- 
nal’}.—--P. M. Perrer prints two 
documents on the embassy of Jean de 
Chambes to Venice [1459].——H. Oont 
prints fowr awznpublished bulls of 
Sylvester II and Paschal IT, from a 
manuscript at Chartres.——C. Koxier 
prints a catalogue of the library of 
Notre-Dame de Haute-Fontaine, dio. 
Chilons [twelfth to thirteenth century]. 
H. Moranvintté: Was Pierre le Frui- 
tier, called Salmon, a Franciscan? 
{giving grounds for distinguishing 
Pierre Salmon the friar from Pierre le 
Fruitier, known as Salmon, the king’s 
secretary].— Diploma of Frederick 
IT (November 1250). 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, iv. 2.— 


Cuervet: The foreign policy of Louis 
XIV during the first year of his per- 
sonal government._—Westman: The 
diplomacy of ancient Russia.——Letters 
of Talleyrand to madame de Staél (dur- 
ing his stay in America 1794-6, with 
two of later date, from the archives of 
the chateau de Broglie ]._——Correspond- 
ence of a representative of the duke of 
Modena [during his stay at Madrid, 
1661-1667]. Ane THAN : The late king 
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of Portugal.—Amongst the reviews 
are useful summaries of the publica- 
tions of the Society of History and 
Archeology of Geneva (pp. 264-267), 
and of the academy of Cracow (pp. 267- 
270). 

ona de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, v. 2.—C. Scnerer: Louis 
XIV and Charles XII [on the negotia- 
tions of Louis XIV to secure the sup- 
port of Sweden with reference to the 
Spanish succession, 1698-1701].—— 
L. Pornsarp: Loans and public credit 
under the consulate and empire [main- 
taining, contrary to the accredited view, 
that Napoleon, during the greater part 
of his rule, habitually provided for ex- 
traordinary expenditure by secret 
loans]. P. Marrer: The Hungarian 
constitution since 1861, concluded 
(sketching the establishment of the 
‘dual system’ introduced in the Aus- 
trian empire in 1867, and describing the 
subsequent modifications in the consti- 
tutional laws of Hungary].——C. Bor- 
GEauD: The first programmes of modern 
democracy in England (1647-1649; giv- 
ing an account of the political mani- 
festos known as the Agreement of: the 
people; tracing the ideas contained to 
the political writings of the levellers, 
the views of the independents, and the 
declarations of the army]. AUBIGNY: 
Port Egmont and the fall of Choiseul 
[on the expulsion of the English from 
the Falkland islands by the Spaniards 
in 1770; with details on the personal 
policy of Louis XV, who, to avert a 
European war, disgraced Choiseul and 
abandoned Spain]. 

Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxix. 3. 
March—C. Reap: Vauban,' Fénelon, 
and the duc de Chevreuse on toleration 
of the Huguenots and their recall to 
France {[1689, 1694, 1710].—A. 
Bernus & N. W. print a list of the 
reformed churches in Champagne, with 
their pastors and elders {1571].—— 
A. J. Enscuep# prints petitions from 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel & Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 
schrift (Munich), Ixiii, 2.—L. Ke.uzr: 
The struggle for the Lutheran confes- 
sion in the lands of the lower Rhine 
[1555-1609]._—H. Denpriicx: King 
Frederick William III and Hardenberg 
at the congress of Vienna [maintaining 
that the king’s share in bringing about 
the Prussian agreement with Russia 
has been exaggerated], with documents. 

M. Lenmann: The origin of the 
Prussian cabinet [under Frederick 
William I). Some correspondence of 
Stein (Dec. 1812-Feb. or March 1813} 
illustrating the antecedents of the war 
of 1813.——G. von Betow: Lamp- 
recht’s ‘* Deutsches Wirthschaftsleben 


Huguenot refugees to the estates general 
of the Netherlands [{1697-1699).———4. 
April—J. Bonnet: The first persecu- 
tions at the court of Ferrara [1536], 
first article——A. Lerranc: Ulrich 
von Hutten at Paris [1517].—=5. 
May—N. Wess: Notes on the early 
history of the reformation at Lyons and 
Paris (1524-1546). 


Revue de Cavalerie—March, April— 


General Tuoumas: Nansouty, 1768- 
1815 [a biography of this celebrated 
and brilliant cavalry general of the 
grande armée). March—Historical 
accounts of the French cavalry by regi- 
ments, continued [the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th cuirassiers). 


Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 


ture. Jan. 20.—H. Pirenne: G. von 
Below’s ‘Entstehung der deutschen 
Stadtgemeinde’ [arguing against his 
view that it regularly arose from the 
communal institutions of the village]. 
——April7—C. V. Lanators : Gasquet’s 
‘Henry VIII and the English mo- 
nasteries.._—A. Cuuguet: Wallon’s 
‘Les représentants du peuple en mis- 
sion’ [1793-1794].——April 14—J. 
Fuacu: Viollet’s ‘ Histoire des institu- 
tions politiques de la France’ [with 
remarks by the author]. April 28— 
F.: The progress of the ‘ Catalogue 
général des manuscrits des bibliothéques 
publiques de France.’ 


Revue des Etudes Juives, xix. 2.—P. L. 


Bruzzone: Documents on the Jews in 
the papal states, and The Jews in Pied- 
mont.———xx. 1.—D. Kaurmann: Notes 
on the Jews in Italy. I: The dukes of 
Este and the Jews’ banks at Ferrara. 
2: The arrival of the Spanish Jews at 
Ferrara [1492]. 3: The Jews in the 
kingdom of Naples [1533-1540]. 4: 
The marks of distinction of the Jews at 
Ferrara, Rome, and Milan. 5: The 
search for the criminals expelled from 
Pesaro.—J. Krycaver: On the per- 
secution of the Jews in upper Silesia 


[1533]. 


AND AUSTRIA 


im Mittelalter’——3. H. Nissen: The 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. 
—-H. von Sypeu: The 18th and 19th 
March 1848 in Berlin. P, ZimMeR- 
MANN prints a letter of Gneisenau to 
duke Friedrich Wilhelm of Brunswick 
[12 March 1812). A German song 
on Napoleon [August 1813]. 


Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 


schaft (Munich), xi. 2.—A. Zrmer- 
MANN: On the character of Cromwell, 
concluded [a hostile criticism, accept- 
ing R. F. D. Palgrave’s view of the 
conspiracy of 1655 as ‘jetzt zur Ge- 
wissheit erhoben’}.—F. X. Guas- 
SCHRODER: On the materials for papal 
history in the fourteenth century. I: 
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Notes on the manuscripts. II: On two 
continuations of Martin of Troppau, 
partly dependent on Bernard Gui. III: 
‘Chronicae Martinianae continuatio 
Italica’ [down to 1357]. IV: ‘Florum 
chronicorum Bernardi Guidonis con- 
tinuatio Avinionensis.’ V: On the 
papal chronicle of Werner of Liége 
{the middle portion of the ‘ Vitae 
Pontiff.’ (extending at least as far as 
Gregory XI), published under the name 
of Dietrich of Niem].——A. KNoprer 
prints a fragmentary diary of the 
council of Constance [12 February-15 
March 1415, written by one in the 
following of Frederick of Austria]. 
A. Exner describes a second manu- 
script of Hugo of Trimverg’s ‘ Regis- 
trum auctorum.’ J. Norpuorr: The 
first attempts at the conversion of 
Westphalia [on Martin of Braga’s 
notice concerning St. Martin of Tours’ 
mission, and on St. Cunibert}.—_— 
A. Hrrscumann prints a mandate of 
bishop Reimboto of Hichstétt ‘ de litteris 
apostolicis ab episcopo recognoscendis’ 
[1283].——J. Buorzer: Lea’s ‘ History 
of the Inquisition’ (an unfavourable 
criticism]. 


Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 


schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), ii. 1. 
—H. Bavmearten: The differences 
between Charles V and his brother 
Ferdinand in 1524 [discussing the 
genuineness of the emperor’s letter to 
Frederick of Saxony asking him to 
exert his influence to make Ferdinand 
amend his government and remove 
Salamanca from his confidence; in 
connexion with the instructions given 
to the Hannart, the emperor’s repre- 
sentative at the diet of Nuremberg. 
The writer suggests that the passages 
of which Ferdinand complained were 
inadvertently overlooked by Charles in 
the course of a long and elaborate 
despatch submitted for his approval]. 
——G. Bucnnoiz: The origin and 
character of the modern conception of 
history. O. Hartwie: A generation 
of Florentine history [1250-1292], 
second article. G. SoMMERFELDT: 
Henry VII and the Lombard cities 
[1310-1312], with a document.—— 
H. Utmann: The execution of the 
Saxons by Charles the Great {main- 
taining that it was limited to those 
who set the rebellion on foot, and 
inferring that there is an error in the 
number of men, 4,500, said to have 
been executed]. R. Fester: On the 
history of the Frankfurt association of 
1697 [from the despatches of Freiherr 
von Gérz).——G. Monop: Report on 
historical studies in France. H, 
Vanturna: Recent historical research 
in Bohemia.—F. Lizsermann: Sur- 
vey of recent literature on medieval 
English history (on an extensive and 


detailed plan]. Bibliography of 
German history.——2. L. QumppE: 
Obituary notice of Julius Weizsiicker 
[t 3 Sept. 1889]._—E. Sacxur: The 
dispute between the monasteries of 
Waulsort and Hastiére; a contribution 
to the history of medieval forgeries. 
——R. Worxan: The Winter-King in 
contemporary songs [with specimens]. 
——F. Arnuemm: Contributions to the 
history of the northern question in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 
I: The northern policy of Frederick 
the Great down to 1762. II: The 
alliance of Russia and Poland [11 April 
1764] and its antecedents. J. VON 
Gruner prints two papers of Justus 
Gruner [1809 and 1811]. A. Kavr- 
MANN prints a letter of Philipp Joseph 
Rehfues [4 May 1823] describing the 
beginnings of his administrative work 
in the Prussian Rhine provinces [from 
1814].——F. Liepermann: Recent lite- 
rature on medieval English history. 
Bibliography of German history. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xv. 3.—E. Sacxur: Report of a visit to 
libraries and archives in the north of 
France for the purposes of the ‘ Monu- 
menta Germaniae’ [with extracts from 
manuscripts at Douai and Saint-Omer]. 
——H. Srmonsretp: Report of work in 
libraries and archives in northern 
Italy ‘in connexion with the same 
undertaking [criticising the accuracy 
and also the bona fides of the edition 
in De Rubeis’ ‘ Monum. Eccl. Aquil.’ 
with specimens of various readings and 
other extracts]|—_—-W. GunpLacH: On 
the letters of St. Columbanus [an 
account of the manuscripts, with a 
short biography of the saint, an 
attempt to fix the date of the letters, 
and a vindication of the genuineness of 
the poems]..—L. M. Hartmann: On 
the orthography of pope Gregory I.— 
H. Bresstau: On a letter on papyrus 
at Monza attributed to Gregory I 
[showing that there is no evidence 
whatever for its authorship, though it 
belongs to Gregory’s time).——B. von 
Smison: Critical notes. I: On the 
* Vita Dagoberti ITI’ and the * Annales 
Mettenses’ [giving instances of the 
former’s having borrowed either from 
the ‘ Annales’ or from its source, and 
maintaining that the ‘ Annales’ belong 
really to Metz, not to Laon]. IL: On 
the different texts of Widukind (holding 
that the British Museum manuscript 
(2) presents the earliest recension). 
III: On the privilegium of Otto I to 
the Roman church [perhaps a com- 
bination of two different documents]. 
——F. Wreve: On the marriages 
arranged by Theoderic the Great for 
members of his family. ——A. Curovst : 
Topographical notes on Paulus Dia- 
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conus, the ‘Annales’ Altahenses 
Maiores,’ and the‘ Annales Fuldenses.’ 
L. von Hetnemann: The date of 
the ‘ Vita Gerardi abbatis Broniensis’ 
[fixing it not long after 1038, and 
placing the forged documents of the 
abbey of Brogne about the same time]. 
——E. Sacxur: On the shorter collec- 
tion of legends of St. Francis of Assisi 
by Bonaventura [incorporated in the 
‘ Annales Hannoniae’] 
GARTEN describes a manuscript of the 
letters of Gregory I (Brit. Mus., MS. 
6 6: Hh W. Scumirz: Tironian 
notes.——W. Lippert: On the necro- 
logy of St. Vannes in the diocese of 
Verdun.——E. D.: Wilhelm von 
Giesebrecht. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Miinchen. Abhandlungen der his- 
torischen Classe, xix. 2.—C. Ritter 
von HorterR: John margrave of Bran- 
denburg, the second husband of queen 
Germaine, countess of Foix (dealing 
with the changes in the political con- 
dition of south-west Europe at the 
close of the fifteenth century, the state 
of the Spanish peninsula at the death 
of queen Isabella, the marriage of 
Germaine with king Ferdinand and 
her life as reyna catdlica, and after- 
wards as wife of John of Brandenburg, 
1519-1525, and concluding with her 
marriage to Ferdinand of Aragon, duke 
of Calabria, 1526]._—C. A. CorNELIUs: 
Calvin’s return to Geneva, continued. 
——aA. von Drurren: Charles V and 
the Roman curia [1544-1546]. IV: 
From the opening of the council of 
Trent to the emperor’s meeting with 
the landgrave of Hesse at Spiers, with 
thirty-seven documents [12 Aug. 1545- 
13 March 1546]. 

Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe, 1889, ii. 2.—K. von 
Mavrer: The Norwegian hildar [trac- 
ing the change in the signification of 
the word hildr from denoting a ‘man’ 
to denoting a ‘freeman,’ and ultimately 
a ‘member of a free class, with special 
privileges ;’ with an exposition of the 
legal status of the class and its 
development].——F. von Loner: On 
the history of archives in the middle 
ages {on the earliest Teutonic docu- 
ments (runes) and the next stage of 
indentures or tallies ; the introduction 
of the modern form of documents 
under Merovingian rule, and the chief 
purposes for which they were used; 
the varied contents of archives, includ- 
ing songs and chronicles; forgeries ; 
and the general history of documents 
in Germany during the middle ages]. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


(Vienna), Ixxv. 1.—A. Bacumann: The 
German kings and the neutrality of 
the electors [with respect to the papacy 
and the council of Basle, 1438-1447] ; 


Theologische 


Hilgenfeld’s 


a contribution to the imperial and 
ecclesiastical history of Germany, with 
seventeen documents.——B. ScHoun: 
The necrology of the chapter of the 
regular canons of Gurk [from two 
manuscripts of the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries], with an index. 


Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 


lin),. lxv. 4.—H. Dexpriicx: The be- 
ginnings of Bismarck’s ministry [on 
Sybel’s ‘ Begriindung des Deutschen 
Reiches,’ iii.] 5.—B. SeurFFERtT: 
Duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe- Wei- 
mar’s travels in Italy [1788-1790], with 
letters. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 


schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xliv. 1. 
—E. WinHex : Priests and heretics in 
ancient Eran. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir 


Kirchenge- 
schichte (Gotha), xi. 3—F. Gorrss : 
The emperor Maximin II and his 
persecution of the Christians.——E. 
NéupecuHen: Tertullian ‘de corona’ 
{dating the work in the latter part of 
February, 211].——P. Meyer: The 
recent history and present condition 
of the monasteries on Mount Athos, 
first article——T. Kounpr prints a 
number of titles of theses for disputa- 
tion at Wittenberg [1516-1522], and 
discusses the chronology of Luther’s 
writings in the sacramental contro- 
versy._—G. Kawerav prints Luther’s 
theses ‘de excommunicatione’ [1518]. 

T. Briecer prints theses of Karl- 
stadt [probably  early].——4,—E. 
Lemep: St. Anthony of Padua. II: 
His writings.——P. Meyer: The 
recent history and present condition 
the monasteries on Mount Athos, 
second article.——L. Scuunze: On the 
history of the brethren of common life 
{printing works of Geert Groote, 
Johannes Busch, and Johannes Veghe}. 
studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha), 1890. 3.—J. Késriin defends 
the genuineness of Luther's letter to 
Bugenhagen [1520]. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xiv. 2.—P. von Horns- 
BROECH: The evidence of St. Cyprian 
for the primacy of the bishop of Rome. 
——E. Micwaeu: Pope Innocent IV 
and Austria.——J. Heuer prints a 
document on the diocesan synod of 
Passau of 1435.——A. Arnot: The 
early bishops of Przemysl of the Latin 
rite down to 1375. U. Berutrere : 

Recent researches concerning Henry of 
Ghent [‘doctor solemnis ’].——N. 
Nuuzzs prints an account of the mis- 
sion of bishop Kiinigl of Brixen to 
Hanover [1719]. 

Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxiii. 
2.—F. Goérres: Contributions to the 
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history of the age of Constantine. —— 
A. Hineenrentp: The Neronian perse- 
cution of the Christians. -THE saME : 


and military history down to 1809}. 

——2. May—The hundred-and-fiftieth 

anniversary of the accession of Frederick 

The pre-catholic constitution of the the Great [31 May 1740; on the king’s 

Christian communities outside Pales- character and influence]. 

tine. Neue Militarische Blatter (Berlin), xxxvi. 
5, 6. May, June —Lieut. DecHEND: 
The journal of the Hessian general staff 
im the campaign of 1792 in Champagne 
and on the Main [largely from papers 
in the Marburg archives]. 

Organ der Militir-wissenschaftlichen 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine (Berlin), lxxiv. 3. March— 
Admiral Lord Nelson as a naval com- 


Dublin Review. 


mander, concluded.——lxxv.1. April 
—Memorials of the life and times of 
Field-Marshal Hermann von Boyen 
{born in Prussia 1771; a sketch from 
Nippold’s work, illustrating the political 


Vereine (Vienna), xl.3.—J.U.: Studies 
on the equipment and commissariat in 
Napoleon’s campaign against Russia in 
the year 1812 [minutely detailed and 
based on many authorities]. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal. No. 183.—G. T. 
Cuark: Contribution towards a com- 
plete list of moated mounds or burhs. 
——Bunnewt Lewis: The antiquities 
of Treves and Metz, first paper.—— 
184—Rev. W. Hupson: Traces of the 
early development of municipal organi- 
sation in the city of Norfolk.——G. F. 
Fox: Roman Norfolk, with a list of 
Roman discoveries in the county.— 
Bunnett Lewis: The aniiquities of 
Treves and Metz, second paper. 
Church Quarterly Review, No. 59. April 
—Dante’s political ideal [an account of 
the ‘De monarchia ’ in connexion with 
other theoretical treatises of Dante’s 
time; and a study of the political situa- 
tion in Italy with which Henry VII was 
confronted. The article is attributed to 
EK. Armstrong. 

Srd Series. No. 46. 
April—J. Morris, 8. J.: Jeswits and 
seculars in the reign of Elizabeth [a 
temperate account, in connexion with 
T. G. Law’s work].—J. R. Gasquet: 
The early history of the mass.——-J. M. 
Stone: Mary, queen of England._— 
P. L. Nouan: Irishmen in the French 
revolution. — Encyclical letter of 
pope Leo XIII on the chief duties of 
Christian citizens [10 Jan. 1890]. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 350. April— 
Lord Melbourne’s papers.——Bury’s 
‘ Later Roman Empire.’———Henry de 
Rohan and the Huguenot wars.——The 
correspondence of princess Lieven and 
Earl Grey.—tTalleyrand and Na- 
poleon I. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, ii.1. October 
—A.H. Sayce: Polytheism in primitive 
Israel.—%J. 8. Metsets: Don Isaac 
Abarbanel, the famous Jewish states- 
man under Alfonzo V of Portngal.— 
H. Gratz: Alexander Jannaeus and 
his gold-lettered scroll, and The burning 
of the Talmud in 1322 [note based on 
a Hebrew manuscript in the Bodleian 
library]. ——C. Apter: Note on Jewish 


Scottish Review, No. 30. 


history in Arabian historians.=—=3. 
April—D. Kavrmann: Don Joseph Nasi 
for Prince; founder of colonies in the 
Holy Land], with a contribution to the 
history of Venetian Jews [from docu- 
ment in the Vatican archives]. A. 
NevpavEeR: A supposed English school 
of Jewish grammarians [maintaining 
against J. Jacobs that Berachiah 
Naqdan (‘ Punctator’) is not identical 
with Benedictus le Puncteur of Oxford, 
and that the latter was not an English 
Jew at all; further, that Moses, of the 
family of Contissa, though descended 
from an English family, did not write 
in England]; with reply by J. Jacobs. 


Law Quarterly Review, No. 21. Janu- 


ary—A. V. Dicey: Private interna- 
tional law as a branch of the law of 
England.—F. W. Marttanp: Re- 
mainders after conditional fees {show- 
ing that such existed before the enact- 
ment of the statute ‘De Donis’]. —~ 
J. W. Saumonp: The superiority of 
written evidence [in older English law}. 
——22. April—C. Exton: The an- 
tiquities of Dartmoor. 


Quarterly Review, No. 340. July—The 


viking age [on P. B. du Chaillu’s book}, 
illustrated.——St. Saviour’s South- 
wark. The French in Italy, and 
their imperial project (under Charles VI). 
April—3J. 
Ruts: The carly ethnology of the 
British isles [proceeding from the 
classification of the Celtic languages to 
an inquiry into their geographical dis- 
tribution, and suggesting that the Gallo- 
Brythonic branch, in common with the 
other Aryan languages (Osco-Umbrian, 
Doric Greek, and Phrygio-Carian) dis- 
tinguished by the change of qu into p, 
became differentiated during the resi- 
dence of the races which speak those 
languages, in the course of their migra 
tion from the north, in a common home 
‘somewhere in the Alpine region of 
central Europe ’).——-The Stewarts in 
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Orkney (describing the rule of Robert 
Stewart, half-brother of queen Mary, 
and of his son Patrick]._—-The uni- 
versity of Finland [at Abo, afterwards 
at Helsingfors, with notices of the his- 


tory of the Scandinavian universities}. 
——An old Scots society [at Boston, 
U.S.A., traceable in part to the Scottish 
prisoners deported after the battle of 
Dunbar]. 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Bulletin de la Commission de l’Histoire 


des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
iv. 2.—W. N. pu Rev: Bibliography 
of works published im the Netherlands 
relating to the Vaudois.——J. B. Kan: 
Bayle and Jurieu [a biographical study, 
with special reference to the school at 
Rotterdam in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century], with official do- 
cuments concerning the disputes be- 
tween the two refugees [1691-1697] and 


other notices. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique (Ghent), 1889, 4,——A. 
Dusois: Philippe Wielant and J. de 
Damhoudere, continued.——P. Brre- 
mans: Notes on the autobiography of 
Justus Lipsius, continued.-——J. T. DE 
Raapt: The seignories of the country of 
Malines: Keerbergen, continued [1427- 
1523]._—Notes on the topography, &c., 
of Ghent. 


Vy. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. iv. 2, 3.—C. CARNESECCHI : 
Florentine of the fifteenth century 
[Luca di Matteo} and his private 
memoirs [1406-1461]; with extracts. 
——A. Viren: The week before the 
battle of Pavia [16-24 February 1525] 
from contemporary and unpublished 
accounts. G. Rosst: The port-dues 
of the city of Monaco, with two docu- 
ments [one of 1511 giving the text of a 
treaty with the Florentines, negotiated 
by Machiavelli). E. Rivour1: Matteo 
Civitali [the sculptor] and his family. 
——U. Pasqur prints a catalogue of 
the library of a notary of Arezzo 
[1338].—L. Fratt prints a contem- 
porary letter giving an account of the 
suicide of the physician Pier Leoni 
immediately after the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici.—G. Sronrza prints a letter 
on the assassination of Bassville at 
Rome [1793].——A. .Cozen: JPais’s 
‘ Amministrazione della Sicilia durante 
al dominio romano.’ ——F.. Tocco: Lea’s 
‘ History of the Inquisition of the 
middle ages. ——F. C. PELLEGRINI: 
Perrens’ ,‘ Histoire de F'lorence.,—— 
Calendar of Strozzi charters, con- 
tinued. 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vii. 1.— 
E. Catuecuari: The inscription of 
Acraephiae [containing Nero’s oration 
at the Isthmian games, A.D. 67]. 
Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xvi. 
4.—P. Maaistrett1: The imprisonment 
of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at La Nova- 
lesa [1466], with documents._—_G. DE 
Castro: The national party in Lom- 
bardy [1818-1820], from contemporary 
diaries, &c.——C. Bramsriia prints 
two documents illustrating the internal 
affairs of Pavia {1289]._—--G. Romano: 
The age and birthplace of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti [urging that he was 
born not later than October 1351 and 


not, as Z. Volta argues, at Pavia but at 
Milan].——V. Forcresua & E. Bevrrami: 
Inscriptions, &c. [chiefly of modern 
date] recently discovered at Milan. 

L. A. Ferrat: Francesco Bussone di 
Carmagnola, with documents.=—=xvii. 
1.—L. Zensr prints charters and other 
instruments of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, chiefly relating to the 
territory of Monza.—P. Gurnzonr: 
The last days of Tomaso Moroni da 
Rieti, an Umbrian man of letters of 
the fifteenth century [1474-1476].—— 
A. Luzio & R. Renter: The relations 
of Isabella Gonzaga with Ludovico 
and Beatrice Sforza, first article [1490- 
1491].——C.: A noble Milanese house 
[the family of Litta in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries].— 
E. Morta: On the fustian manufacture 
im Lombardy in the fourteenth century. 
——aA. Maspes prints the ceremonial 
for the reception of ambassadors at the 
court of Galeazzo Maria Sforza 
(10 Dec. 1468])._—L. Bertrramr: A 
design for the fortification of Milan 
(1521), with an _ illustration.—— A. 
Avetta: Francesco Marcaldi, with a 
list of his writings [1572-1597].—— 
A. Garovaciio: The worship of Mithras 
im northern Italy. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xv. 1—M. Scurrpa: Charles 
Martel [the claimant to the crown of 
Hungary], fourth article [1290-1295], 
concluded._—B. Croce: The theatres 
of Naples from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, continued. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxviii. 1—V. Mana- 


MANI: Giustina Renier Michiel [b. 1755] 
and her times.——B. Morsoun : Lwigi 
da Porto, the historian of the league of 
Cambrai and author of ‘ Giulietta e 
Romeo’ [correcting the date of his 
death], with documents.——U. Papa: 
La magnifica Patria Benacense [the 
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district of Sald on the west coast of the 
Lago di Garda; an account of its 
administration under Venetian rule]. 
——A. Vauentin1: The medieval gon- 
falon of the city of Brescia [and the 
carroccio|.——-A. MEprn reprints a rare 


ballata, ‘ La lamentation de Venise’ 
{with a bibliography of other works 
relating to the battle of Ghiara d’ Adda, 
14 May 1509].——G. Giomo: Barto- 
lomeo Cecchetti [¢ March 1889; with a 
list of his writings}. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morriiz) 


The Antiquary (Starina).—March, April, 
May—Memoirs of the senator Vladimir 
Daehn (with details of the Crimean war]. 
March—Memoirs of Mochnacki: 
the Polish rebellion of 1830-1831 
{translated from the Polish with com- 
ments on many of the statements]. 
Recollections of general A. Lishin 
[1830-1831 ; with details of the Polish 
insurrection]. The district of Valdai 
im old times [1777-1797], with extracts 
from the archives [illustrating the 
state of society)——March—April— 
V. Swnrezuntevskr: The revolt of 
Pugachev (illustrated by letters written 
in 1774 by Tatars, accidentally dis- 
covered]. =April—Prince N. Go- 
LITsIn: Corporal punishment in Russia 
and its abolition [a summary from the 
time of its introduction by the Tatars]. 
Count Litpers-Wermarn: The siege 
of Sebastopol as described in the letters 
of an officer, who was killed there 
[1853-1855 : Augustus Comstadius, who 
died of his wounds 29 Sept. 1855] .—— 
Prince N. Gouitsin: Russian soldiers 
in the Prussian service (1713-1817: an 
account of the adventures of the 
giants whom the Russians some- 
times contributed to the Prussian 
armies|.— P. Lespepev: Prince Paul 
Tsitsianov [materials for the history of 
the occupation of the Caucasus by the 
Russians at the beginning of the present 
century].—-—K. Mankovski: The em- 
peror Nicholas in the year 1846 [de- 
scribing how the emperor was nearly 
drowned while crossing the river 
Niemen}. G. Srupennix: The em- 
peror Nicholas at the courts of justice in 
St. Petersburg. May—The emperor 
Nicholas [various anecdotes].——J. 
Ivanov: The Bulgarian militia in 
1876-78. 
The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).— March-— The youth of 


Catherine II.—~—A. Motcuanov: A 
journey to the Okrainski monastery 
{situated near Kovno: originally a 
wealthy Roman catholic abbey, founded 
by one of the Pats family].——April- 
May—A. Petrov: Russian diploma- 
tists at the Vienna conferences in 1855}. 
=—April—The living words of Peter 
the Great [some notes on the second 
volume of his letters which has just 
appeared].——May—lI. Frporov: The 
captive of Krim-Ghirei [the adventures 
of Dinora Chionis, supposed to be the 
prisoner of the khan, who forms the 
subject of one of Pushkin’s poems]. 

V. Nepzvietsk1: The most im- 
portant theatres of war in Europe. 
I: The eastern portion from the western 
Dvina and the Dnieper to the Elbe and 
the central Danube.——N. LixHacutev : 
The pedigree of A. Adashev, the fa- 
vourite of Ivan the Terrible (showing 
that this once celebrated family, 
now extinct, was probably of eastern 
origin). 


Journal of the Minister of Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosviestchenia). — March — I. 
Finevicn: The struggle between Poland 
and Lithuania for the succession in Ga- 
licia.—S. L. Prasurrsxr: The Polish 
reforms of the eighteenth century. 
April-May—I. Guanov: Songs about 
prince Roman [a contribution to the 
literature of the Russian bilini]. 
April—K. Bestuznev Riomms: The 
history of Catherine II before her 
accession [1729-1762]. ——— May — A. 
VesELovsk1: Remarks on the bilini 
[Russian legendary poems].——S. Pua- 
tonov: The towns of Muscovy in the 
sixteenth century._—S. L. Prasurrskt: 
The beginning of the catholic reaction 
and the fall of the reformation in 
Poland. P. Sirxv: Bulgarian 
ethnography. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xvi. 1,2. Januwary-February— 
M. Danvinta continues the publication 
of documents relating to the Cortes of 
Madrid [1632-1636 and 1638-1643]. 
F. Frra: The extinction of the bishopric 
of Morocco, with a bull of Pius IV 
[1560], and other acts; the testament 
[1627] and death [1631] of the last 


bishop.——3.—M. Danviia: The Cortes 
of Madrid [1646-1647]. ——F. bE 
Seieve: The basilica of Santa Maria at 
Oviedo, and the burial-place of its 
founder, Alfonso II el Casto.—F. 
Frra prints a letter of Innocent VIIT 
requesting Ferdinand and Isabella to 
arrest and imprison Pico della Miran- 
dola and his adherents. 
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VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), viii. 1, 2.—A. W. Smatu: The 
beginnings of American nationality ; 
the constitutional relations between 
the continental congress and the 
colonies and states [1774~-1789].—— 
3.—D. E. Spencer: Local government 
in Wisconsin.——4.—F. W. Buackmar: 
Spanish colonisation in the south-west. 
——5, 6.—P. Frepiricg: The study of 
history in Germany and France [trans- 
lated from the French]. 


gois Xavier Laval, first bishop of 
Quebec [1623-1708]._—_J. L. M. Curry: 
George William Erving, his diplomatic 
services in Spain [1804-1818].——P. 
C. Sranpine reprints an account of 
Pennsylvania from the ‘ Universal 
Museum’ [1765].——Records of com- 
mittees of the war in Virginia [1775- 
1776].——May—C. H. Sunn :- Spanish 
pioneer houses of California.—E. D. 
WanrrlE.p: The constitutional aspects of 
the struggle of Kentucky for autonomy 
[1784-1792].——C. W. Super contri- 


Magazine of American History.— March 
—W. R. Garrett: The northern 
boundary of Tennessee [finally settled 
in 1860].——April—J. Dnmrry: Fran- 


butes three letters of Stephen Noylan, 
secretary to George Washington [No- 
vember—December 1775]. 


To the Editor of Taz Enatisn Historica Revirw. 


THE LONDON WEAVERS’ GUILD. 


Mr. Lorrie, in his review of Mr. Clode’s ‘ History of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company ’ (above, p. 157), has perhaps been somewhat too hasty 
in his positive assertions as to the early history of guilds and city com- 
panies. Without, however, entering upon the wide field of discussion which 
his ‘ proved propositions ’ open up, it is desirable to correct a statement of 
some importance on which, here and elsewhere, Mr. Loftie lays great 
stress. Mr. Loftie’s language and argument imply a belief that the London 
Weavers’ Guild was permanently suppressed by King John. This was so 
far from being the case that the guild regained its charter, and had a 
continuous history, which can be traced with certainty as late as 
24 Henry VII (Madox, ‘ Firma Burgi,’ 191-196). Its position in 1821 may 
be learned from ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ 416-425, and ‘ Placita de Quo 
Warranto,’ 465; while the difficulties which arose from the introduction 
of foreign weavers by Edward III may be traced in Madox, ‘ Firma 
Burgi,’ 284-287, and ‘ Rotuli Parl.’ iii. 600, iv. 50. Mr. Loftie adds 
satirically that ‘the history of the weavers might be shown to be 
intimately connected with that “early history of the tailors’’ which 
Mr. Clode professes to elucidate.’ It would be interesting to see the 
evidence by which this can be ‘shown.’ Mr. Loftie has indeed re- 
peatedly stated that the weavers’ guild split into sections, ‘of which the 
tailors retained the ancient name ¢elari’ (‘Hist. of London,’ i. 169, n., 
and ‘ London,’ 49, in the ‘ Historic Towns’ series). But the argument here 
implied would seem difficult to reconcile with etymology. Taillour is 
clearly from Fr. taiiler, to cut, and its usual Latin equivalent was cissor 
(‘ Liber Albus,’ 727), while telarius, a weaver, is from tela, a web, or, in 
late Latin, a piece of cloth. W. J. AsHuEy. 


Errata. 


Page 317, line 12 of poem: For ‘ quam tocius’ read ‘quantocius.’ 
Page 326, line 10 from foot: For ‘ Infanta’ read ‘ Infante.’ 





